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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


N the Treatiſes here publiſhed, there 

is the following Connection. Ihe firſt 
treats of Art in its moſt compreben/ive 
Idea, when confidered as a Genus to many 


ſubordinate Species. The ſecond confiders 


three of theſe ſubordinate Species, whoſe 
Beauty and Elegance are well known to 


all, The laſt treats of that Art, which 
reſpects the Conduct of Human Life, and 
which may juſtly be valued, as of all Arts 
the moſt important, if it can truly lead 


us to the End propoſed. 
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CONCERNING ART 
A DIA 


TO THE RIGHT HONOVRABLE 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBVRY 


* 


My LoR p, 


H E following is a Converſation 
in its kind ſomewhat uncom- 
mon, and for this reaſon I have 
remembered it more minutely than I could 
imagine. Should the ſame Peculiarity prove 
a Reaſon to amuſe your Lordſhip, I ſhall 
think myſelf well rewarded in the Labour 
of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the Intention, and to think 
there is ſome Merit even in the Sincerity 
of my Endeavours. To make no longer 
Preface, the Fact was as follows. 
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4 Concerning A R T, 


A FRIEND from a diſtant Country hav- 


ing by chance made me a Viſit, we were 


temptedby theSerenity of achearful Morn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Saliſbury 
to ſee Lord Pembroke's at Wilton. The 
Beauties of Gardening, Arehitecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 
were the Subject of great Entertainment to 


my Friend: Nor was I, for my own part, 


leſs delighted than he was, to find that our 
Walk had ſo well anſwered his Expecta- 


tions. We had given a large Scope to our 


Curioſity, when we left the Seat, and lei- 
ſurely began our return towards home. 


AND here, my Lord, in paſting over a. 
few pleaſant Fields, commenced the Con- 


verſation which I am to tell you, and which 


fell at firſt, as was natural, on the many 
curious Works, which had afforded us both 
ſo elegant an Amuſement. This led us in- 
ſenſibly to diſcourſing upon ART, for we 
both agreed, that whatever we had been 
admiring of Fair and Beautiful, could all be 


referred 


AIDTATLOGUx. 5 
referred to no other Cauſe. And here, 1 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opinion upon the meaning 
of the word ART: A Word it was (I 
told him) in the Mouth of every one; but 
that nevertheleſs, as to its preciſe and defi- 
nite Idea, this might ftill be a Secret; that 
ſo it was in fact with a thouſand Words 
beſide, all no leſs common, and equally fa- 
miliar, and yet all of them equally vague and 
undetermined. To this he anſwered, That 
as to the preciſe and definite Idea of Art, it 
was a Queſtion of ſome Difficulty, and not 
ſo ſoon to be reſolved ; that, however, he 
could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by conſidering 
thoſe ſeveral Particulars, to each of which 
we gave the Name. It is hardly probable, 
ſaid he, that Muſic, Painting, Medicine, 
Poetry, Agriculture, and ſo many more, 
| ſhould be all called by one common Name, if 
there was not ſomething in each, which wwas 
common to all. Tt ſhould ſeem ſo, replied I. 
Wbat then, ſaid he, ſhall we pronounce 
this to be? At this, Iremember, I was 
= 53 
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6 Concerning A R T, 
under ſome ſort of Heſitation. Have Cou- 
rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Caſe is 
not ſo deſperate. Let me aſk you Is Me- 
dicine the Cauſe of any thing? Yes ſure- 
ly, ſaid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 
of what? Of the plentiful Growth of 
Grain. And Poetry, of what? Of 
| Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of 
Muſic, of Statuary, of Architecture, and, in 
ſhort, of every Art whatever? I confeſs, 
ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. Suppoſe then, ſaid 
he, we ſhould ſay, It was common to every 
Art to be a Cauſe—Should we err? I 
replied, I thought not. Let this then, 
ſaid he, be remembered, that 40 Art is Gu. 
I promiſed him it ſhould. 


br how then, continued he, if all Art 
be Cauſe, is it alſo true, that all Cauſe it 
Art? At this again I could not help 
heſitating. You have heard, ſaid he, 
without doubt, of that Painter famed in 
Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
a Horſe, and not ſucceeding to his Mind, 


threw 


4A DiaLloGVver 3 
threw at the Picture in Reſentment a 
Sponge bedaubed with colours, and pro- 
duced a Foam the moſtnatural imaginable. 
Now, what ſay you to this Fact? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been the Cauſe ? 
By no means, ſaid I. What, ſaid 
he, if inſtead of Chance, his Hand had been 
guided by mere Compul/ion, himſelf diſſent- 
ing and averſe to the Violence? Even 
here, replied I, nothing could have been 
referred to his Art. But what, con- 
tinued he, if inſtead of a caſual Throw, or 
involuntary Compulſſon, he had willingly and 
defignedly directed his Pencil, and ſo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story ſays he 
failed in? Would not Art here have been 
the Cauſe? I replied, in this caſe, I 
thought it would. It ſhould ſeem then, 
ſaid he, that Art implies not only Cauſe, 
but the additional Requiſite of Intention, 
Reaſon, Volition, and Conſciouſneſs ; ſo that 
not every Cauſe is Art, but only voluntary 
or intentional Cauſe. So, ſaid I, it 
appears. 
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_ AnD ſhall we then, added he, pronounce 
every intentional Cauſe to be Art? I ſee 
no reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 
faid he; Hunger this Morning prompted 
you to eat. Yon were then the Cauſe, 
and that too the intentional Cauſe, of con- 
ſuming certain Food: And yet will you 
refer this Conſumption to Art? Did you 
chew by Art? Did you ſwallow by Art? 
No certainly, ſaid I. 90 by 
opening your Eyes, ſaid he, you are the 
intentional Cauſe of Seeing, and by ſtretch- 
ing your Hand, the intentional Cauſe of 
Feeling; and yet will you affirm, that 
theſe Things proceed from Art? l ſhould 
be wrong, ſaid I, if I did: For what Art 
can there be in doing, what every one is able 
to do by mere Will, and à ſort of uninſtrufted 
Inſtindt? You ſay right, replied he, and 
the reaſon is manifeſt : Were it otherwiſe, 
we ſhould make all Mankind univerſal Ar- 
tiſts in every ſingle Action of their Lives. 
And what can be a greater Abſurdity than 
this? I confeſſed that the Abſurdity ap- 


peared 


| A Dre oo» 
peared to be evident. But if nothing 
then, continued he, which we do by Com- 
pulſion, or without intending it, be Art; and 
not even what we do intentionally, if it pro- 
ceed from mere Will and aninſtructed In- 
ſtinct; what is it we have left remaining, 
where Art may be found converſant? Or 
can it indeed poſſibly be in any thing elſe, 
than in that which we do by Uſe, Practice, 
Experience and the like, all which are born 
with no one, but are all acquired after- 
ward by advances unperceived. I can 
think, ſaid I, of nothing elſe. Let there- 
fore the Words Habit and Habitual, ſaid 
he, repreſent this Requiſite, and let us ſay, 
that Art is not only a Cauſe, but an in- 
tentional Cauſe; and not only an intention- 
4 Cauſe, but an intentional Cauſe found- 
ed in Habit, or, in other Words, an habi- 
tual Caufe. You appear, ſaid I, to ar- 
gue rightly. 


Bur if Art, ſaid he, be what we 
have now aſſerted, ſomething /earnt and 
acquired; if it be allo a thing intentional 
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10 C oncerning AR 7, 
or voluntary, and not governed either by 


Cbance or blind Neceſfity—If this, I ſay, 
be the Caſe, then mark the Conſequences. 


And what, faid I, are they? The 
firſt, ſaid he, is, that zo Events, in what we 
call the natural World, muſt be referred to 
Art; ſuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 
Gravitation, Attraction, and the like. For 
theſe all happen by ſtated Laws; by a curi- 
ous Neceſjity, which is not to be withſtood, 
and where the zearer and immediate Cauſes 
appear to be wholly unconſcious. I con- 
feſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. In the next 
place, continued he, we muſt exclude all 
thoſe admired Works of the Animal World, 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we me- 
taphorically call artificial. The Spider's 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houſe, 
and the Swallow's Neſt, muſt all be referred 
to another Source - For who can ſay, theſe 


ever /earnt to be thus ingenious? or, that 


they were ignorant by Nature, and knowing 
only by Education? None, ſurely, re- 
plied I. But we have ſtill, ſaid he, a 
higher Conſideration. And what, ſaid I, 


1 
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is that? It is, anſwered he, this 
Not even that Divine Power, which gave 
Form to all things, then acted by Art, when 
it gave that Form. For how, continued 
he, can that Intelligence, which has a// 
Perfection ever in Energy, be ſuppoſed to 
have any Power, not original to its Nature? 
How can it ever have any thing to earn, 
when it knows all from the Beginning; or, 
being perfect and complete, admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary? I ſhould 
think, ſaid I, it were impoſſible. If fo, 
ſaid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes: For all Artis ſome- 
thing learnt, ſomething ſecondary and ac- 
quired, and never original to any Being, 
which poſſeſſes it. So the Fact, faid I, 
has been eſtabliſned. 5 


Ir this therefore, continued he, be true; 
if Art belong not either to the Divine 
Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 
Nature. to what Nature ſhall we ſay it 

does belong? I know not, ſaid I, unleſs 
it be to the Human. You are right, ſaid 
| he ; 


12 Concerning AR T, 5 
| he; for every Nature elſe you perceive is 
either tas excellent to want it, or too baſe tobe 
capable of it. Beſide, except the Human, 
vrhat other Nature is there left? Or where 
elſe can we find any of the Arts already 
inſtanced, or indeed whatever others we 
may now fancy to enumerate? Who are 
Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, who 
Mußcians? This ſeems, replied I, to 
. be the Fact. LEN 


LET us then, continued he, ſay, not 
only that Art is a Cauſe, but that it is 
Man becoming a Cauſe; and not only Man, 
but Man intending to do what is going to 
be done, and doing it alſo by Habit; ſo 
that its whole Idea, as far as we have 
hitherto conceived it, is———Mar: Secommg 2 
a Cauſe, Intentional and Habitual. I con- : [ i 
dels, laid J, it. bas appeared ſo. be 4 


1 thus, {aid he, have you had: n- 
bited to you a Sketch of Art. You muſt re- 
member however, it is but a Sketch: there 
as ſtill FI wanting to make it a 
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A DTALOGM UE. 13 
finiſbed. Piece. I begged to know what 
_ this was. In order to that, replied: he, 
I cannot do better, than remind you of a 
Paſſage j in your admired. Horace. It is con- 
cerning Alſenus; ho (if you. remember) 
he tells us, though his Tools were laid 
alide, and his Shop ſhut. up, was Rill an 
Artiſt as much as ever —— 
Au wafer omni. + 
Abjecto inſtrumento Artis clauſag. taberna, 
Sutor erat— I remember, 
ſaid I, the Paſſage, but to what purpoſe is 
it quoted? Only, replied he, to ſneẽ 
you, that I ſhould not be without Prece- 
dent, were I to affirmit not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the being of Art, that it ſhould 
be Man a&#ually becoming a Cauſe; but that 


it was enough, if he had the Power or Capa- 


city of fo becoming. Why then, faid I, 
did you not ſettle it ſo at firſt? Becauſe, 
repiied he, Faculties, Powers, Capacities, 
(call them as you will) are in themſelves, 
abſtract from Action, but obſcure and 
hidden things. On the contrary Energies 
and Operations lie open to the Senſes, and 

Cannot 


14 Concerning ART, 

cannot but be obſerved, even whether we 
will or no. And hence therefore, when 
firſt we treated of Art, we choſe to treat of 
it, as of a thing only in Energy. Now we 
better comprehend it, we have ventured 
- ſomewhat farther. Repeat then, ſaid I, 
if you pleaſe, the Alteration, which you 


reaſoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
actually becoming a Cauſe intentional and 
habitual. Now we fay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming ſuch Cauſe ; and that, 


ment appeared to be juſt. 


THERE is too another Alteration, added 


the Epithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, ſaid I, is that? We have agreed 
it, replied he, to be neceſſary, that all Art 
ſhould be under the Guidance of Intention 


 pulfion, or by Chance, ſhould be called 
„„ — 


have made. At firſt, anſwered he, we 


though he be not actually in the Exerciſe of 
ſuch a Power. I told him, his Amend- 


he, which, for the ſake of Accuracy, is 
equally wanting; and that is with reſpect to 


or Volition, ſo that no Man acting by Com- 
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an Artiſt. We have. Now tho' 
this, ſaid he, be true, yet it is not ſufficient. 
We muſt limit this Intention or Volition to 
a peculiar Kind. For were every little 
Fancy, which we may work up into Habit, 


a ſufficient Foundation toconſtitute an Art, 


we ſhou'd make Art one of the !oweft and 


moſt deſpicable of things. The meaneſt 


Trickof a common Juggler might, in ſuch 
caſe, entitle a man to the Character of an 
Artiſt, I confeſſed, that without ſome 


Limitation, this might be the Conſequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 


Species? What think you, replied he, 


if we were to do it by the Number and 
| Dignity of the Precepts, which go to the 
directing of our Intentions? You muſt 


explain, ſaid I, for your Meaning is ob- 


ſeure. Are there not Precepts, replied he, 


in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 


ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 
tecture, about Orders and Proportions ? 


Are there not the ſame in Medicine, in 


Navigation, and the reſt? There are. 


And what is * Opinion of theſe 
ſeveral 


16 Concerning ART, 
ſeveral Precepts? Are they arbitrary and 
/ capricious; or rational and fieady? Are 
they the Inventions of 4 Day; or well- 4 
approved by long Experience? I told him, A 
I ſhould conſider them for the moſt part as = 
rational, ſteady, and well-approved by long 4 
1 Experience. And what, continued he, 
ſhall we ſay to their Number? Are they 
few ? Or are they not rather ſo numerous, 
that in every particular Art, ſcarce any 
comprehend them all, but the ſeveral Ar- 
| tiſts themſelves ; and they only by length 
i of time, with due Attendance and. Appli- : 
cation? P replied, it feemed fo. ; 
Suppole then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art there was a Syſtem of fuch 
various andwell-approved Precepts: Should 
we err? No certainly. And ſuppoſe 
we ſhould ſay, that the Intention of every 
4 Artiſt, in his ſeveral Art, was directed by 
ſucli a Syſtem: Would you allow this ? 


EE 2 ⁵˙r. ² ; 


Surely. And will not s limiting * 
Intentions to ſuch, only, as are fo directed, 

6 ſufficiently diſtinguiſh Art from any thing 
| elſe which may reſemble it: In other 
ö words, 
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A Diatocue. 17 
words, Is it likely, under this Diſtinction, 


to be confounded with other Habits of a 


trifling, capricious and inferior Kind? 
I replied, I thought not. 


Lr us then ſee, ſaid he, and collect 
all that we have ſaid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of acting 
after a certain manner is ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute Art, without the a&ually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 
now farther held 'the Intentions of every 
Artiſt to be directed by a Syſtem of various 
and well-approved Precepts. Beſides all this, 
we ſettled i it before, that a/ Art was founded 
in Habit; and was peculiar to Man; and 
was {een by becoming the Cauſe of ſome Ef- 
feet. It ſhould ſeem then, that the Whole 
Idea of ART was this—AN HABITUAL 
POWER IN MAN or BECOMING THE 


CavssE of sou E EFFECT, ACCORD= 


ING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 


AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS. 


I replied, That his Account e 
to be © probakle and juſt. 
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* 


$2. Au p now then, continued he, as we 
have gone thus far, and have ſettled between 
us what we believe Art to be; ſhall we goa 2 
little farther, or is your Patience at an erid? 4 
Oh! no, replied I, not if any thing be F 
left. We have walked ſo leiſurely, that much ; 
remains of our Way; and I can think of no IJ 
Method, how we may better amuſe our- —& 
| | ſelves. 


| My Frienduponthisproceededwithſay= = 
| ing, that if Art were a Cauſe, (as we had 1 
Ef: agreed ĩt was) it muſt be the Cauſe of ſome- 1 
| thing. Allow it, ſaid I. And if it be 
| the Cauſe of ſomething, it muſt have à Sub- 
| jet tooperateon. For every Agent has need 
Wl | bol ſomePatient; the Smith of his Iron, the 
= | Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of his b 
| Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 9 
J anſwered, it was true. If then, 1 
ſaid he, the Subjects of particular Arts be Y 
thus evident; What Idea ſhall we form of 
that wnzverſal Subject, which is common to all 
Art? At this Queſtion, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, I was a little embaraſſed. 


Tails 
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T is induced him to aſł me, How many 
forts of Subjects I allowed of? Here 1 
could not help heſitating again. There 


is nothing, continued he, ſo difficult in the 


Queſtion. You muſt needs perceive, that 


all Natures whatever can be but either con- 


tingent or neceſſary. This may be, re- 
plied I; but even yet I do not comprehend 
you. Not comprehend me ! ſaid he; 
then anſwer me a Queſtion: Can you con- 


_ ceive any Medium between Motion and No- 


Motion, between Change and No- Change? 
I replied, I could not. If not, 


can you conceive any thing in the whole 


Order of Being, which muſt not be either 
liable to theſe, or not liable? Nothing. 

Call thoſe things therefore, ſaid he, 
which are liable to Change and Motion, con- 
tingent Natures ; and thoſe which are not 
liable, neceſſary Natures: And thus you 
have @ Diviſion, in which all things are in- 


cluded. We have ſo, ſaid I. 


C 2 - 


20 Concerning ART, 0 
I which therefore, ſaid he, of theſe Na- 
tures ſhall we ſeek for this common Subject of 
Art? T0 this, I told him, I was unable 
to anſwer. Reflect, ſaid he, a little. 
We have found Art to be a Cauſe. | 
We have. And is it not eſentral to 
every Cauſe to operate? or can it be a Cauſe, 
and be the Cauſe of nothing? Impoſſible. 
Wherever therefore there is Cauſe, 
chere is neceſſarily implied ſome Operation. 
There is. And can there poſſibly 
be Operation, without Motion and Change 2 
There cannot. But Change and 
Motion muſt needs be incompatible with 
what is neceſſary and immutable, They 
muſt; $0 therefore is Cauſe. It muſt. 
And fo therefore Ait. lt muſt, 
Truth therefore, ſaid he, and Know- 


ledge; Principles and Demonſtrations; the 
general and intellectual Eſſences of Things; 


in ſhort, the whole immutable and neceſſary 
Nature is no part of it reducible to a Subject 
of Art. It ſeems fo, ſaid I. 

| Ir 
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x therefore Art, ſaid he, have nothing 
to do with the ſeady, abſtradt, and ne- 
ceſſary Nature, it can have only to do 
with the tranſient, the particular, and 
contingent one. It is true, ſaid I; for 
there is no other left. And ſhall we 
then ſay, replied he, it has to do with all 
contingent Natures exiſting inthe Univerſe? 

For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 
pears contrary. What think you, ſaid 
he, of thoſe Contingents of higher Order? 


{ſuch as the grand Planetary Syſtem ; the 


Succeſſion of the Seaſons ; the regular and 
uniform Courſe of all ſuperior Natures in 
the Univerſe? Has Art any Ability to 


intermeddle here? No certainly, ſaid I. 


Theſe ſuperior Contingents then, 
which move without Interruption, are, it 
ſeems, above it. They are. 

And ſhall we ſay the ſame of che of lower 


Sort; thoſe, whoſe Courſe ave ſee often inter- 


rupted; thoſe, which the Strength and Cun- 


ning of Man are able to, influence and con- 


troul? Give Inſtances, ſaid I, of what 
IJ C3 you 
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you mean. I mean, ſaid he, Earth, 
Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees ; Ani- 
. mals; Men themſelves. Are theſe Con- 
tingents within the reach of Art, or has 
Art here no Influence? I ſhould think, 
ſaid I, a very great one. 


Ir this, continued he, be true, it ſhould _ 
ſeem that the cCoMMonN OR UNIVERSAL 
SUBJECT OF ART WaS—ALL T HOSE CON= 
TINGENT NATURES, WHICH LIE WITH- 
IN THE REACH OF THE HUMAN PowERS 
To INFLUENCE. I acknowledge, ſaid I, 
it appears ſo. 


Tnus far then, ſaid he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succeſs. We have 
gained ſome Idea of Art, and ſome Idea of 
its Subject. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 
has informed us, that ART is——an Habi- 
tual Power in Man of becoming a certain 
Cauſe—and that its SUBJECT is—every 
fuch contingent Nature, which lies within the 
reach of the buman Powers to influence. 


93. 
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$2. It is true, ſaid I, this appears to have 
been the reſult of our Inquiry, and a full 
and ample one it ſeems to have been. 
A long one, replied he, if you pleaſe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any 
thing, ſaid I, be wanting, after what you 
have ſaid already ? Certainly, replied 
he, a greatdeal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art, conſidered as a Cauſe ; and 
much of the Subject, on which it operates; 
but what moves theſe Operations 70 com- 
mence, and where it is they end, theſe are 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of. I begged him then, that 
we might now conſider them. 


HE was willing, he ſaid, for his Part, 
and immediately went on by aſking, What 
I thought was the Beginning of Art ? 
I mean, ſaid he, by Beginning, that Cauſe 

for the Sake of which it operates, and which 
being ſuppoſed away, Men would be never 


moved to follow it. To this, I told him, 
| was unable to anſwer. You will not 


C4 think 
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think it, ſaid he, ſo difficult, when you 
have a little more conſidered. Reflect 
with yourſelf Was it not the 4b/#nce 
of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 
the Art of Medicine? I replied, it was. 
What then, ſaid he, if the Human 
Body had been ſo far perfect and ſelf- 
ſufficient, as never to have felt the Viciſſi- 
tudes of Well and Ill: Would not then this 
Art have been wholly unknown? | 


I replied, I thought it would. And 


what ſaid he, if we extend this Perfection 
a Degree farther, and ſuppoſe the Body not 


only thus healthful, but withal fo robuſt, as | 


to have felt no Uneaſineſs from all Tncle- 
mencies of Weather : Would not then the 


Arts of Building alſo and Cloathing have 


been as uſeleſs as that of Medicine? 


I replied, it ſeemed they would. But : 
what ſaid he, if we bound not this Per- 


fection of ours even here? What if we 
ſuppoſe, that not only Things merely neceſ- 
ſary, but that thoſe alſo conducive to Ele- 
gance and Enjoyment were of courſe all 


implied in the Conſtitution of Human Na- 


ture; 2 
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ture; that they were all feady, conſtant, 


and independent from without, and as in- 
ſeparable from our Being, as Perſpiring, or 


Circulation: In ſuch caſe, would not the 


Arts of Muſic, Painting, and Poetry, with 
every other Art paſſingunder the Denomi- 
nation of Elegant, have been as uſeleſs, as 
we have held thoſe others of Medicine, 
Clothing, and Architecture? I replied, 
It ſeems they would. It was then the 
Abſence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amuſe- 
ments from our Conſtitution, as left by 
Nature, which induced us to ſeek them in 

theſe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 
It was. And what, ſaid he, are 
Joys, Elegancies, Amuſements, Health, 


Robuſtneſs, with thoſe ſeveral other Q4zeds 
/ Defire, whoſe Abſence leads to Art, but ſo 


many different Names of that complex Being 
called GooD, under its various, and multi- 


farm, and popular Appearances? I re- 


plied, it ſeemed ſo. 


| Ir this then, ſaid he, be granted, it 
ſhould ſeem that the Beginning or Prin- 
ciple 
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thought Good, unleſs we add, that the Good 
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ciple of Art was the Abſence of ſometbing 


thought Good; becauſe it has appeared that 


it is for the Sake of ſome ſuch abſent Good 


that every Art operates; and becauſe, :f 


we ſuppoſe no ſuch Abſence to have been, 


we ſhould never have known any Art. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems fo, 


Bur how then, continued he? If it be 
true that all Art implies ſuch Principle, 
it is reciprocally true, that every ſuch 
Principle ſhould imply Art? l Aſee no 
Reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 
ſaid he. It might be thought a Good by 
ſome perhaps, to be as ſtrong as thoſe 


Horſes, which are ploughing yonder Field; 


to be as tall as thoſe Elms, and of a Nature 
as durable. Yet would the Abſence of 
Goods /ike theſe, lead to Art? Or is it not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhould be an Art 
of Tmpoſſtbilities ?® Abſurd, ſaid I, cer- 
tainly, If ſo, faid he, when we define 
the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it the Ab/ence of Something 
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4 
be a Good Poſſible; a Thing attainable by 
Man; a Thing relative to Human Life, and. 


conſiſtent with Human Nature: Or does not 


this alſo appear a nen 1 _—_ 
I thought it did. 


Bor ſtill, continued he s it a ſuf 
ficient Motive to Art, that the Good defired. 
ſhould be attainable? In other Words, 
does every Abſence of Good attainable lead 


to Art, or is our Account ſtill ? hoſe, and | 


in need of ſtricter Determination? 
Of none, ſaid I, which appears to me. 
Reflect, ſaid he; there are ſome of the poſ= 


_ fible Goods ſo obvious and eaſy, that every 


Man, in an ordinary State of common na- 
tural Perfection, is able to acquire them, 
without Labour or Application. You will 
hardly deny butthat a fair Apple, tempting 

to eat, may be gathered ; or a clear Spring, 
tempting to drink, may be drank at, by 


the mere Suggeſtions of will and unin- 
ſtructed Inſtin?. I granted, they might. 


It would be therefore impertinent, 
ſaid he, to — that Goods, /ike theſe, 
thould 


"| Concerning ART, 
ſhould lead to Art, becauſe Art would be 


Super fluous, and in no reſpect neceſſary. 
Indeed, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


Is ee ſaid he, neither Impo/ibles 
lead to Art, becauſe of juch there can be no 
Art; nor Things ea/ily poſſible, becauſe in 
fuch Nature can do without Art : what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it ? 
Orcan it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Claſs of Things, which, however poſ- 
ſible, are ſtill not ſo eaſy, but to be beyond 
the Powers of Will, and Inſtinct unin- 
ſtructed? L replied, it ſeemed ſo. 
That there are many ſuch Things, ſaid he, 
is evident paſt Doubt. For what Man 
would pay Artiſts ſo largely for their Arts, ! 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- I 
ever he deſired ? ? Or who would ſtudy to 
be {killed in Arts, were Nature s original F 
Powers to be of themſelves alone ſufficient? =_ 
a! ug him, it was not Os: ER P 


IT ſhould ſeem Go faid he, according =_ 
tothisReaſoning, thattheBz61K1NG, Mc 
tive, 
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tive, or Aha of Art; that Cauſe, which 
firſt moves it to Action, and, for the Sake of 


"which its ſeveral Operations are exerted, 
is—THE WANT OR ABSENCE OF SoME- 


THING APPEARING GooD; RELATIVE 
ToHoumManLiFe, ANDATTAINABLEBY 
Max, BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL 
AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES. 


I replied, I could not deny, but that the 


Account appeared probable. 


\ 4+ Let this then, ſaid he, ſuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how ſhall we 
deſcribe its End? What is it we ſhall pro- 


nounce this? My Anſwer, I replied, 


muſt be the ſame as often already; which 


Was indeed, that I could not reſolve the 


Queſtion. It ſhould ſeem, ſaid he, 
not fo difficult, now we have diſcovered 


what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppoſed, it is but 
to invert, as it were, the Notion of Begin- 
ning, and we gain of courſe the Notion of 
End. I aſked him in what Manner ? 
| Thus, ſaid he, the Beginning of Art has 

been 
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been held to be Something, which, if ſuppoſed 


away, Men would be never moved to apply to 
Art. By Inverſion therefore the End of Art 
muſt be Something, which, while ſuppoſed 
away, Men would never ceaſe applying to Art; 
becauſe, were they to ceaſe, while the End 
was wanting, they would ceaſe with Im- 
perfection, and their Performance would 
be incomplete. To this I anſwered, That 
the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 


He replied, If it was, he would endea- 


vour to be more particular. And what, 


continued he, ſhould we ſay, that every 


Art, according to its Genius, will of courſe 


be accompliſhed either in ſome Energy, or in 


 fome York; that, beſides theſe two, it can 


be accom pliſhed in Nothing elſe; and con- 
ſequently that one of theſe muſt of neceſſity be 


its End? I could not here but anſwer 


him with a Smile, That the Matter was 


now much obſcurer than ever. I find 


then, ſaid he, it is proper we ſhould be more 


explicit in our Inquiries, and deduee our 


Reaſon- 
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Reaſonings from ſome clearer Point of 
View. I told him, It was quite neceſ- 
ſary, if he intended to be intelligible. 


Tus then, ſaid he. You will grant, that 


every Art, being a Cauſe, muſt be productive 


of ſome Effect; for inſtance, Muſic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Architecture, 


of a Palace; and Sculpture, of a Statue. 


It is allowed, ſaid I. You will 
grant alſo, ſaid he, that in theſe Productions 


they are all accompliſhed and ended: Or, in 


other Words, that as Muſic produces a Tune, 
ſo it is ended and accompliſhed in a Tune; 
and as Sculpture produces a Statue, ſo is 
it ended and accompliſhed in a Statue. 

It is admitted, ſaid I. Now theſe Pro- 


ductions, continued he, if you will examine, 
are not like Units or Mathematical Points; 
but, on the contrary, all conſiſt of a certain 


Number of Parts, from whoſe accurate Or- 


der is derived their Beauty and Perfection. 
For example; Notes, ranged after ſuch a 
Manner, make a Tune in Muſic; and 


Limbs, ranged after ſuch a Manner, make a 
Statue 
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Statue or a Picture. I replied, They did, 
Tf then the Productions, continued he, 


of every Art thus conſiſt of certuin Parts, 


it will follow, that zhe/e Parts will be either 
co-exiftent, or not; and if not co-exiſtent, 
then of courſe ſucceſſive. Aſſiſt me, 
 faid IJ, by another Inſtance, for you are 

growing again obſcure. Co-exiftent, re- 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 


Body, and Head a/tſub/i/# together C  01- 


dividual Inſtant: Succeſſive, as in a Tune or 
Dance, wherethere is noſuch Co-exiſtence, 


but where ſome Partsareever paſſing away, 


and others are ever ſucceeding them. 


Can any Thing be ſaid to exi/t, ſaid I, 
whoſe Parts are ever paſſing away ? 
Surely, replied he, or how elſe exiſt Years 
and Seaſons, Months and Days, with their 
common Parent, Time itſelf? Or indeed 
what is Human Life, but a Compound of 
Parts thus fleeting; a Compound of various 
and multiform Actions, which ſucceed each 
other i in a certain Order :? e. The Fac, 
faid I, appears 3 =. 
| TuIs 
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Tunis then, continued he, being the caſe, 
and there being this Difference in Produc- 
tions, call every Production, the Parts of 
which exiſt ſucceſſively, and whoſe N, ature 
hath its Being or Eſſence in a Tranſition, call 
it, whatitreally is, a Motion or an ENERGY — 
Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 


thus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 
iss hecution, and ſo is Life itſelf. On 


the contrary, call every Production, whoſe 
Parts exiſt all at once, and whoſe Nature de- 
penads not on a Tranſition fer its Eſſence, call 
it a WoRK, or Thing done, not an Energy 
or Operation.,—Thus a Houſe is a Work, 
a Statue is a Work, and ſo is a Ship, and 
ſo a Picture. I ſeem, ſaid I, to com- 
prehend you. | 


Is then there be no Productions, ſaid he, 
but muſt be of Parts, either co-exiſtent or 
ſucceſſive ; and the one of theſe be, as you 
perceive, a York, and the other be an 
Energy; it will follow, there will be no 
Production, but will be either a Work or an 

D Energy, 
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Energy. There will not, ſaid I, But 
every Art, ſaid he, you have granted, is 
accompliſhed and ended in what it produces ? 
I replied, I had. And there are 
no Productions, but W orks or S06. ht 2 1 
None. | 1 


IT will follow then, ſaid he, that every 
ARTWILLBE ACCOMPLISHED ANDEND=- 3 
ED IN A WORK OR ENERGY. | ; 


To this I anſwered, That his Reaſoning 1 

I could not impeach; but that ſtill the Di- 1 

ſtinction of Work and Energy was what I 

did not well comprehend. There are 

ſeveral Circumſtances, ſaid he, which will 
ſerve ſufficiently to make it clear. 
I begged he would mention ſome. 
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Tuvs then, ſaid he When the Pro- 
duction of any Art is an Energy, then the 
Perfection of the Art can be only perceived 
during that Energy. For inſtance, the Per- 
fection of a Muſician is only known, while 


he continues e But when the Pro- 
duction 
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duction of any Art is a Work, then is not the 


Perfection wvifible during the Energy, but only 


after it, Thus the Perfection of the Sta- 


tuary is not ſeen during his Energies as a 


Statuary, but when his Energies are over, 
when no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 


but the Statue is left as zhe Reſult of all. 


It is true, ſaid I, 


1 PSA continued he,——in conſe- 
quence of this, where the ProduQtion 1s an 
Energy, there the Production is of Neceſſity 


co-eval with the Artiſt. For how ſhould 


the Energy ſurvive the Man ? the Playing 
remain, when the Muſician is dead? But 
where the Production is a York, then 15 
there no ſuch Neceſſity. The Work may well 
remain, when the Artiſt is forgotten; there 
being no more reaſon, that the Statue and 


the Artiſt ſhould be co-eval, than the Man 
and the rude Marble, before it received a 


regular Figure. You ſeem now, ſaid I, 
to have explained yourſelf. 


Da Is 
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Ir then, ſaid he, Woxk and ENERGY 
be made intelligible Terms, you cannot but, 
perceive the Truth of what we before at- 
ſerted——rhat every Art, according to its 3 
Genius, muſt needs be accompliſhed in one of 
theſe ; that, except in theſe twwy, it can be ac- 
compliſbed in nothing elſe ; and conſequently 
that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY | 
BE ITS Ex. I anſwered, That the 
Reaſoning appeared juſtly deduced. 80 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or | 
Accompliſhment of Art; and ſo much alſo 
for a long, and, I fear, an intricate Diſqui- 
fition. 
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$ 5. He had no ſooner ſaid this, than I 
was beginning to applaud him ; efpecialty 
on his having treated a Subject focopioully, 
ſtarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 
any apparent Preparation. But J had not 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by ſay- 
ing, That as to my Praiſes they were more 
than he deſerved; that he could pretend to 
no great Merit for having been, as I called 
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it, ſo copious, when he had ſo often before 
thought, on what at preſent we had been 


talking. In ſhort, ſays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amuſing 
myſelf, in forming an Eſſay upon this Sub- 
ject. I could not here forbear reproach- 
ing him, for having hitherto concealed his. 
Intentions. My Reproaches produced aſort 
of amicable Controverſy, which at length 
ended in his offering, That, to make me 
ſome amends, he would now recite me (if 


I pleaſed) a ſmall fragment of the Piece: 
a Fragment which he had happened acci- 


on my part, Was willingly accepted, . 
without farther Delay, the Papers were 
produced. 


As to the Performance itſelf, it muſt be 
confeſſed, in point of Stile, it was ſomewhat 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 


upon an Exceſs, At the time however of 
recital, this gave me leſs Offence, becauſe 
it ſeemed, as it were, to palliate the Dryneſs 


of what had paſſed before, and in ſome ſort 
1 to 


38 Concerning ART, 

to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate, 
he began reading as follows : 


*O ART! Thou d/ftingurſhing Attribute 
te and Honour of Human Kind! who art 
not only able fo imitate Nature in her 


© Graces, but (what is more) even te adorn 


« ker with Graces of thy own. Poſſeſſed of 


Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſerv- 
« ing, and has ajuſt Demand for a Portion 
« of our Eſteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
“ Brighteſt ofour Kind lie loſt and uſeleſs, 
te and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 
“the meſt Deſpicable and Baſe. When 
* e inhabited Foreſts in common with 
| 66 Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
than by the Figure of our Species; Thou 
« taughteſt us to aſſert he Sovereignty ofour 
& Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 
„ which Providence intended us. Thou- 
« fandsof Utihties owe their Birth to Thee; 
„ thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 
« Toys, without which Life itſelf would be 
but an inſipid Poſſeſſion, 
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« Wipe and extenſive is the Reach 
* of thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is 


there either ſo violent or ſo ſubtle, ſo yield- 
irg or ſo fluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 
Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 


“Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuoſity 
« of FIRE, but compelleſt its Violence to 
be both obedient and uſeful. By it Thou 


& ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 


4 ſo as to be formed and moulded into 
Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
“ Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 
„“ and other Thy Works and Energies, 


cc hence all thoſe various Too!s and Inſtru- 


ments, which empower Thee to proceed 
* to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
e the ſubtle Ark leſs obedient to Thy 
« Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 


« Miniſter to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 


« Thy Command it giveth Birthto Sounds, 
c which charmthe Soul withall the Powers 
* of Harmony. Under thy Inſtruction it 
moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that 
60 yielding Element, where otherwiſe we 


D 4 1 


— 


40 Concerning AR ; © 


« fink, even WATER itſelf is by Thee 
* taught to bear us; the vaſt Ocean to pro- 


& mote that Intercourſe of Nations, which 


« Tonorance would imagine it was deſtined 


te to intercept. To ſay how thy Influence is 


& ſeen on EARTH, would be to teach 


„ the meaneſt, what he knows already. 
& Suffice it but to mention Fieidsof Arable 
* and Paſture; Lawns and Groves, and 


* Gardens,andPlantations; Cottages, Vil- 


© lages, Caſtles, Towns; Palaces, Temples, 
& and ſpacious Cities. 


« Nor does thy Empire end in Subjects 
& thus in-animate. Its Power alſoextends 
te thro' the various Race of ANIMALS, 
© who either patiently ſubmit to become 
„ thy Slaves. or are ſure to ſind Thee an ir- 
56 reſiſtible Foe. The faithful Dog, the 
% patient Ox, the generous Horſe, and the 
* mighty Elephant, are content all to re- 
e ceive their Inſtructions from Thee, and 
« readily to lend their natural Iſtindts or 
Strengtb, to perform thoſe Offices, which 


te thy Occaſions call for, If there be found 


any 


ADi1ALOGB 41 


c. any Species, which are ſerviceable when 


« dead, Thou ſuggeſteſt the Means to in- 
e yeſtigate and take them. If any be fo 
« ſavage, as to refuſe being tamed ;z or of 


- & Natures fierce enough, to venture an At- 


ce tack; Thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their 


brutal Rage; to meet, repel, purſue, and 


“ conquer, 


% Ayp ſuch, O ArT |! is thy amazing 
Influence, when Thou art employedonly 
* on theſe inferior Subjects; on Natures In- 
2 animate, or at beſt 1rrational. But when» 

e'er Thou chooſeſt a Subjef more noble, 
and ſetteſt to the cultivating of MinD 
te itſelf, then it is Thou becomeſt truly ami- 


* able and divine; the ever- flowing Source 


* of thoſe ſublimer Beauties, of which xo 
« Subject but Mind alone is capable. Then 
© it is Thou art enabled to exhibitto Man- 
« kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 
% Orators; the ſacred Train of Patriots and 
„of Heroes; the godlike Liſt of Philoſo- 
& phers and Legiſlators; the Forms of vir- 
te {uous and equal Politics, where private 
6 3 


* thy own Exiſtence,” 


42 Concerning ART, 
« Welfare is made the ſame with public; 
© where Crowds themſelves prove diſ- 


C jntereſted and brave, and Virtue is made 


& a national and popular Characteriſtic. 


* Hair ! ſacred Source of all theſe 
© Wonders! Thy/e/f inſtruct me to praiſe 
Thee worthily,thro' whom whate'er we 
* do, is done with Elegance and Beauty; 
« without whom, what we do, isever grace- 
« Jeſs and deformed. —Venerable Power! 


<< By what Name ſhall I addreſs Thee? 


% Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind; 


& or art Thou more truly Mind itſelf ?— 


« IT Is Mind Thou ART, moſt perfect 
« Mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
t poliſhed ; in ſuch Thou dwelleſt, of ſuch 
« Thou art the Form; nor is it a Thing 
more poſſible to ſeparate Thee from ſuch, 
« than it would be to ſeparate Thee from 


Mr good Friend was now arrived to a 


very exalted Pitch, and was purſuing his 


Panegyric with great Warmth and Fluency; 
| when 
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A DiaroGur. 43 
when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finiſhed. The People, as we 
went along, began to look at us with Sur- 
prize; which I, who was leſs engaged, 


having leiſure to obſerve, thought it was 
proper to admoniſh my Friend, that he 


ſhould give over. He immediately ceaſed 


reading ; put his Papers up ; and thanked 


me for ſtopping him at ſo ſeaſonable a 


Time. 


$ 6. WHAT remained of our Diſcourſe 
paſſed off with leſs Rapture, and was in- 
deed no more, than a kind of ſhort Re- 
capitulation. 


Hx obſerved to me, that our Inquiries 
had furniſhed out an Anſwer to four diffe- 
rent Queſtions. For thus, ſaid he, if it be 
aſked us, What Art is? We have to 
Anſwer, it i5——an habitual Power in 


Man, of becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect, 
according to @ Syſtem of various and well- 
approved Precepts. If it be aſked us, On 
what Subjzef Art operates? We can anſwer, 


On 


44 _. Concerning ART, Mm 
| On @ contingent, hich is within-the reach 4 
of the Human Powers to influences. If it be 
aſked us, For what Reaſon, fer the ſake of 3 
what, Art operates? We may reply, For 7 
the fate of ſome abſent Good, relative to Hu- Y 
man Life, and attainable by Man, but ſupe»  * 
rior to bis natural and uninſtructed Facul- | 
ties. Lafily, if it be aſked, here it is the 
Operations of Art end? We may ſay, 
Either in ſome Energy, or in ſome Work. 
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H x added, That if he were not afraid of 
the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 
almoſt tempted to ſay, That we had been 
conſidering Art, with reſpect to thoſe four 
Cauſes, ſo celebrated once among Profeſſors 

in the Schools: By-theſe, upon Inquiry, I 
found that he meant certain Gaſes, called 
the Eficrent, the Aunter a the | Final, 
and the 7 mel. | 
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BuT here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the preſent that we might 


conclude, being ſufficiently, as he ſaid, 


fatigued with the Length of what had 
paſſed already. The Requeſt was reaſon- 
able I could not but own, and thus ended 
our Converſation, and ſoon after it our 


Walk. 
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CONTENT 


CHAPTER the FIRST. 
NTRODUCTION——Depzn and 


Diftribution of the Whel:== Preparation 
for the following Chapters. 


CHAPTER the Sr con. 


On the $ ubjefts which Painting imitates — 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates — 
Compariſon of Mu ic with Painting. 


CHAPTER the THIR D. * 


Ox the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but 
imitates only thro natural Media, or mere 
Sounds—— Cempariſon of Poetry in this 
Capacity, firfl with Painting, then with 
Mufic. © 


uy CHE A P- 


W-{ CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the FoUR TH. 


| On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words ſignificant; Che Subjects being ſuch 
to which the Genius of each of the other two 
Arts is moſt perfectly adapted. Its Com- 
pariſon i in theſe Subjects, firſt with Paint- 
ing, then with Muſic. 


CHAPTER the Fir TH. 


On the. Subjects which Poetry imitates by 
Words ſignificant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects notadapted fo the Genrusof either 
of the other Arts The Nature of the/e 
Subjects. Te Abilities of Poetry 70 
mmitate them. —Compariſon of Poetry in 
reſpec? of theſe Subjetts, faſt v with Paint- 
ing, then with Muſic. 


1 | CHAP- 


CONTENTS; 


CHAPTER the S1 T . 


Ox Mujic conſidered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source, ——On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry.—— An Objectian t9 
Muſic ſolved. —The Advantage ariſing to 
it, as well as to Poetry, from their being 
united. Concluſion; ; 
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A DISCOURSE 


On MUSIC, PAINTING, 
and POETRY. 


CHAP. * 


Introduftion,—Defg and Diſtribution of 


the Whole. — Preparation for the N ng 
Chapters. 


LL Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
that they reſpec Human Life, > 
Some contribute to its Neceſſ- 
ties, as Medicine and Agriculture; others 


to its Elegance, as Muſic, Painting, and 
| Poetry. 


Now, with reſpect to theſe two diffe- 
rent Spectes, the neceſſary Arts ſeem to have 
been Prior in time; if it be probable, that 

- 23 | Men 
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Ch. I. 
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A Dis couxs E on MUSIC, 
Men conſulted how 70 live and 10 ſupport 


—— tbemſelves, before they began to deliberate 


how to render Life agreeable, Nor is this 
indeed unconfirmed by Fact, there being 
no Nationknownſobarbarousand i ignorant, 
as where the Rudiments of theſe neceſſary 
Arts are not in ſome degree cultivated. 
And hence poſlibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy, as having 
claim to a Preference, derived from their 
Senior icq. 


Tux Arts 8 of Elegance cannot 


be ſaid to want Pretenſions, if it be true, 


that Nature framed us for ſomething more 


than mere Exiſtence. Nay, farther *, if Jell- 


being be clearly preferable to Mere-being, 


» 


and this without it be but a thing contempt; 
ible, they may have reaſon perhaps to 
aſpire even to a Superiority. But enough 
of this, to come to our Purpole. 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


55 


$ 2. Tux Deſign of this Diſcourſe is to Ch. I. 


treat of Music, PAINTING, and POETRY; 
to conſider in what they agree, and in 


what they dier; and WHICH UPON THE 


WHOLE, 18 MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 
OTHER Two. 1 88 


I entering upon this Inquiry, it is firſt 
to be obſerved, that the Mix p is made 


conſcious of the natural World and its Af- 


fections, and of other Minds and their 
Affections, by the ſeveral Organs of the 


| Senſes (a). By the ſame Organs, theſe Arts 


exhibit to the Mind Imitations, and imitate 
either Parts or Affections of this natural 
E 4 


World, 


(a) To explain ſome future Obſervations, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the Mix D from theſe 


Materials thus brought together, and from its own Ope- 


rations on ibem, and in conſequence of them, becomes 
fraught with IDE as——and that Many Mixps % 
fraught, by a fort of ComracrT affigung to each IDEA 
Jome SOUND to be it: MARK or SYMBOL, were the fir/? 
INVENTORS and FOUNDERS of LANGUAGE. . CC 
Vol. II. or Hermes, Lib. iii. cap. 3. 4. 


— 


56 


Ch. 1, 


A Di1scovrsE on MUSIC, 
World, or elſe the Paſſions, Energies, and 


WY other Affections of Minds. There is this 


Difference however between theſe Arts and 
Nature; that Nature paſles to the Percipient 
thro? 400 the Senſes; whereas theſe Arts uſe 
only two of them, that of Seeing and that 


of Hearing And hence it is that the en- 


ible Obects or Media, thro' which (5) they 
imitate, can be /uc only, as theſe two Senſes 
are framed capable of perceiving; and theſe 
Media are Motion, Sound, Colour, and 
Figure. | 

PAINT= 


— 


0% To 2 Confuſion it muſt bs obſerved, 
that in all theſe Arts there is a Difference between 


the ſenſible Media, thro which they imitate, and the 


Subjefts imitated. The ſenſible Media, thro' which 


they imitate, muſt be always relative to that Senſe, 


by which the particular Art applies ta the Mind; but 
the Subject imitated may be foreign to that Senſe, and 
beyond the P-wer of its Perception, Painting, for in- 
ſtance, (as is ſhewn'in this Chapter) has 15 ſenſible 


Media, thro' which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure : But as to Subect, it may have Motions, 


Sounds, moral Affections and Actions; nene of which 
are either Colour, or Figures, but which however are 
all capable of being imitated thre them. See Chapter 


| the ſecond, Notes (6), 05 (4). 


ID 
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thro the Media of viſble Objects. And 
farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
metionleſs, there muſt be ſubtracted from 
theſe the Medium of Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 


Media, thro' which Painting imitates, 


Mus ic, paſſing to the Mind thro' the 


Organ of the Ear, can imitate only by 
Sounds and Mctions, 


PotTRY, having the Ear alſo for its 
Organ, as far as Words are conſidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds, can go no far- 


ther in Imitating, than may be performed 


by Sound and Motion. But then, as theſe 
its Sounds ſtand by * Compat for the various 


Ideas, with which the Mind is fraught, it is 
enabled by this means to imitate, as far as 


* 


Lan- 


See Note (a) Page 55. 


57 
PAINTING, having the Eye for its Or- Ch. I. 
gan, cannot be conceived to imitate, but — 
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— will, in a manner, include all things. 
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Ch. I. Language canexpreſs; and that it is evident 
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Now from hence may be ſeen, how 
theſe ARTS agree, and how they differ. 
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Trey agree, by being all Minzrie, 
or IMETATIVE. 


THey di fer, as they imitate by different 
Media; Pal N TIN G by Figure and Colour; 
Muous1c, by Sound and Motion; PAINTING 
and Mus1c, by Media which are Natural; 
Porr Rx, for the greateſt Part, by a Medium, 
which is Artificial (c]. 


93. 


2 * — 


_— 


(e) A Figure painted, or a compoſition of Mu- 
fical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that, 
of which they are intended to be the Reſemblance. But 
a Deſcription in Words has rarely any ſuch natural 

Relation to the ſeveral Ideas, of which thoſe Words are 
the Symbals. None therefore underſtands the Deſcrip- 
tion, but thoſe who ſpeak the Language. On the con- 

trary, Muſical and FE IIs are intelligible 
to all Men. 


, mur 
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> 3. As to that ART, which upon the Ch, I. 
whole is moſt excellent of thethree; it muſt be A 
obſerved, that among theſe various Media 
_ of imitating, ſome will naturally be more ac- 
E- curate, ſome /eſs; ſome will bet imitate one 
MF Subject; ſome, another. Again, among 
a the Number of Subjects there will be natu- 
llłeally alſo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 
merit. There will be ſome ſublime, and 
ſome ow; ſome copious, and ſome ſhort ; 
3 ſome pathetic, and others void of Paſſion ; 
. ſome formed to inſtruct, and others not ca- 
4 pable of it. 
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3 Now, from theſe 720 Circumſtances ; 

8 that is to ſay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation, and the Merit of the Subject 
mitated, the Queſtion concerning «which 

Artis moſt excellent, muſt be tried and de- 

termined. | 
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1 Ww it is ſaid that Poetry is not univerſally, but 

Ws | only for the greater part artificial, ſee below, Chapter 

_ the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eſtimated, —_ 
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Ch. I. Tris however cannot be done, without 
u Detail of Particulars, that ſo there may 
be formed, on axon part, Juſt and accurate | 


Nen 
To begin thergfore with Pai * 


CHAP. 
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On the Subjects which Painting imitates.— 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates.— 
Compariſon of Muſic with Painting. 


"HE FITTEST SUBJECTS FOR 
PAINTING, are all ſuch ThINGs, 


and INCIDENTS, as are peculiarly cha- 


racteri ſed by FiGURE and COLOUR. 


OF this kind are the whole Maſs (a) of 
Things inanimate and vegetable; ſuch as 
Flowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landſkips 
The various Tribes of Animal Figures; ſuch 
as Birds, Beaſts, Herds, Flocks—— I he 
Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, when accompanied with Configura- 
tions, which are ob οUνe and remarkable(b)— 

The 


mm 


— — 1 


P. 55. 
(a) THE Reaſon is, that zhe/e things are 3 
⁊qholly known to us by theirs Colour and Figure. Be- 
ſides, they are as motionleſs, for the mot part, in 
Nature, as in the Imitation. 

() INSTANCES of this kind are the Flying of 
Birds, the Galloping of Horſes, the Roaring of Lions, 


the Crowing of Cocks. And the Reaſon is, that 


| though 
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Ch. II. 


— 
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Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
— Male, Female; Young, Old; Handſome, 


Ugly;) and in all its Attitudes, (as Laying, 
Sitting, Standing, Cc.) The Natural 


Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (ſuch 


asCrying,Laughing, Hollowing,&c.)(c)— 


All Energies, Paſſions, and Affections of the 


Soul, being in any degree more intenſe or 
violent 


— 


though to paint Motion or Sound be impoſſible, yet the 
Motions and Sounds here mentioned having an im- 
mediate and natural Connection with a certain viſible 
ConFIGURATION f the Parts, the Mind, from a 


Proſpect of this Configuration, conceives inſenſibly that 


which is concomitant; and hence it is that, by a ſort of 
Fallacy, the SounDs and Mor1I Os appear to be 
painted alſo. On the contrary, not ſo in ſuch Mo- 
tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fiſh; or in 
ſuch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat; becauſe here is no 


ſuch ſpecial Configuration to be perceived. Hamer in his 


Shield deſcribing the Picture of a Bull ſeized by two 
Lions, ſays of the Bull—s d jaxgs: ue EH 
He, bellowing leudly, was drag dalong. Where Euſtathius, 
in commenting on this Bellowing, ſays, ws id T9 
Xnwali, as he (the Bull) made manife/? (in the Picture) 
by his Figure or Attitude, Euſt. in J. Z. p. 1224. 
(cc) Tak Reaſon is of the ame kind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding ; and by 
the /ame Rule, the Obſervation mult be confined to 
natural Sounds only. In Language, few of the Speakers 
know the En, which attend it. 
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violent than ordinary (d — Al A#ions Ch. II. 
and Events, whole Integrity or W helenefs — 


depends upon a ſhort and ſelf-evident Sue- 
ceſſion of Incidents (e) Or if the Suc- 
ceſſion be extended, then /uch Actions at 
leaſt, whoſe Incidents are all along, during 
that Succeſſion, ſimilar ( f)—— All Actions, 
which being qualified as 2bove,open them- 
ſelves into a large Variety of Circumſtances, 

con- 


* 


— 


(4) ThE Reaſon is till of the /me kind, viz. 
from their Viſible Effects on the Body. They natu- 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular 
Redneſs or Paleneſs ; or a particular Modification of its 
Muſcles ;, or elſe to the Limbs, a particular Attitude. 
Now all theſe Effects are ſolely referable to CoLouk 
and FIGURE, the two grand ſenſible Media, peculiar 
to Painting. See Raphaels Cartoon: of St. Paul at 
Athens, and of his ſtriking the Sorcerer Eljmas blind: 
See alſo the Crucifixion of Polycrates, and the Suffer- 
ings of the Conſul Regulus, both by Salvator Roſa. 


(e) For of neceſſty every PICTURE is a Punctum 
Temporis or INSTANT. 


Sven, for inſtance, as. a Storm at Sea; whoſe 
Incidents of Vifien may be nearly all included in foam- 
ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erect 
Poſture, and Men hanging upon the ropes.- 
Or as a Battle; which from Beginning to End pre- 
fents nothing elſe, than Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 
Diſorder. Now ſuch Events may be well imitated 


all 
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A Discovrst n MUSIC, 
concurring all in the ſame Point of Time (g). 
All Actions which are known, and 
known univerſally, rather than Actions 
newly invented or known but to few (/). 

| AND 


„—„ — _— 


all at once; for how long ſoever they laſt, they are but 


Repetitions of the ſame Nicias, the Painter, recom- 
mended much the ſame Subjects, viz. a Sea- fight or a 
Land-battle of Cavalry. His reaſons too are much the 
ſame with thoſe mentioned in Note(g). He concludes 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeſſors, how- - 
ever important, ) that the Subject itſelf is as much aPart 
of the Painter's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of 
Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Ox. 


(2) Fox PAINTING is not bounded in EX TEN- 
'SION, as it is in DuRATION. Beſides, it ſeems 


true in every Species of Compoſition, that, as far as 


Perplexity and Confuſion may be avoided, and the 
I/haleneſs of the Piece may be preſerved clear and in- 
telligible; the more ample the Magnitude, and the 
greater the Variety, the greater alſo, in proportion, 
the Beauty and Perfection. Noble inſtances of this 
are the Pictures above-mentioned in Note (4). 
See Ariſtet. Poet. cap. 7. O d xa aulnv Od ci TS 
edu 00>, Gel u, &c, See alſo Charaferi« 
flicks, V. I. p. 143. and Boſſa, B. 1. cap. 16. L Achille 


 d Homire oft fi grand, &c. 


(h) Tae Reaſon i is, chat a Picture being (as has 
been ſaid) but a Peint or Inflant, in a Story well 
known the SpeQator's Memory will ſupply the pre. 


vious and the ſubſequent. But this cannot be done, 


where 
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Aud thus much as to the Subjects of ch. IL 
Ty GR 


6 2. In Mos1c, THE FITTEST SUB= 


JecTsof IMITATIONareall ſuch THIN GS 


and 


— 


—C — 


where ſuch Knowledge is wanting. And therefore it 


may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the moſt cele- 
brated Subjects, borrowed by Painting from Hiſtory, 
would have been any of them intelligible thro the 
Medium of Painting only, ſuppoſing Hiſtory to have 


been * and to have given no additional Information. | 


IT may be here added, that Horace, comformatily 


to this Reaſoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita= 
tion a #nowNn Story, before an untnotun. 


"Fugue 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Dan i proferres | ignotas, indictaque primus. 


Art. Poet. v. 128. 


Aup indeed as the being under fioed. to others, either 
Hearers or Spectators, ſeems to be a common Regui- 
fite to all Mimetic Arts whatever; ; (for to thoſe, who 


underſtand them not, they are in fact no Mimetic 


Arts) it follows, that Perſpicuity muſt be Z/ntial to 
them all; and that no-prudent Artiſt would neglect, 
if it were poſſible, any juſt Advantage to obtain this 


End. Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notortety of the Subject imitated. 


Ys — » - . ' mn. 3 Of 
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Ch. II. and Id ciDEN Ts, as are moſt eminently * ha- 
* radteriſed by MorT1on and SOUND. | 


[Morron may be either Prog or fav! 7 , 


even or uneven, broken or continuous= 
SOUND may be either % or loud, high or 
low. Wherever therefore any of theſe Spe- 
cies of Motion or Sound may be found in 
an eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree, 


there will be room for Music AL IuIT A- 
TION. 


World, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Toſſings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water, as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Cataracts, Rivers, Seas, &c.—The 
ſame of Thunder—the ſame of Winds, as 
well the ſtormy as the gentle. In the 
Animal World, it may imitate the Voice of 
ſome Animals, but chiefly that of ſinging 
Birds It may alſo faintly copy ſome of 
their Motions. —lIn the Human Kind, it can 

| alſo 


— 
a 
» 
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N 
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| Tus, in the Natural or Inanimate 
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alſo imitate ſome Motions (i) and Sounds (H); Ch. II. 
and of Sounds thoſe moſt perfectly, which Ya" 


are expreſſive of Grief and Anguiſh (1). 


Aup thus much as to the Subjects, 
which Muſic imitates. 


$ 3. IT remains then, that we compare 
_ theſe two ARTS together. And here in- 
deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general, it 
muſt be confeſſed that—as it can, from its 


Genius, imitate nh Sounds and Motiong— 
as there arenot many Motions either in the 


Animal 


1 


(i) As the Walt of the Giant Polypheme, in the 


Paſtoral of Acts and Galatea. — 8. what * Strides 
. be takes 5 &c. 


(4) As the Shouts of a Multitude, in the Corona- 


tion Anthem of, God ſave the King, &c. 


(1) Tux Reaſon is, that this Species of Muſical 
Imitation moſt nearly approaches Nature. For Grief, 
in moſt Animals, declares itſelf by S2znds, which are 
not unlike to long Notes in the Chromatic Syſtem. 

Of this kind is the Chorus of Baal's Prieſts in 


the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful Tidings, bow ye 
wound, &c. | 


F 3 


| 3 3. A Discouxsz on MUSIC, 
nin. Animal or in the Inanimate World, which 
— are excluſiucly peculiar even to any Spec ies 
and ſcarcely any to an Individual——as 
there are no Natural Sounds, which cha- 
racteriſe at leaſt lower than a Species (for 
the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in 
every Species the /ame) —farther, as 
Muſic does but imper feftly imitate even 
| theſe Sounds and Motions Un On the 
contrary, as Figures, Poſtures of Figures, 
and Colours characteriſe not only every ſen- 


Able Species, but even every Individual; and 
for the moſt part alſo be various ® Energies 


and Paſſions of every Individual——and 
farther, as Painting is able, with the higheſt 
Accuracy and Exacineſs, toimitate all theſe 
Colours and Figures ; and while Muſical , | 


Imita- 
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(m) Tue Reaſon is from the Diſſimilitude be- 
tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature, and thoſe 
of Muffc.” Muſical Sound; are all produced from Eren 
Vibration, moſt Natural from Uneven ; Muſical Mo 


tions are chiefly Definite in their Meaſure, moſt | 
Natural are Indefinite. 


* See Note (d) of this Chapter. 
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PAIN TING, al POECET.- - 
Imitation pretends at mo/t to no more, than Ch. 
the raiſing of Ideas /imilar, itſelf aſpires to 
raiſe Ideas the very ſame —— in a word, as 
Painting, in reſpect of its Subjects, i is equal 
to the nobleſt Part of Imitation, the Imi- 
tating regular Actions conſiſting of a Whole 
and Parts; and of ſuch Imitation, Muſic is 

utterly incapable——FROM ALL THIS it 
mult be confeſſed, that Mustcar IMITA- 
TION Is GREATLY BELOW THAT OF 
PAINTING, and that at Bet it is but an 
imperfect thing. | 


As to the Eficacy therefore of Music, 
it muſt be derived from another Source, 
which muſt be left for the preſent, to be 
conſidered of hereafter *, 


| 'T HERE remains to he mentioned Imi- 
tation by Poetry. 


— * —B 
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4 Discourse on MUSIC, 
CHAP. III. 

On the Subjefts which Poetry imitates, but 

imitates oniy thro' natural Media, or mere 

Sounds—— Compariſon of Poetry in this 


Capacity, firſt with 1 then with 
Mu ſic. 


OETIC IMITATION includes every 

thing in it, which is performed either by 
PieTUkE-IMITAT1oON or MUSICAL ; for 
its Materials are Words, and Words are 
* Symbols by Compact of all Ideas. 


FARTHER as Words, beſide their being 
Symbols by Compact, are alſo Sounds vari- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed by their Aptneſs to be 
rapidly or ſlowly pronounced, and by the 
reſpective Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids, or 
Yowels in their Compoſition ; it will follow 
that, beſide their Compal. Relation, they 


will 


— — a — 


# See Nute (a) Chap. I. 
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will have likewiſe a Natural Relation to all Ch: III. 


ſuch Things, between which and them- 
ſelves there is any Natural Reſemblance, 


Thus, for inſtance, there is Natural Re- 


ſemblance between all ſorts of harſh and 
grating Sounds. There is therefore (ex- 
clufive of its Signification) a Natural Rela- 


tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verſe in * Virgil, 5 um 


Stridenti miſerum ſti puld di di her dere Carmen. 
or of that other in F Milton. 


Grate on their Scrannel Pi pes of wretched 


| Soalſo between the y dit 2 ift Gliding of 
a2 River, and of chat Verſe i in 1 | Horace, 


* 


— — aH ille 
Labi tur, & labetur i in omne . um. 


AND thus in part even Poetic Imitation 


has its Foundation in Nature. But then 


aF en ann 


„* 


— 
— es. 


* Ecl. 3. ver. 27. Im his Leid. 
[| Epiſt. 2. I. I. ver. 42, 43. | 
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Ch. III. this Imitation goes not far: and taken 

ry without the Meaning derived tothe Sounds 
from Compact, is butlittle intelligible, how- 
ever — and claborate. 452 


— — 


185 If therefore! Porn: rar be compared 
with PAINTING, in reſpect of this its 
merely Natural and Inarti Hficial Nel em- 
blance, it may be juſtly ſaid that In as 

much as of Zhis fort of Reſemblance, 


Poetry (like Muſic) has no other Sources, 
than thoſe two of Sound and Motton—— 


in as much as it often wants theſe Sources 
tbemſelves (for Numbers of Words neither 
bave, nor can have any Reſemblance to £ 
thoſe Adeas, of which they are the Sym- 
bols)——in as much as Natural Sounds 
and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themſelves but * ſogſe and indefinite Ac- 
cidents of thoſe Subjects, to which they 
belong, and conſequently do but Je and 
indefinitely characteriſe them——laſlly, in 
as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 
ea but 


. 2 675 68. 
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but faintly reſemble thoſe of Nature, which Ch, III. 
are themſelyes confeſſed to be ſo imperfect vv 
and vague FROM ALL THIS it will 
follow (as i it has already followed of Muſic) 
that——PoteTic IMITATION FOUNDED 
IN Mere NATURAL RESEMBLANCE 18 
MUCH INFERIOR To THAT oF PAINT- 


ING, and at be/t but very imper feds. 


$ 3. As td the Preference, which ſuch 
Pokx ric IMITATION may claim before 
MusicAr, or Musicar IMITATION be- 
fore THAT; the Merits on each Side may 
appear perhaps equal, They both fetch 
their Imitations from I Sound and Motion, 
Now Mus c ſeems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion, and POETRY as to Sound. 
The Reaſon | is, that in Motions (a) Muſic 


Has 


3 — | 
5 . 
(a) Mus1c has no leſs than five di id b 


of Notes in ordinary uſe, reckoning from the Semi- 
brief to the Semi-quaver 3 all which may be infi- 


nitely 
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Ch. III. has a greater J. ariety; and in Sounds, thoſe 
— 111 11 approach nearer to Nature _ 


/ 


Ir therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be ſuppoſed 


nearly equal; it will follow, that THE 
Meklir or THE Two IMITATIONS 


WILL BE NEARLY BRPAL $550. 


rags. FD 


8 „ü 


* 


nitely compounded, even in any one Time, or Mea- 
ſure POETRY, on the other hand, has but two 
Lengths or Quantities, a long Syllable and a ſhort, 
(which is its Half) and all the Variety of Verſe ariſes 
from ſuch Feet and Metres, as theſe two Species of 


Syllables, by being compounded, can be made produce. 


{s) Mous1car Sounds are produced by even 
Vibrations, which ſcarcely any Natural Sounds are —— — 
on the contrary, Words are the Product ol uneven 
Vibration, and ſo are moſi Natural Sounds 
Add to this, that Words are far more numerous, than 
Muſical Sounds. So that Poetry, as to imitation by 
Sound, ſeems to exceed Muſic, not only in nearneſs of 
Reſemblance, but even in 1 ariety alſo. 


CHAP, 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


CH A F. IF. 

On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Wordsſignificant; the Subjects at the ſame 
time being ſuch, to which the Genius of each 
of the other two Arts is moſt perfectly 
adapted Its Compariſon in theſe Subjects, 
firſt with Painting, then with Muſic. 


"HE Mimetie Art of PogTRY has 

been hitherto conſidered, as fetch- 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 
ſemblance. In this it has been ſhewn 
much inferior to PAINTING, and nearly 
equal to Mvus1c, 


Ix remains to be conſidered, what its 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
Natural Sound, but by Sound fgnrficant ; 
by Words, the compact Symbols of all kinds 
of Ideas. From hence depends its genuine 


Force. 


Ch IV. 
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Ch. IV. Force. And here, as it is able to find 
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— Sounds expreſſive of every Idea, fo is there 


no Subject either of Picture-Imitation, or 
Muſical, to which it does not aſpire ; all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 
manner, to be deſcribed by Words. 


| WazTHER Zherefore POETRY, in this 
its proper Sphere, be equal to the Imitation of 
the other two ARTS, is the Queſtion at pre- 
ſent, which comes in order to be diſcuſſed. 


Now as Subjects are infinite, and the 
other two Arts are not equally adapted to 


imitate all; it is propoſed, firſt to compare 


PoETRY with them in ſuch SUBJECTS, fo 
which they are moſt perfectly adapted. 


$ 2. To begin therefore with PAlx r- 
ING. A SUBJECT, in which the Power 
of this Art may be moſt fully exerted, 
(whether it be taken from the Inanimate, 
or the Animal, or the Moral World) muſt 
be a SUBJECT, which is principally and 
eminently charaferiſed by certain Colours, 

| Figures, 
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Figures, and Poſtures of Figure. beſ⸗ Ch. IV. 
Comprehenſion depends not on a Succeſſion of — 
Events; or at leaſt, if on a Succeſſion, on a 


ſhort and Jef vvigent one———which admits a 


large V ariety of ſuch C ircumſtances, as all 
concur in the ſame individual Point of Time, 
and relate all to one principal Adion. 


As to ſuch a Subject therefore In as 
much as PoETRY is forced to paſs thro? 
the Medium of Compact, while PAINTING 
applies immediately thro the Medium of 
Nature; the one being underſtood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only——1n as much as Natural 

Operations muſt needs be more afeting, 


than Arizficial——in as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 


are conſummate and wrought up to the Per- 
fection of Art; while Poetry can raiſe 20 


other (a)than what ever Mind is furniſhed 
WE with 


* Note (c) p. 58. 
(a) WHEN we read in M:LToON of Eve, that 


Grace was in all her Steps, Heaun in her Eye, 
In ev'ry Geflure Dignity and Love ; ; 


we 
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Ch.IV. with before—in as much as Painting ſhews - 
— all the minute and various concurrent Cir- 


cumſtances of the Event in the ſame indivi- 
dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature ; while Poetry is forced to want 


this Circumſtance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into ſome de- 


gree of Detail 


in as much as this Detail 


creates often the Dilemma of either be- 


coming tedious, to be clear; or if not 
tedious, then obſcure laſtly, in as much 


as all — more ſimilar, more imme- 


diate, 


we 1 an Image not of that Evs, which MiLToN 
conceived, but of ſuch an EvE only, as every one, 
by his own proper Genius, is able to repreſent, from 
reflecting on thoſe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
theſe ſeveral Sounds, The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps beſtowed one accurate 


| Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 


mean; or ever enriched the Mind with Ideas of 


Beauty, or aſked whence they are to be acquired, 


and by what Proportions they are conflituted. On 


the contrary, when we view Eve as painted by an 


able Painter, we labour under no ſuch Difficulty ; 
becauſe we have exhibited before us the better Con- 


ceptions of an ARTIST, the genuine Ideas of perhaps a 
TI TIA or a RAPHAEL. 


PAINTING, 2 PO ETRY. 


Reaſons above, the Ie of Poetry 
are leſs ſimiliar, leſs immediate, and leſs in- 


telligible than thoſe of Painting From 


ALL THIS it will follow, that — IN ALL 
SUBJECTS, WHERE PAINTING CAN 
FULLY EXERT 4TSELF, THE IMITA=- 
TIONS of PAINTING ARE SUPERIOR 
TO THOSE OF POETRY, AND CONSE= 
QUENTLY IN ALL SUCH SUBJECTS 


THAT PAINTING HAS THE PREFE= 
RENCE., © 


§ 3. AND now to compare PoETRY 


with Mos1c, allowing to Muſic the ſame 


Ad vantage of a well-adaptedSubje&, which 


has already been allowed to Painting in the 
Compariſon juſt preceding. 


War ſuch a Sun JECT is, has already 
been * deſcribed. And as to Preference, it 


muſt 


— = —— 


* So Chap. Ih $2. 


79. 
diate, and more intelligible, are preferable Ch.IV. 
to thoſe which are %% ſo; and for the 2 
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cn Iv. muſt be confeſſed, that An as much as 
—— Mosicar IMITATIONS, tho Natural, 
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aſpire not to raiſe the ſame Ideas, but only 
Ideas|| ſimilar and analogous; while Poꝝ ic 
IMITATION, tho' Artificial, raiſes Ideas 
the very /ſame—in as much as the Definite 
and Certain is ever preferable to the Indefe- 
nite and Uncertain; and that more eſpeci- 
ally in Initations, where the principal 
00 8 8 AO is in recognizing the Thing 

emulating 


— 
22 f . 


(5) THaT there is an eminent Delight in hi: 
very RECOGNITION f/, abſtract from any thing 
pleaſing in the Subject recognized, is evident from 
hence———that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 
highly charmed with Imitation, at whoſe Originals i in 
Nature we are ſhocked and terrified. Such, for in- 
ſtance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beaſts, and the like. 


Tu Cauſe, aſſigned for this, ſeems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and Perfection, but alſo in the juſt and na- 
tural Energies of our ſeveral Limbs and Faculties, 
And hence, among others, the Foy in REagoninG; 


as being the Energy of that principal Faculty, our In- 
TELLECT or UNDERSTANDING. This Joy ex- 


| tends, not only to the Wiſe, but to the Multitude. 


For all Men have an Aver/ion to Ignorance and Error, 
and 
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imitated—it will follow from hence that Ch. IV. 
EVEN IN SUBJECTS THE BEST ADAPTED WW 
To MusicAL IMITATION, THE IMIT A- 


TION of POETRY WILL BE STILL MORE 
EXCELLENT. 


_— 


and in ſome degree, however moderate, are glad to. 
learn and to inform themſelves. 


HEN cxE therefore the Delight, ariing from theſe 
Imitations; as we are enabled, in each of them, to 
exerciſe the REASONING FACULTY 3 and, by com- 
paring the Copy with the Archetype in our Minds, to 
INFER that THis is SUCH a THING and, THAT, 

' ANOTHER ; a Fact remarkable among Children, 
even in their firſt and earlieſt Days. 
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A DISCOURSE on MUSIC, 


CHAP. V. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates by 
Words jignsficant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects not adapted fo the Genus of 
either of the other Arts—The Nature of 
thoſe Subjets—T he Abilities of Poetry 

1 to imitate them—— Compariſon of Poetry 

0 ko in theſe Subjects, fr/t with . 

Ih then with Muſic. | 


i 
{ 
q 
1 


e. HE MIMETIC ART of PoE TR 
—— has now been conſidered in #49 

Views—Firſt, as 1mitating by mere natural 
Mela; and in this it has been placed on a 
level with Music, but much inferior to 
PAINTING It has been ſince con- 
ſidered as imitating thro' Sounds fignificant 
by Compact, and that in ſuch Subjects re- 
ſpectively, where PainTinNG and Music 
have the lle Power to exert themſelves. 

Here 
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Here to Painting it has been held inſerior, Ch. » 
but to Muſic it has been priferred.. de SOR 


IT remains to bu conſidered——what 
other Subjects Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of the other two Arts is lefs per- 
fectly adapted—How far Poetry is able to 
imitate them and whether from the 
Perfection of its Imitation, and the Nature 
of the Subjects themſelves, it ought to be 
called no more than cq:a/ to its Siſter Arts; 
or whether, on the whole, it ſhould not 
rather be called /upertor. 


) » To begin, in the firſt place, by 
comparing it with Painting, 


Tre Subjects of Poetry, to which the 
Genius of Pain/ing is not adapted, are— 
all Actions, whote (4) Vile is of fo 

C _  - eugemn 


A es ——_— 
— 


W 


3 


(a) b For a jo and accurate Deſcription of l hole- 

neſs and Unity, fee Arift. Poet. Ch. 7 & 8. and Boſſa, 

his beſt Interpreter, in his Treatiſe on the Epic Poem. 
B. II. ch. 9, 10, 11. 


Ch. V. 
— 


A Dis covksz on MUSIC, 
lengthened a Duration, that zo Point of 
Time, in any part of that Whole, can be 


given fit for Painting; neither in its Be- 
ginning, which will teach what is Subſc- 


- quent ; nor in its End, which will teach 


what is Previous; nor in its Middle, which 
will declare both the Previous and the Sub- 


ſequent. 


—Alfſo all Subjects ſo framed, as 
to lay open the internal Conſtitution of Man, 
and give us an Inſight into (5) Characters, 
Manners, Paſſions, and Sentiments, 


ru 


=" "= 


(%) For a Deſcription of CHARACTER, ſee be- 
low, Note (4) of this Chapter. 


As for MaNnNERs, it may be ſaid in general, 
that a certain Syſlem of them makes a Character; and 
that as theſe Syſtems, by being d:ferently compounded, 
make each a different Character, ſo is it that one Man 
truly differs from another. 


Pass IONS are obvious ; Pity, Fear, Anger, &c. 


SENTIMENTS are diſcoverable in all thoſe 
Things, which are the proper Buſineſs and End of 
SpEECH or DiscouRsE. The chief Branches of 
this End are to Aſert and Prove; to Solve and Re- 


fute;, to expreſs or excite Paſſins ; to amplify In- 


cadents, 


. PAINTING, and POETRY. 


Tur Merit of theſe Subjects is obvious. Ch. V. 
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They muſt neceſſarily of all be the moſt 


| aftetting ; ; the| moſt improving; and ſuch 
of which the Mind has the /fronge/t Com- 
prebenfion. 


For as to the affefing Part—if it be 
true, that all Events more or leſs affed us, 
as the Subjects, which they reſpect, are 
more or leſs nearly related to us; then 
ſurely thoſe Events muſt needs be moſt af- 
fefing, to whole Subjects we are of all the 
moft intimately related. Now ſuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind; and 
Men and Human Actions are the SY, 
here propoſed for Imitation. 


G 3 e 


* 


* 


cidents, and to diminiſo them. It js in theſe 
things therefore, that we muſt look for Sentiment. 
See Ari. Poet. c. 19. iss d xalz Try Aiavoav 
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Ch. V. 
ſurely (to Man at leaſt) ſo great, as that 
which is derived from a juſt and decent 


A Discourst o MUSIC, 


As to Inprovement— there can be none 


Repreſentation of Human Manners, and 


Sentiments For what can more contribute 


to give us that Mafter-Knowledge (c), with- 
| JAY out 


(e) TNael EATTON. But farther, 
beſides obtaining this moral Science from the Con- 
templation of Human Liſe; an End comme: both to 
Epic, Tragic, and Comic Poetry; there is a pecu- 
har End to Tragedy, tact of eradicating the Paſſions 
of 570 and Fear, "Egw 8v reer. Hiluncis t Akts 
oral 0 reg - tte >, OY, wegn Thy 


10 1 wal run xxbzerw. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. 
TRAGEDY is the Imitatign of an Action important and 
perfect, thro' PIT Y and FEAR Working the PUROGA- 
TION OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS, 


THERE are none, it is evident, ſo devoid of theſe 
two Paſſion', as thoſe perpetually converſant, where 
the Occaſions of them are moſt freguert; ſuch, for 
inſtance, as the Military Men, the Profeſſors of 
Medicine, Clirurgery, and the like. Their Minds, 
by wis Intercourſe, become as it were callous; gain- 
ing an Apathy by Leperzence, which no Theory can 
yer teach them. 

Now 


PAINTING, ond POETRY. 
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out which, all et, ,] Knowledge will prove Ch. V. 


of little or no Utility? 


G 4 | As 


Now that, which is wrought in theſe Men by 


the real Diſaſters of Life, may be ſuppoſed wrought 
in others by the Fiftions of Tragedy; yet with this 
happy Circumſtance in favour of Tragedy, that, 


without the Diſaſters being real, it can obtain the 


fame End. 


IT muſt however, for all this, be confeſſed, that 
an Effect of this kind cannot reaſonably be expected, 
except among Nations, like the Athenians of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendance upon theſe 
Theatrical Repreſentations. For it is not a /ingle or 
occa/icnal Application to theſe Paſſions, but a corftant 
and znznterrupted, by which alone they may be leſſened 
or removed. 


— 


Ir would be improper to conclude this Note, 


without obſerving, that the Philofopher in this 
place by PiTY means not PHiLanTtHROPY, Na- 
tural Affectian, a Readineſs to relieve ethers in their 
Catamities and Diſireſs; but, by Pity, he means that 


SENSELESS EFFEMINATE CONSTERNATION, 


which ſeizes weak Minds, on the ſudden- Projpef? of any 
thing diſaſtrous; which, in its more violent Effects, 
is ſeen in Shrickings, Swoonings, &c. a Paſſion, fo far 
from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who 


labours under its Influence, of all . to do the 
leaſt god Office. 
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Ch. V. As to our Comprelienſion— there is no- 


= thing certainly, of which we have ſo \firong 


Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part, or Active Principle of the 


Vegetable, weknaw it but oſcurelh; becauſe 


there we can diſcover neither Paſjion, nor 


Senſation. In the Animal World indeed 


this Principle is more ſeen, and that from 
the Paſſions and Senſations which there de- 
clare themſelves. Yet all ſtill reſts upon the 


mere Evidence of Senſe ; upon the Force 
only of external and unaſſiſted Experience. 


But in the Moral or Human World, as we 
have a Medium of Knowledge far more 
accurate than this; ſo from hence it is, 
that we can comprehend accordingly. 


WIr regard therefore to the various 
Events which happen ere, and the various 
Cauſes, by which they are produced 

inother Words, of all Characters, Manners, 
Human Paſſions, and Sentiments; beſides 
the Evidence of Senſe, we have the Bg 

Evidence 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
Evidence additional, in having an expreſs Ch. V. 
Conſciouſneſs of ſomething fmilar within 
of ſomething homogeneous in the Receſſes of 
our own Minds; in that, which conſtitutes 
to each of us bis true and real Self. 


Tus E therefore being the Subjects, nor 
adapted to the Genius of Painting, it comes 
next to be conſidered, how far Poetry can 
imitate them, 


AND here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equal, cannot be doubted ; as it has that 
for the Medium of its 83 through 
which Nature declares herſelf in the ſame 
Subjects. For the Sentiments in real L ife 
are only known by Men's * Diſcourſe. 
And the Characters, Manners, and Paſſions 
of Men being the Prompters to what they 
ſay; it muſt needs follow, that their Dz/- 


courſe will be a conſtant Specimen of thoſe 
Characters, Manners, and Paſ/ions. 


Format 


2 84, Note 67. 
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ch. v. 


A Discourst on MUSIC, 


* Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad 
omnem 

Fortunarum hiabitum; ; juvat; aut impellit ad 
iram : 

Poſt effert Animi Motus, INTERPRETE 
LiNGUA. 

Nor only therefore Language is an ade-- 
gquate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti- 
ments it is the only Medium; and in Man- 
ners and Paſſions there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that clear, 
preciſe, and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ſtand allotted to the various ſorts of Men, 
and are found to conſtitute the ſeveral Cha- 
racters of each (a). 

93. 


2 * Pa 


_— 


% 


* Tbr. de Arie Peet. verſ. 108. 


6d) IT is true indeed that (beſides what is done 
by Poetry) there is ſome Idea of Character, which 
even Painting can communicate. Thus there is no 
doubt, but that ſuch a Countenance may be found by 


Painters for Aineas, as would convey upon view a 
mild, 


— 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


) 3. To compare therefore Poetry, n Ch. V; 
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theſe Subjects, with Painling In as much 


as no Subjects of Painting are * wholly ſu- 


i perior 


* P. 57, 58. 75, 76. 
mild, humane, and yet a brave Diſpoſition. But 
then this Idea would be vague and general. It would 
be concluded, only in the groſs, that the Hero was 
Good, As to that Syſtem of Qualities peculiar to 
Eneas only, and which alone properly conſtitutes his 


true and real Character, this would {till remain a 


Secret, and be no way diſcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance ? 
Or, if it were deducible, how few SpeQators would 
there be found ſo ſagacious ? It is here, therefore, 
that Recourſe muſt be had, not to Painting, but to 
Poetry. So accurate a Conception of Character can 
be gathered only from a Succeſſion of various, and yet 
conſiſtent Actions; a Succeſſion, enabling us io conjec- 
ture, what the Perſon of the Drama will do in the 
future, from what, already he has done in the paſt, 
Now to ſuch an Imitation, Poetry only is equal; 
becauſe it is not bounded, like Painting, to ſhort, and, 
as it were, iHant Events, but may imitate Subjects 
of any Duration whatever. Sce Ariſt. Poet. cap. 6. 
„Egi ot bog patv To TeizTgv, @ OnAot Thy Wedge 
o TIS isl, W Oig un is dnAovs 6 wong 7 
@evye 0 Atywv. See allo the ingenious and learned 
Boſſu, Book 4. ch. 4. 
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Ch. V. perior to Poetry; while the Subjects, here 
D deſcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 
ing in as much as they are of all Sub- 

jects the moſt f affecting, and improving, 


| 
| | 
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in as much as, beſides all Imitation, there 
is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing from its very 
Numbers (e); whereas Painting has Pre- 


tence 
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(-) ThaT there Is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing 
from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or ſix firſt Lines of the Paradiſe Leſt; where, 
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ment, or the leaſt Degree of Imitation, every Reader 
muſt find himſelf to be ſenſibly delighted; and that, 
only from the graceful and ſimple Cadence of the 
Numbers, and that artful Variation of the Czſura or 
Pauſe, ſo eſſential to the Harmony of every good 


Poem. 
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An Engliſh Heroic Verſe conſiſts of ten Semipeds, 
or Half- feet. Now in the Lines above-mentioned 


the 
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and ſuch of which we have the ftronge/t 


1 x Poetry can mot T accurately imitate them 
| 
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without any Pomp of Phraſe, Sublimity of Senti- - 
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tence to no Charm, except that of lin- 
tion only——laſtly, (which will ſoon be 


* ſhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 


aſſociate Muſic, as a moſt powerful Ally; 
of which Aſſiſtance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable——FROM ALL THIS it may be 
fairly concluded, that POR TRV 7s not 
only Egual, but that it is in fact FAR Su- 


PERIOR TOITS SISTER ART OF Palxx- 
ING. 


$4. Bor if it exceed Painting in Sub- 


Ch. V. 


jecti, to which Painting is not adapted; no 


doubt will it exceed Music in Subjects to 
M.juſic 


1 
6 4 


* Chap. VI. 
the Pauſes are varied upon different Semipeds i in the 


Order, which follows; as may be ſeen by any, who 


will be at the Pains to examine. 


PARADISE Los r, . 


Verſe 1 Semiped 7 
cr N bbas its Pauſe J 6 
4 fall upon 5 
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Ch. V. Mufic not adapted. For here it has been 

* referred, even in thoſe Subjects, which 
have been held adapted the beſt of all. 


§ 5. POETRY 1s THEREFORE, ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO E1THER OP 
THE OTHER MIMETIC ARTS; it having 
been ſhewn to be equally excellent Ix THE 
T ACCURACY oF ITS IMITATION; and to 
imitate SUBJECTS, WHICH FAR SURPASS, 
AS WELL IN | UTILITY, As IN || Dio 
Nr. 5 


Ch. NV. 5 3. + P. 89. + P. 86. 
l See P · 83. 84. and P · 645 Note (2). See alſo 
P. 59» 


CHAP. 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


CHAP 


On Muſic confidered not as an Imitation, but 


as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry. An Ohjection 70 


Muſic ſolved. — Ile Advantage ariſing to 


it, as Well as to Poetry, From their being 


united. 


C e 
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N the above Diſcourſe, Muze: has Ch. VI. 


been mentioned as an Ally to Poetry, 
It has alſo been ſaid to derive its + Efficacy 


from another Source, than Imitation. . It 


remains, therefore, that theſe things be ex- 
plained. 


Now, in order to this, it is firſt to be 
obſerved, that there are various Affection. 
which may be raiſed by the Power of 
"_ IN 
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ch VI. Mufic. 
cbearful, or ſad; martial, or tender; and 


A Discouxs E on MUSIC, 
There are Sounds to make us 


ſo of almoſt , other Affection, which 
we feel. 


Ir is alſo further obſervable, chat there 
is a reciprocal Operation between our A 


Ffections, and our Ideas; fo that, by a fort 


of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas neceſſa- 
rily tend to raiſe in us certain Afections; 
and thoſe Afections, by a ſort of Counter- 
Operation, to raiſe the ſame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 
the Affection of Melancholy. And when, 
by any Phyſical Cauſes, that Afection hap- 
pens to prevail, it as naturally generates the 
ſame doleful Ideas. 


And hence it is, that Ideas, derived 
from external Cauſes, have at different 
times, upon the ſame Perſon, ſo different 
an Effect. If they happen to ſuit the 
Affections, which prevail within, then is 
their Impreſſion noſt ſenſible, and their Effect 


moſt 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
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 '+noſt laſting. If the contrary be true, then Ch. VI. 


is the Effet contrary. Thus, for inſtance, 


a Funeral will much more affe the ſame 


Man, if he ſee it when melancholy, than 
if he ſee it when chearful. 


Now this being premiſed, it will fol- 
low, that whatever happens to be the 

Affection or Diſpoſition of Mind, which 
ought naturally to reſult from the Genius 
of any Poem, the ſame probably it will be 
in the Power of ſome Species of Mz e to 
excite. But whenever the roter Affection 
prevails, it has been allowed that then a// 


kindred Ideas, derived from external Cauſes, 


make the my? ſenjible Impreſſion. The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muſt needs make 
the moſt ſenſible Impreſſion, when the 
(a) Affections, peculiar to them, are al- 

| ready 


2 
* ** „ 


*» 


(a) QuixTIL1AN elegantly, and exactly appoſite 


to this Reaſoning, ſays of Aujzc: Namgue & 
voce & madulatione grandia elate, jucunda dulciter, 
| | | | moaerats 


H 


— * Led 
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1 8 04 Discovurst on MUSIC, 

Ch. VI. ready excited by the Muſie. For here a 

double Force is made co-operate to one End. 

A Poet, thus aſſiſted, finds not an Audience 

in a Temper, averſe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beſt under a cool In- 
difference; but by the Preludes, the Sym- 
phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Muſic in all its Parts, rouzed into Zhoſe 
very Affections, which he would moſt 
deſire. 


Ax Audience, ſo diſpoſed, not only em- 
brace with Pleaſure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited ; but, in a manner, even 
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anticipate them in their ſeveral Imagina- 
tions. The Superſtitious have not a more 
previous Tendency to be frightened at the 
fight of Spectres, or a Lover to fall into 
+ Raptures at the ſight of his Miſtreſs; than 


a Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 
Muſic, 


— ————— — 


moderata leniter canit, totague arte conſentit cum eo— 
rum, quæ dicuntur, Ar EC T IBUS. nfl. Orator. I. 1. 
cap. 10. | 
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Muſic, to enjoy all Ideas, which are ſuitable Ch. VI 
to that Temper. + Free, JW 


AnD hence the genuine Charm of 
Muſic, and the Wonders which it works, 
thro? its great Profeſſors (5). A Power, 
which conſiſts not in Imitations, and the 
raiſing Ideas; but in the raiſing Afections, 
to which Ideas may correſpond. There 
are few to be found ſo inſenſible, I may 
even lay fo inhumane, as when Goo 
PozTRY IS JUSTLY SET To Mus1c, 
not in ſome degree to feel the Force of 
ſo amiable an Union. But to the Mules 
Friends it is a Force frreſiſtible, and pene- 

1 trates 


8 


* 


— 


(4) SUCH, above all, is George Frederick Handel; 
whoſe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exerciſe, and being itſelf far the ſublimeſt and moſt 
univerſat now known, has juſtly placed him with- 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranſient Teſti- 
mony could not be denied fo excellent an Artiſt, 
from whom this Treatiſe has borrowed ſuch eminent 
Examples, to juſtify its Aſſertions in what it has of- 
ferred concerning Muſic. 
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Ch. VI. trates into the deepeſt Receſſes of the 


— nl. 


—— * Pectus inaniter angit, 
ITrritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet. 


| $ 2. Now this is bat Source, from 
whence Muſic was F ſaid formerly 70 de- 
rive its greateſt Eficacy. And here indeed, 
not in (c) Imitation, ought it to be chiefly 
cultivated. On this account alſo it has 
been called a | powerful Ally to Poetry. 
And farther, it is by the help of this Rea- 
ſoning, that the OChyeclion is ſolved, which 
is raiſed againſt the Singing of Poetry (as 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c.) from the want 

| of 


* Horat. Epift. 1. I. 2. verſ. 211. 
+95 69. | ＋ i gt 93. : 


(e) For the narrow Extent and itil Efficacy of 


| Music, conſidered as a MiutTIC or IMITATIVE 
ART, ſee Ch. II. 5 3. 
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of Probability and Reſcmblance to Nature. Ch. VI. 
To one indeed, who has no muſical Ear 
this Objection may have Weight, It may 
even perplex a Lover of Mufic, if it hap- 
pen to ſurpriſe him in his Hours of In- 
difference, But when he is feeling the 
Charm of Poetry jo accompanied, let him 
be angry (if he can) with that, which 
ſerves only to intereſt him more feelingly 
in the Subject, and ſupport him in a 
flronger and more earneſt Attention; which 
_ enforces, by its Aid, the ſeveral Ideas of 
the Poem, and gives them to his Imagi- 
nation with unuſual Strength and Gran- 
deur. He cannot ſurely but confeſs, that 
he is a Gainer in the Exchange, when 
he barters the want of a fingle Proba- 
bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merely arbitrary and every where different) 
for a noble Heightening of Affections which 
are ſuitable to the Occaſion, and enable him 


to enter into the Subject with double Energy 
and Enjoyment. 


H 3 583. 
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A Dracovase on MUSIC, 


Ch. VI. § 3. From what has been ſaid it is 
— evident, that theſe two Arts can never be 
ſo powerful „ingly, as when they are pro- 


perly united. For Poetry, when alone, 


muſt be neceſſarily forced to ae many 
of its richeſt Ideas, in the mere raiſing of 
Affections, when, to have been properly 


reliſhed, it ſhould have found thoſe Af- 
fections in their higheſt Energy. And 
Mujic, when alone, can only raiſe Afec- 
tions, which ſoon /anguiſh and decay, if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 


Images of Poetry. Yet muſt it be re- 


| membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 
have the Precedence ; its * Utility, as well 
as Dignity, being by far the more con- 
ſiderable. 5 


§ 4. AND thus much, for the preſent, 
as to | Mus, PAINTING, and PoETR, 
the 


oy Ch. Wc 6 2. P- 83. 
+ P. 55. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 1 
the Circumſtances, in which they agree, Ch. VI. 
and in which they dier; and the PBj- 
FERENCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 
THE OTHER TWO, 
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The END. 
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TREATISE THE THIRD; 
ConcexnincG HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE: 


PART THE FiRsT. 


7. IH. 3 


 TATURE ſeems to treat Man, Part I. 
as a painter would his diſciple, vv 


to whom he commits the out- 


lines of a Figure lightly ſketched, which 
the Scholar for himſelf is to colour and 


complete. Thus from Nature we' derive 
Senſes, and Paſhons, and an Intellect, 


which each of us for himſelf has to model 
into a Character. And hence (the reverſe 


I of 


41 * 8 
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Concerning ' HAPPINESS, 


Part I, of every Species beſide) Human Characters 
alone are infinitely various; as various in- 


deed, as there are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diverſity of 
Syſtems, and of DoArines, reſpecting the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduct of Human 
Life. 


IT is inthe Hiſtory of theſe, my Friend, 
you have ſo ſucceſsfully employed yourſelf. 


You have been ſtudious to know, not fo 
much what Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians 


have done; as what they have ee ned, and 
what they have faugb! . Not an Epicure 
has more Joy in the Memory of a deli- 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recolle king, 
what we have diſcquried on theſe Sub- 


jects. 


Ap here you cannot forget (for we 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thoſe ſuperficial Cenſurers, 
who profeſs to refute, what they want 


even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 


Faith of their own Boaſting (could that be 
TT credited) 


A DIALOG uE. 
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credited) Sentiments are expoſed, Opinions Part I. 
demoliſhed, and the whole Wiſdom f. 


Antiquity lies vanquiſhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage, 
they can with eaſe diſpatch a Lion, or diſ- 
comfit a Whole E egion. But alas were 
they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 
the Subſtance, what think you would be 
the Event then? Little better, I fear, than 
was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 


feeble Old Man durſt attack the Youthful 


Pyrrius. 


—* Telum imbelle ſin? ictu 
Conjecit; rauco quod protenus ere repulſum. 
Et fummeClyprine qitic quam umbone pependit. 


AmMoNG the many long exploded and 
obſolete Syſteins, there was one, you may 
remember, for which I profeſſed a great 
Efteem. Not in the leaſt degree con- 
vinced by all I had heard againſt it, I 
| diurſt 


— 


* Eneid. l. 2. ver. 544. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. durſt venture to affirm, that no Syſtem 
was more plauſible ; that grant but its 
Principles, and the ref? followed of courſe ; 


that none approached nearer to the Per- 

 feftion of our own RELIGION, as I could 
prove, were there occaſion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 
were the Favourer of an Hypotheſis ſome- 
what f different; ſo I attempted to ſup- 
port my own, by reciting you a certain 
Dialogue. Not ſucceeding however fo 
happily in the Recollection, as I could 
wiſh, I have fince endeavoured to tran- 
ſeribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearſed. The reſult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 
Confidence to your Friendſhip and Can- 
dour. 


$ 2. Ir was at a time, when a certain 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
Gueſt. We had been fitting together, 


enter- 


. 
— — — 


+ Viz. the PLA TONIC. 
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entertaining ourſelves with Shakeſpear. Part I. 
Among many of his Characters, we had 


looked into that of Woolſey. How ſoon, 


ſays my Friend, does the Cardinal i in Diſ- 
grace abjure that Happineſs, which he was 
lately ſo fond of? Scarcely out of Office, 


but he begins to exclaim 


Vain Pomp and Glory ef the M. orld II hate ” 


So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 


with the Seaſon ; and that in Adverſity we 
are of one Mind, in Proſperity, of another. 
As for his mean Opinion, ſaid I, of 


Human Happineſs, it is a Truth, which 
ſmall Reflection might have taught him long 


before. There ſeems little need of Diſtreſs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of that F Eaſtern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Proſperity, 
when he was proving every Pleaſure, was 
yet ſo ſenſible of their Emptineſs, their In- 


ſufficiency to make him happy, that he 
pro- 


» SHakBesPpEAR's Henry the Eighth, 
+ 7. Diſp. v. 7. 
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Concerning 'H APP INESS,. 


Part , | proclaimed a Reward to the Man, who 
— fhonld invent a new Delight. The Re- 


ward indeed was proclaimed, ia” the De- 
light was not to be found. © lf by 
Delight, ſaid he, you mean ſome Good; 
fomething conducive to real Happineſs ; it 
might have been found perhaps, and yet 
not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 


Is that, ſaid I, poſſible ? It is poſſible, h 
replied he, tho" it had been the Sovereign 


Good ttſelſ—— And indeed what wonder? 


Is it probable that fuch a Mortal, as an 


Eaſtern Monarch; ſuch a pampered, flat- 
tered, idle Morta!; ſhould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subject ſo delicate? A 
Subject, enough to exerciſe the Subtleſt 
and moſt Acute? 


War then is it you eſteem, faid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be? It ſhould ſeem, by 
your Repreſentation, to be ſomething very 


Uncommon. Aſk me not the Queſtion, 
73 he, you know not where it will carry 


Its general Idea indeed is eaſy and 
bis, but tne Detail of Particulars is 
perplexed 
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nions for ever thwart us —a Paradox 


appears in almoſt every Advance. Beſides, 


113 
perplexed and long ü Paſſions, and Opi- p art Lq 


_— 


did our Inquiries ſucceed ever fo happily, 


the very Subject itſelf is always enough to 


give me Pain, That, replied I, ſeems 


a Paradox indeed, It is not, ſaid he, 


from any Prejudice, which I have con- 
ceived againſt it; for to Man I efteem it 


the nobleſt in the World. Nor is it for 


being-a Subject, to which my Genius does 


not lead me; for no Subject at all times 
has more employed my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can ſcarce ever think on it 
but an unlucky Story ſtill occurs to my 
Mind. © A certain Star-gazer, with his 
« Teleſcope was once viewing the Moon; 


& and deſcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 


« and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
«© his Companion, Let him ſpy what he 
e pleaſes; we are as near to the Moon, as 
« be and all his Brethren.” So fares it 
alas! with theſe, our moral Speculations. 
PraQtice too often creeps, where Theory 
can ſoar. The Philoſepher proves as weak, 

V „ 
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Concerning. HA PPIN ES 8, 


Part I. as s thoſe, whom he moſt contemns. A morti- 
2 fying Thought to ſuch as well attend it. 


Too mortifying, replied I, to be 


10 dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 


neral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 


eaſy from your own Account, however in- 
tricate the Detail. 


Tnvus then, ſaid he, ſince you are fo 
urgent, it is thus that I conceive it. THE 


SovEREIGN GoOD 1s THAT, THE Pos- 
SESSION OF WHICH RENDERS US HLAPPY. 


And how, ſaid I, do we poſſeſs: it? 


184 it $ enſual, or IntelleFual2 There 
you are entering, faid he, upon the Detatl. 
This is beyond your Queſtion. Not 


a {mall Advance, faid I, to indulge poor 


- Curioſity? Will you raiſe me a Thirſt, and 


be ſo cruel not to allay it? It 18 not, 
replied he, of my raiſing, but your own. 
Beſides I am not eertain, ſhould I attempt 
to proceed, whether you will admit ſuch 
Authorities, as it is poſſible I may vouch. 
That, ſaid I, muſt be determined 
by their Weight, and Character. Sup- 
b 5 2 poſe, 
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pole, faid he, it ſhould be MAxkIxp; Part J. 
the whole Human Race. Would you not * 


think it ſomething ſtrange, to ſeek of 7hoſe 
concerning Goop, who purſue it a Hu 
and Ways, and many of them contra- 
diftory ? I confels, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 

And yet, continued he, were there 
a Point, in which ſuch Di ifſentients ever 
agreed, this Agreement would be no mean 
Argument in favour of its Truth and Juſt- 
neſs. But where, replied I, is this 
Agreedient. to be found ? 


He anſwered me by aſking, What if 
it ſhould appear, that there were certain 
OR1GINALCHARACTERISTICS ANDPRE= 
CONCEPTIONS OF Good, which were N a- 
TURAL, UNIFORM ANDCOMMON TO ALL 
Men ; which all recognized in their various 
Purſuits; and that the Difference lay only 
IN THE APPLYING THEM To PARTICU= 
LARS? This requires, ſaid I, to be 
illuſtrated. As if, continued he, a 
Company of Travellers, in ſome wide 

Foreſt, were all intending for one City, 
| * 7 
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Concerning HA PPINES 8, 


Part I. but each by a Route peculiar to himſelf. 
— The Roads indeed would be various, and 


many perhaps /alſe ; but all who travelled, 
would have one End in view. It is 


evident, faid I, they would. 8o fares 
it then, added he, with Mankind in pur- 
ſuit of Goog, The Ways indeed are Many, 
but what they ſeek is ONE. 


For inflance : Did you ever hear of 
any, who in purſuit of their Gd, were 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Inſect, or 


aFiſh? None. And why not? 


ſaid he, they all agree in this 


It would be inconſiſtent, anſwered I, 
with their Nature. Lou ſee then, 
that what 
they purſue, ought to be conſſlent, and 
agreeable to their proper Nature. 80 
ought it, ſaid I, undoubtedly, If fo, 
continued he, one Pre- conception is dif- 
covered, which is common lo Good in gene- 
ral Alt is, that all Good ts ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing agreeable to Nature, This in- 


_ deed, replied I, ſeems to be agreed on all 


hands. . = 
BY 34 r 
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Bor again, ſaid he, 
ſcarcely to be found of a Temper ſo truly 
mortified, as to acquieſce in the /52oe/t, and 


ſhorteſt Neceſſaries of Life ? Who aims not, 


if he be able, at ſomething farther, ſome- 
thing better? I replied, Scarcely one. 

Do not Multitudes purſue, ſaid he, 
infinite Objects of Deſire, acknowledged, 


every one of them, to be in no reſpe&_ 
—Exquilſite Viands, deli- 


NMeceſſaries?— 
cious Wines, ſplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
deus; magnificent Apartments adornedwith 
Pictures and Sculpture; Muſic and Poetry, 


and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts? 


It is evident, ſaid I. If it be, 
continued he, it ſhould ſeem that they all 
conſidered the C/zef or Sovereign Good, not 
to be that, which conduces to bare Exiſtence 
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Is there a Man Part I. 


— 


or mere Being; for to this the Neceſſaries 


alone are adequate. I replied they were. 


But if not this, it muſt be ſomewhat 


conducive to that, which is ſuperior to mere | 
Being. It muſt. And what, con- 


tinued he, can this be, but Well- Being? 
Oo I + _ 
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Well-Being, under the various Shapes, in 
which differing Opinions paint it? Or can 
you ſuggeſt any thing elſe? I replied, 


I could not. - Mark here, then, con- 


tinued he, another Pre- conception, in which 
they all agree —the Sovereign Good is 


ſomewhat conducive, not to mere Being, but 


to Well-being, I replied, it had ſo ap- 


_ peared. 


As Alx, continued he. What labour, 
what expence, to procure thoſe rarities, 


which our own poor country 1s unable ta 


afford us ? How 1 is the world ranſacked to 
its utmoſt verges, and luxury and arts 
imported from every quarter ?——Nay 
more——How do we baffle Nature her- 
ſelf; invert her Order; ſeek the Vegetables 
of Spring in the rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the heats of Sum- 
mer ? I replied, We did. And 
what diſappointment, what remorſe, when 
endeavours fail? It is true. If this 


| then be evident, faid he, it ſhould ſeem, 


that whatever we  dclire As our Chref and 
Sove- 
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Sovereign Good, is ſomething which, -as far Part I. 
as poſſible, we would accommodate to all Places 
and Times. I anſwered, ſo it appeared. 

See then, ſaid he, another of its Cha» 

racteriſtics, another Pre-conception. 


Bur farther ſtill—— What conteſts for 
Wealth ? What ſcrambling for Property? 
What perils in the purſuit; what ſollicitude 
In the maintenance?—And why all this ? 
To what Purpoſe, what End?—Or is not 
the reaſon plain? Is it not that Wealth 
may continually procure us, whatever we 
fancy God; and make that perpetual, 
which would otherwiſe be franſient? 

I replied, it ſeemed fo. Is it not far- 
ther deſired, as /upplying us from ourſebves ; 
when, without it, we muſt be beholden to 
the benevolence of others, and depend on 
their caprice for all that we enjoy? | 
It is true, ſaid I, this ſeems a reaſon. 


AG AIN——Isnot Power of everydegree 
as much conteſted for, as Wealth? Are not 
magiſtracies, honours, principalities, and 
"a wo empire, 


120 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
| Pit I. empire, the ſubjects of ſtrife, and ever- 


>= laſting contention * I replied, They 
were. And why, ſaid he, this? To 
obtain . t End ?——lIs it not to help us, 
like wealth, to the Poſſeffion of what 108 
defire? Is it not farther to a/tertazn, to 
ſecure our enjoyments ; that when ethers 
would deprive us, we may be ſrong enough 
10 1 them? 1 e it was. 


Om to invert the wins Why are 

| there, who ſeek receſſes the moſt diſtant 
and retired ? fly courts and power, and 
ſubmit to Parcimony and Obſcurity? Why, 
all this, but from the /ame intention? 
From an Opinion that /mal! poſſeſſions, 
uſed moderately, are permanent. — that 
larger poſſeſſions raiſe envy, and are more 
frequently invaded——that the Safety of 
Power and Dignity is more precarious, than 
that of Retreat ; and that therefore they 

have choſen, what is moſt eligible upon the 
zwhole? It is not, ſaid I, improbable, 
that they act by ſome ſuch * 


Do 
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Do you not ſee then, continued he, two Part J. 
or three more Pre- conceptions of the Sou 


reign Good, which are ſought for by all, as 
eſſential to conſtitute it? And what, 
ſaid I, are theſe? That it ſhould 


not be tranfient, nor derived from tlie 


Will of others, nor in their Power to take 
away; but be durable, ſelf-derived, and (if 
1 may uſe the Expreſſion) indeprivable. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 


But we have already found it to be con- 


ſidered, as ſomething agreeable toour Naturez 
| conducive, not to mere Being, but to Well. 
Being; and what we aim to have accommo- 


date to all Places and Times. We have. 


THERE may be offer Characteriſtics, 
Hid he, but theſe I think ſufficient. See 


then its Idea; behold it, as collected from 
the Original, Natural, and Univerjal Pre- 


conceptions of all Mankind. TE Sove- 
REIGN Goo, they have taught us, ought 
tobe ſomething AGREEABLF TOOUR 
NaTuRE;ConDUciveEToWELL-BEING; 


Accou- 
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Part I. AccoMMoDATE To ALL PLACES AND 
Rar Tiuzs; DURABLE,SELF-DERIVED; AND 


it is they propoſe 
may be abſurd, as it happens. Ian- _ 


INDEPRIVABLE. Your account, {aid 
Lappeare quit 


IT matters, continued he, little, how 


they err in the Application—if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature, which is in it- 

felf moſt Contrary——if they would have 

that as Durable, which is in itſelf moſt 


Tranſient——that as Independent, and their 


own, which is molt precarious and Servile. 
It is enough for us, if we know their 


Aim——enough, if we can diſcover, what 


the Means and Method 


ſwered, their Aim was ſufficient to prove 
what he had aflerted. 


IT is true, replied he, it is abundantly 
ſufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 


were ever ſo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign, were we to examine, 


how they act; how they ſucceed in ap- 
ply1 ing theſe Univerſals to Particular Sub- 
fects. 
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jects. Should they be found juſt in the Fart: I. 


Application, we need look no farther 
The true Sovereign Good would of can 
be Plain and Obvious; and we ſhould have 
no more to do, than to follow the beaten 


toad. It is granted, replied I. But 
what if they err? © Time enough for 


that, ſaid he, when we are ſatisfied. that 


they do. We ought firſt to inform our- 


ſelves, whether they may not poſſibly be 
in the right. I ſubmitted, and begged 
him to proceed his own way. 


" $ 3. WII I you then, ſaid he, in this 
diſquiſition into Human Conduct, allow 
me this — That ſuch, as is the Species 
of Life, which every one choo/es ; ſuch is 
his Idea of Happineſs, ſuch his Conception 


* 


of the Sovereign Good? I ſeem, ſaid I, 


to comprehend You, but ſhould be glad 
Fou would illuſtrate. His Meaning, 
he anſwered, was no more than this 
If a Man prefer a Life of Industry, it is be- 


cauſe he has an Idea of Happineſs in Wealth; 


i. he prefers a a Life of Gaiety, it is from a 
like 
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Concerning H APPIN ESS, 
like Idea concerning Pleaſure. And the 


ſame, we ſay, holds true in every other 
Inſtance. I told him, it muſt cer- 
tainly. WO Vo 


AnD can you a Gs he, any a 
Life, but what is a Life of Bufineſ5, or of 


Leiſure? I anſwered, None. And 


is not the great End of Buſineſs either 


Power, or Wealth? It is. Miuſt 
not every Life therefore of Buſineſs be 


either Political or Lucratrve? It muſt. 
Again—Are not Intellect and Senſe, 


the Soul's leading Powers? They are. 


And in Leiſure are we not ever 
ſeeking, to gratify one or the other ? 


We are. Muſt not every Lie there- 
fore of Leiſure be either Pleaſurable, or 


Contemplative? If you confine Pleaſure, 
ſaid I, to Senſe, I think it neceſſarily muſt. 
If it be not /o confined, ſaid he, we 


| confound all Inquiry. Allow it. 


Makk then, ſaid he, the two grand 


Genera, the Lives of BusINEss and =_— 
| LEISURE | 


— 
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Letsv RE—— mark alſo the ſubordinate. Part I. 


Species; the PoL1TiCAL, and LuckA- 
TIVE, the ConTEMPLATIVE and 
PLEASURABLE——Can you think of any 
other, which fee will not inelude? 
I replied, I knew of none. It is poſ- 
ſible indeed, ſaid he, that there may be 
other Lives framed, by the blending of 

theſe, two or more of them together, 
But if we ſeparate with accuracy, we 
ſhall find that here they all terminate. 

I Dy An ſo it ſeemed n 


Ie then, continued bo we would be. 
exact in our Inquiry, we muſt examine 
theſe four Lives, and mark their Conſe- 
quences. It is thus only we ſhall learn, 
how far thoſe, who embrace them, find 
that Good and Happineſs, which we know 
they all purſue. Iz made anſwer, it 
ſeemed neceſſary, and I ſhould W 
attend him. | 


94. To begin then, ſaid 1 with the 
Por Iricar LiFE, Let us ſee the Goop, 
1 uſually 


+ * 
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Part I. uſually ſought after here. To à private 
un, it is the favour of ſome Prince, or 
Commonwealth; the honours and emo- 
luments derived from this favour; the 
court and homage of mankind ; the 
power of commanding others——To 4 
Prince, it is the ſame thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree; a larger command; a 
ſtricter and more ſervile homage; glory, 
conqueſt, and extended empire——-Am I 
right in my deſcription ? I replied; 
I thought he was. Whether then, ſaid 
he, all this deſerves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affects not our Inquiry. All 
that I would aſk concerning it, is this 
Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Cauſes? Undoubtedly, replied J. 
It cannot come then from ourſelves, or be 
ſelf-derived. It cannot. And what 
ſhall we ſay as to its Duration and Stabi- 
lity ? Is it ſo firm and laſting, that we can- 
not be deprived of it? I ſhould imagine, 
faid I, quite otherwiſe. Tou inſiſt not 

| | | then, 
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then, ſaid he, on my appealing to Hiſtory. Part I. 


You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 


of Empires, and their Owners. 1 re- 
plied, I did. | 


Ir fo, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem that this 
Political Goa, which they ſeek, correſponds 
not to the.Pre-conceptions of being Durable, 

and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 
it appeared juſt before, not to be H de- 
rtved. © It did. You ſee then, 
ſaid he, that in three of our Pre-conceptions 
it intirely fails. So indeed, ſaid I, it 
ur | Fee 


© UN farther, ſaid "ny are told of 
this Good, that i in the Poſſeſſion it is attended 
with Anxiety; and that when oft, it is 
uſually 4% with Ignominy and Diſgrace; 
nay, often with proſecutions and the bit- 
tereſt reſentments; with mulcts, with 
exile, and death itſelf. It is frequently, 
ſaid I, the caſe. How then, ſaid he, 
can it anſwer that other Pre. conception, of 
OR to our. Well-Being? Can that 
i contribute 


8 
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en HAPPINESS, 


Patt I. contribute to Well-Being, whoſe Conſe- 


— quences lead to Calamity, and whoſe Pre- 


fence implies Anxiety? l his, it muſt be 


confeſſed, ſaid I, appears not probable. Jing 


Bur once more, ſaid he——There 


are certain Halit or Diſpofitims of Mind, 


called Sincerity, Generoſity, Candour, 
Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Honour, Honeſty, 


and the like. There are. And it has 


been generally believed, that theſe are 
agreeable to Nature. Aſſuredly. 


But it has been as 8 believed, that 


the Political Good, we ſpeak of, is often not 


to be acquired but by Habits, contrary to 


- theſe; and which, if 2be% are Natural, 


maſt of neceſſity be annatural. What 


anſwered he, Diſſimulation, Intrigue: upon 
occaſion, perhaps Iniquity, Falſhood, and 
Fraud. It is poſſible indeed, ſaid I, 
that theſe may. ometimes be thought neceſ- 


ſary. | , How then, ſaid he, can that 


Good be agreeable to Nature, which cannot 
* nn but by Habits contrary to 
12 Nature? 


Nature? | Your Argument, ſaid I, Part I. 
ſeems juſt. | Sahand 


Ir then, ſaid he, we have reaſoned 
rightly, and our Concluſions may be de- 
pended on; it ſhould ſeem: that the sur- 
PosED Goo, which the POLITICAL LiFE 
purſues, correſponds. not, in any Inſtance, to 
our Pre-conceptions of the SOVEREIGN GOOD. 
I anſwered, So it appeared. 


$5. LET us quit then, ſaid he, the Poli- 
tical Life, and paſs to the Luc RAT IVE. The 
Object of this is WMEALTH. Admit it. 

And is it not too often, ſaid he, the © 
Caſe, that Co acquire this,. we are tempted 
to employ ſome of thoſe. Habits, which we 

have juſt condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
I mean, as Fraud, Falſhood, Injuſtice, and 
the like? lt muſt be owned, ſaid I, 
too often. | 8 


Bes1Des, continued he hat ſhall - 
we ſay to the Efteem, the Friendſtip, and 
Love of Mankind? Are they worth having? 

th, Is 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. Is it agrecable, think you, 70 Nature, to 
= endeavour to deſerve them? Agreeable, 

| faid I, to Nature, beyond diſpute. If 

fo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt, 
ſaid he, muſt needs be contrary to Nature. 


Undoubtedly. And is there any 
thing which ſo certainly merits Hatred and 


Contempt, as a mere Lucrative Life, ſpent 


in the uniform Purſuit of Wealth 7 
I replied, I believed there was nothing. 
If Go, ſaid he, then as to correſpond- 


ing with our Pre-conceptions, the Lucrative 


Good, in this reſpect, fares no better than 
the Political. I appears not, 


Aub what ſhall we ſay as to Anxiety ? 


Ts not both the Poſilor and Purfuit of 


Wealth, to thoſe who really love it, ever 
anxious? It ſeems ſo. And why 


| @nxious, but from a Certainty of its In/ta- 


bility; from an Experience, how obnoxious 


it is to every croſs Event; how eaſy to be 


laſtand transferred to others, by the ſame 


Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 
ourſelves? —— This is indeed the triteſt of 


of 
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all Topics. The Poets and Orators have Part I. 
long ago exhauſted it. It is true, ſaid I, — 
they have. May we not venture then, 
ſaid he, upon the whole, to paſs the ſame 
Sentence on the LucRATIVE LIr E, as we 
have already on the Political——that it 
propoſes not a Goo, correſpondent to thoſe 
Pre-conceptions, by which we would all be 
governed in THE Goop, which we are 
all ſeeking? I anſwered, we might 
zuftly. 1 | 


$ 6. Ir then neither the Lucrative 
Life, nor the Political, ſaid he, procure - 
that Good which we deſire : ſhall we ſeek 
it from the PLEAsURABLE ? Shall we 
make PLEASURE our Goddeſs ? 


—— Pleaſure, 
Whom Love attends, and foft Defire, and 
Alluring, apt the fteadieſt Heart to bend. 
So fays the Poet, and plauſible his Doc- 
trine. Plauſible, ſaid I, indeed. 


K 2 LET 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Lux it then, continued he, be a plea- 


— furable W orld; a Race of harmle eſs, loving 


Animals; an Ehyſian Temperature of Sun- 
ſhine and Shade. Let the Eartb, in every 
Quarter, reſemble our own dear Country; | 
where never was a Froſt, never a Fog, 
never a Day, but was delicious and ſerene. 
I was a little embarraſſed at this un- 
1 Flight, till recollecting myſelf, 
J told him, (but ſtill with ſome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to diſparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
found Either ſo exquiſite, as he now 
ſuppoſed them. I here are then, it 
ſeems, ſaid he, in the Natural World, 
and even in our own beloved Country, 
- ſuch things as Storms and Tempeſls ; 3 as 
pinching Colds, and ſcorching Heats. 
I replied, there were. And conſe- 
quent to theſe, Diſeaſe, and Famine, and 
infinite Calamitiet. There are. 
And in the Civil or Human World, we 
| have Diſord and Contention 3 or (as the 
8 : Poet 


RI 


V 2 © 4 * 2 \ 


er 


Poet better * deſcribes it) +252 nl I. 


Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, 
Diſtoyal Treaſon, and beart-burning Hate. 


| We have. Alas! then, poor 
Pleaſure! Where is that Goop, accommo- 
date to every Time; ſuited to every Place; 
felf-derived, not dependent on Foreign Ex- 
ternal Cauſes? Can it be PLEASURE, on 
ſuch a changeable, ſuch a turbulent Spot, as 
this? I replied, I thought not. 


AnD what indeed; were the World, 
ſaid he, modelled to a Temperature the moſt 
eract? Were the Rigours of the Seaſons 
never more to be known; nor Wars, De- 
vaſtations, Famines, or Diſeaſes? Admit- 
ting all this, (which we know to be in- 
poſſible) can we find till in Pleaſure that 
lengthened Duration, which we conſider as 
an Eſſential, to conſtitute the Sovereign 
Geod * Aſk the Glutton, the Drinker, 
| "FIN 0 


2 
22 — 


* SPENCER's Fairy Queen, B. 2. Cant. 7. Stanz. 22. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Patt I. the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 
w ey know any Enjoyment, not to be can- 


be purſued his Subject 


celled by Satiety? Which does not haſtily 


paſs away into the tedious Intervals of In- 


difference F=—Or yielding all this too, 

(which we know cannot be yielded) where 
are we to find our Good, how poſleſs it in 
' Age? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 


when the Power of Senſe, on which all de- 


ends, like the ſetting Sun, is gradually for- 
Jaking us? Fir 


Isnovryp imagine, faid I, that Pleaſure 
was no mean Adverſary, fince you em- 


ploy, in attacking her, ſo much of your 


Rbetoric. Without heeding what I ſaid, 
Beſide, if this 
be our Good, our Happineſs, and our End; 


to what purpoſe Powers, which bear no 
| Relation to it Why Memory? Why 


Reaſon ? Mere Senſation, might have been 
as exquiſite, had we been Flies or Earth- 
gvorms—— Or can it be proved otherwiſe? 
I I replied, I could not ſay. No Ani- 


nal, continued he, poſſeſſes 7ts Faculties in 


Van. 
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vein. And ſhall Man derive no Goop Part I. 
from his 4%, his moſt eminent? Frem 


That, which of all is peculiar to himſelf? 
For as to Growth and Nutrition, they are 
not wanting to the meaneſt Vegetable; and 
for Senſes, there are Animals, which w_ 
haps exceed us in them all. 


57. Tuis MR ſaid I, no mean Ar- 
gument in favour of CONTEMPLATION. 
The ConTEMPLATIVE LIE gives Reaſon 
all the Scope, which it can deſire. And 
of all Lives, anſwered he, would it ſurely 
be the beſt, did we dwell, like Milton 
Uriel, in the Sun's bright Circle, Then 
might we plan indeed the moſt Romantic 


Kind of Happineſs. Stretched at Eaſe, 


without Trouble or Moleftation, we might 


paſs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 


verſe; tracing its Beauty; loſt in Wonder ; 


raviſhed with Ecſtacy, and I know not 
But here alas! on this ſeublunary, 


what- 

this turbulent Spot, (as we called it not 
long ſince) how little is this, or any thing 
hike it, praficable ?—— Fogs ariſe, which 


K 4 _ 


=: Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. dim our Proſpects the Cares of Life per- 
—— petually moleſt us—ls Contemplation ſuited 
to a Place, like this? It muſt be owned, 
ſaid I, not extremely. How then is it 
the Sovereign Good, which ſhould be Ac- 
commodate to every Place? I replied, 
it ſeemed not probable. 


Bur farther, ſaid he Can we enjoy 
the Sovereign Good, and be at the ſame 
time vexed, and agitated by Paſſion ? Does 
not this ſeem a Paradox ? I anſwered, 
it did. Suppoſe then an Event were to 
happen — not an Hundation, or Maſſacre— 
but an Acquaintance only drop a d eſpect- 
ful Weird 5; a Servant chance to break a 
favourite Piece of Furniture—W hat would 
inſtruct us to endure this? Contempla- 
tion, Theory, Abſtrattions? Why not, 
faid I? No, replied he with Warmth, 
une the Poet) not 


* Tuo all the Stars 
Thou _— by Name; and all the Etherial 


Pawers. For 


"© 
| 


| £9 


* Par. Loft, B. 12. ver, 576, 
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For does not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 


dantly teach us, that our deepeſt Philoſo- 
phers, as to Temper and Behaviour, are as 
very Children for the moſt part, as the 
meaneſt and moſt illiterate? A little more 
Arrogance perhaps, from Preſumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity, of Candour and calm Indu- 
File?! | | 


You are ſomewhat too ſevere, ſaid I, 
in cenſuring of all. There are better and 
worſe among Them, as among Others. 

Ihe Di#ferenceis no way fropor- 
tioned, ſaid he, to the Quantity of their 
Knowledge ; fo that whatever be its Cauſe, 
it can't be imputed to their Speculations.— 
Beſides, can you really imagine, we came 
here only to Think? Is Adling a Circum- 
ftance, which is /ore/gn to Our Character? 
Why then ſo many Social Affections, 
which all of us feel, even in ite of our- 
ſelves? Are we to ſuppreſs them All, as 
uſeleſs and unnatural ? The Attempt, 
replied I, muſt needs be found impracti- 

| cable. 
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lawleſs Barbarians 


Concerning HAPPIN £88, 


| Part I. cable. Where they once ſuppreſea, ſaid 
be, the Conſequences would be ſomewhat 


ftrange. We ſhould hear no more of Fa- 
ther, Brother, Huſband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 


giſtrate, and Society itſelf. And were this 
ever the Caſe, ill (I fear) would it fare 


with even Contemplation itſelf. It would 
certainly be but bad Speculating, among 
Unaſſociated Ani- 
where Strength alone of Body was 


mals 


to conſtitute Dominion, and the Conteſt 
came to be (as * Horace deſcribes wy 


—glandem aw cubilia propter, 
 Unguibus & pugnis, dein fu 8 


Bad enough, raged I, of all con- 
ſcience. 


IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, that not 
even the BEST, CONTEMPLATIVE LIE, 


however noble its Objec7, was AGREEABLE | 


TO OUR PRESENT NATURE, or conſiſtent 
With 


- * * a - . , 
uy — — 
— — g . — a 
* * 0 * — as 
: 


* Sat. 3. I. 1, ver. 99. 
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with our preſent Situation. I confeſs, Part . 


ſaid I, you appear to have ptoved ſo. . 

But if this be allowed true of the Beſt, 
the moſt Excellent; what ſhall we ſay to 
the Mockery of Monkery ; the Farce of 
Friars; the ridiculous Mummery of being 
ſequeſtred in a Cicyſter? This ſurely is too 


low a Thing, even to merit an Examina» 


tion. have no Scruples here, ſaid I. 
you need not waſte your Time. 


§ 8. IF that, ſaid he, be your Opinion, 
Jet us look a little backward. For our 
memory's ſake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate. I replied, it would be highly 
acceptable. Thus then, ſaid he 
We have examined the four grand Lives, 
- which we find the Generality of Men em- 
brace ; the Lucrative, and the Political; 
the Pleaſurable, and the Contemplative, 
And we have aimed at proving that—— 
zo ſuch a Being as MAN, with ſuch a Boay, 
ſuch Affections, fuch Senſes, and ſuch an In- 
tellect placed in Juch a Wokrp, Jubject 
fo fuch Incidents—not one "of theſe Lives it 
nw * 


as 


| Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. productive of that Goop, which we find all 
en to recognize thro* the ſame uniform 


diffident 


me indeed. For what; 


PRE- CONCEPTIONS; and which thro' one or 


other of theſe Lives they all of them 15a 


"TT You have juſtly, ſaid I, collected 4 


the Sum of your Inquiries. And 
happy, ſaid he, ſhould I think it, were 


they to terminate here. I aſked him, 
Why? Becauſe, replied he, to in- 


ſinuate firſt, that all Mankind are in the 
wrong; and then to attempt afterwards, 


to ſhew one's ſelf only to be right; is a 
Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
' willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 


to ſay, That I thought he need not be fo 
that a Subject, where one's 
oten Intereſt appeared concerned ſo nearly, 
would well juſtify every Scruple, and even 
the ſevereſt Inquiry. There, ſaid, he 
you ſay ſomething - there you encourage 
Are we not 
cautioned againſt Counterfeits, even in Mat- 
ters of meaneſt Value? If a Piece of Metal 


be tendered us, which ſcems doubtful, do 


we 
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we not hefitate?. Do we not try it. by the Part I. 
Teſt, before we take it for Current? And — 


is not this deemed. Prudence? Are we not 
cenſured, if we act otherwiſe? ——How 
much more then does it behove us not to 
be impoſed on here? To be diffident and 
ſcrupulouſly exact, where /mpoſture, if once 
admitted, may tempt us to far worſe Bar- 
gain, than ever G/aucus made with Dionmied? 
- What Bargain, ſaid I, do you mean? 
The Exchange, replied he, not-of 
Geld for Braſs, but of Good for Evil, and 
of Happineſs for Miſery 
this, ſince you have encouraged: me to 
proceed We are ſeeking that Good, which 
we think others have not found. Permit 
me thus to e wy Subject. 


$ 10. Every Being on this our. er 

reſtrial Dwelling, exiſts encompaſſed with 
infinite Objecti; exiſts among Animals tame, 
and Animals wild; among Plants and Ve- 


getables of a thouſand d/ferent Qualities, 


among Heats and Colds, Tempeſts and 


un the Friendſhips. and Diſcords of 


Hetero- 


But enough of 


Concerning H APPI N ES 8, 


Part I. bererogeneous Element What fay you? 
Axe att theſe Things exactly the ſame to it ; 


or do they differ, think you in their E 
fefts and Conſegueners? They differ, 


ſaid I, widely. Zome perhaps then, 
faid he, are Apt, Ne re and Agreeable 
tn its Natural State. I replied, they 
were. Others are Hr ape, Incongruous, 
and D!ſagreeable. They are. 


Aud others ane are — They 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, if this be 


allowed, that fu every indiui dual Being, 


of toings External, from the greateſt to the 
meaneſt, flood in the Relations of either 
Agreea ble, Diſagreeable, or Indi ferent. ; 
J replied, ſo it appeared. | 


Bur tho FEY continued he, be true 
in'the general, it is yet as certain when we 
deſeend to Particulars, that what is Agree- 
able to one Species is Di/agreeable to another; 


and not only fo, but perhaps Indi ſſerent to 


without the leaſt Exception, the whole Maſs 


j 


were too arion to be n 
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= third. Inſtances of this kind, he ſaid, Part I. 


TE REPLIED, it was evident... " Wikiore 
then, ſaid he, this Diverfity 2——Itcannot 
ariſe from the External. for Water is 
equally Water, whether to a Man, or to a 


Fiſh; whether, operating on the one, it 


ſuffocate, or on the other, it give Life and 


Vigour. L replied, it was.  Sois 
Fire, ſaid he, the /ame Fire, however 


various in its Conſequences ; whether it 
harden or ſoften, give Pleaſure or Pain. 


I replied, it was. But if this Di- 


verſicy, continued he, be not derived from 


the Externals, whence can it be elfe ?—o— 
Or can it poſſibly be derived otherwiſe than 
from the peculiar Conſtitution, from the 
Natural State of every Species itſelf Þ 

I repl ted, it APR N 


Tuus n ſaid he, is it t Wy 


particular Species 1s, ' itſelf to ttfelf,, the 


Meaſure of all things in the Univer ſe—that 


4. Things _ their Relations to it, they 


vary | 


J 


Covering: HAPPINESS, 


Part I. vary too in their Value. and that if their 
Value be ever doubtful, it can no way be ad- 
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Juſted, but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species, and 10 
tboſe ſeveral R lations,- which ſuch a State 
of comrſe ercates. 1 anſwered, he: ar- 


| your 2 


* 113 To Sd _ Gaid 1 how Tho! 
it be true, that every Species has a Natural 
State, as we have aſſerted; it is not true, 
that every Species has a Senſe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senſe is a Natural 
Eminence or Prerogative, denied the Vege- 
table and Inanimate, and imparted only to 
the Animal. [ anſwered, it was. 


Aup think you, continued he, that as 
many as have this Seſe or Feeling of a 
Natural State, are alineated from it, or in- 
different to it? Or is it not more probable, 
that thgy-are wel-affe ed to it? 
Experience, ſaid I, teaches us, how well 


they are all affected. You are right, 
replied he. For what would. be more 
EG abſurd, 


2 41 DTATLTOG UE. 


And than to be indifferent to their dπ Part I. 
Welfare; or to be alineated from 1 it, as tho: — 


it was F oreign and r 1 replied, 
Nothing'could be more. Dit, c 


1 con- 
tinued he, if they are well-afeted to this | 
their proper Natural State, it it ſhould ſeem 
too they 1 muſt. be well- affefted t to all thoſe 
Externals, which PPE aft, congruzys, and 
agreeable to it. ö I anſwered, They, 
muſt, And if fo, then, ilkaffetied 9 
averſe to ſuch, as r the contrary. 
They muſt. And to n as appsar 
indifferent, indifferent. - | They muſt: 

But if this, ſaid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in conſequente of theſe 
Appearances, they will thi ink ſome Exress 
nals worthy” of Purſuit; 'fome worthy | "of 


Avoi dance: 3. and ſome worthy of neither, 
It v was probable, ſaid J. they ſhould., 


Hence then, ſaid he, another E Dio-fok 
of Thin gs external; that! is, into Fur ast, 
Avoidable, and Indi Hereni a Diviſion only 
belonging to Beings Senſitive and Animate, 
ag all, below theſe, can neither avoid 
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1 cui HAPPINESS, 
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. . nid * Man hay ak in 
the Number of theſe Senſitiue Beings, this 
Diviſion will affect MAx or to explain 
more fully, the whole Maſs of Things exter- 
nal doll, according to this Diviſion, exit 
the Human Species in the Relations of Pur- 
Jrable, Avoidable, and Ind} He ent. Tre- 
pied, They ered 


--SnouLD we iid dee gie A 
40 know what theſe things truly are, we 
muſt, firſt be informed, what is Man's 
truly NATURAL CONSTITUTION. For 

thus, you may remember, it was ſettled not 
long ſince— that every Species was its 6Wn 
f Standard, and that when the Value F 
Th; ngs 4204s doub Ful, tbe Species Was to be 
Pudied; ; the Relations to be deduced, which 
were conſequent to it; and in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjuſted and aſcer- 
et I rephed, We had ſo agreed 
Ks... of fear then, ſaid he, we are en- 
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65th Tuar Man therefore has a 


Body, of a Figure and internal Structure 
peculiar to itſelf; capable of certain De- 
grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof. I anſwered, I was 


willing to own it. That he is capable 


too of Pleaſure and Pain; is poſſeſſed of 
Senſes, Aﬀettions, Appetites, and Averſtans; 


this alſo ſeems evident, and can ſcarcely be 


denied. © I replied, it was admitted. 
We may venture then to range HIN 

in the Tribe of ANIMAL Brings. 

1 replied, We 880 


Aup think you, ſaid be, without Society, 
you or any Man could 1 been born'? 


Moſt certainly not. Without 
> Society, when born, could you have been 


L Ss - brought 


147 
gaged in a more arduous Undertaking, a Part I. 
Taſk of more difficulty, than we were at — 
firſt aware of — But Fortuna Fortes —we 
muſt endeavour to acquit ourſelves as well 
as we are able. 
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== i Concerning HA i PINE 88, 


| LE 1 brought to Maturity ? Moſt certainly 


not. "Had your Parents then had no 
Social Aſfebrion: towards you in that peri- 
Vid. Hus State, that 7ediars Infancy, (fo much 


ambl. 
3 longer than the /ngeft of other Animals) 


56, you mult have inevitably periſhed thro 


Want and Inability. I muſt. You 
perceiye then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but for the Continu- 

Wer ; mm We Sac Tas 
Adds; we paſs 9 this Birth 
i de of: Man, to his Maturity and 
Perfection — Is there any Age, think you, 
fo ſelf-ſufficient, as that in it he feels no 
Jann: nne, anſwered J, 
do you mean? In the firſt and prin- 
cipal place, ſaid 5 that of Fod; then 
perhaps that of Kaiment; and after this, 
a Dwelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 
ther. Theſe Wants, replied I, are 
ſurely Natural at all Ages And is it 
not agreeable 10 Nature, ſaid he, that they 
ſhould at all Ages be ſupplied? A- 
Dk EM. ſuredly: 
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to have them 2well ſupplied, than 2//2 
It is. And mo/t agreeable, to have 
them beſt ſupplied ? . Certainly. 


If there be then any one State, better than 


all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants ; 


' this State, of all others, muſt needs be ma 
N etural. . It muſt. 


Aup what Supply, ſaid he, of theſe 
Wants, ſhall we eſteem the nieaneſt, which 


we can conceive? — Would it not be ſome- 
thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 


Acorns for Food; beyond a rude Skin, for 

| Raiment ; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwelling ? | 

Indeed, ſaid I, this would be bad enough. 

And do you not imagine @s far as 
this, we might . eac/ ſupply ourſelves, tho 

we lived in Woods, mere ſolitary Savages? 

I rephed, I thought we might. 


8 then, continued bs that our 


Supplies were to be ended for inſtance, 


that we were to exchange Acorns for 


ge I g Bread 
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ſuredly. And is it not more agreeable Part I. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. Bread Would our Savage Character be 
= ſufficient here? Muft we not be a little 


he, by: ſmall Recollection. Does Agricul- 


better diſciplined; ; Would not ſome Art 
be requiſite ?=The Bakers, for example. 
It would. And previouſly to 


the Baker's that of the Miller? 
would. And previouſly to the Miller's 


that of the Huſbandman? It would. 
Three Arts then appear neceſſary, 


| even upon the oe Eſtimation. It is 
admitted. 


q Bur a Queftion farther, ſaid he—Can 


the Huſbandman work, think you, with- 
_ out his 70%? Muſt he not have his 
' Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 


the like? He muſt. And muſt not 
thoſe other Artifls too be furniſhed in the 
fame manner? They muſt. And 
whence muſt they be furniſhed? From 
tbeir own Arts ?—Or are not the making 


Tools, and the ng them, two differ ent 


Occupations ? ? _ I believe, ſaid I, they 
are. You may be convinced, continued 


ture 


* — 
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ture ke its own Plough, its own Harrow? Part . 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for all * 


Neceſſaries of this kind? It does. 
Again Does the Baker build his own 
Oven; or the Miller frame his own Mill? 


It appears, ſaid L, no part of their 
Buſineſs, | 


"Wan a Tribe of Mechanics then, ſaid 
he, are advancing upon us ?—Smiths, Car- 
penters, Maſons, Mill-wrights——andall 
| theſe to provide the /ngle Neceſſary of 
Bread. Not leſs than ſeven or eight Arts, 
we find, are wanting at the feweſt. It 
appears ſo. And what if to the pro- 
viding a comfortable Cottage, and Raiment 
ſuitable to an induſtrious Hind, we allow a 
dozen Arts more? It would be eaſy, by 
the ſame Reaſoning, to prove the Number 

double. I admit the Number, ſaid I, 
mentioned, R js 


Ir ſo, continued he, it ſhould ſeem, that 
towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri- 
mary and Common Neceſſaries, Food, Raiment, 
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ling, not oth than twenty Arts 
were bn the loweſt Account, 5 reps fire. ; 
It app ars . 


rern 15 1190 


i 


: AD is one Mr aul. think you, to 


the Exerciſe of theſe twenty Arts? If he 


had even Genius, which we can ſcarce ima- 


e is it poſſible he ſhould find Leiſure? 


"I replied, I thought not. If fo, 
then. a ſolitary, unſocial State can never ſupply 
tolerably the common Neceſaries of Life. 


It cannot. 


- : 7 * 


* 


Bur what if we paſs from the Neceſſa- 


rie of Life, to the Elegancies? To Muſic, 
Sculpture, Painting, and P oetry ?—What | 


if we paſs from all Arts whether Neceſſary 
or Elegant, to the large and various Tribe 
of Sciences! To Logic, Mathematics, Aſtro- 
nomy, Phyſics ?—=Can one Man, imagine 


you, maſter all this? Abſurd, faid I, im- 


poſſible. And yet in this Cycle of Sciences 
and Arts, ſeem included all the Comforts, 
as welt as Ornaments of Life; included all | 
conducive, either to Being, or to }/, ell-Being. 


It 
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It muſt be confeſſed, faid 1 it bas Part I. 


the "PI EO 


War 33 ſaid he, muſt be done ? 
In what manner muſt we be ſupplied ? 


Il anſwered, I knew not, unleſs we 


made a Diſtribution Let one exerciſe one 

Art; and another a dieren. Let this 
Man ſtudy /uch a Science; and that Man, 
another —— Thus the whole Oele (as you 
call it) may be carried eaſily into Perfec · 
tion. It is true, ſaid he, it may; and 
every Individual, as far as bis own Art or 


— 


Science, might be ſupplied completely, and as 


well as he could with. But what avails a 


Supply in a /ng/e Inſtance ? What in this 


caſe are to become of all his numerous other 
Wants? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have ſaid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artiſt trade with Ar- 
tiſt ; each ſupply where he is defictent, by 


exchanging where he abounds ; ſo that a 


Portion of every thing may be di iſperſed 
ern all. Tou intend then a State, 


aid 


! — 
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Part I. faid he, of Commutation and 7. Me. 
I xreplied, I did. 


I x Þ, continbed he, I ſee a new Face - 
of things. The Savages, with their Skins 
and their Caverns, diſappear. In their place 
I behold a fair Community riſing. Nolonger 
Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social, 

Civil, and Cultivated—And can we doubt 
any farther, whether Soczety be Natural? Is 
not this evidently the Stare, which can beſt 
fupply the Primary Wants? It has ap- 
peared ſo. And did we not agree 
ſome time ſince, that this State, whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all others 
the moſt agreeable to our Nature ? We 
did. And have we not added, ſince 
this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 
paſſing from the Neceſſary Arts to the Ele- 
gant; from the Elegant to the Sciences ? 
Wee have. The more, ſaid he, 

we conſider, the more ſhall we be con- 
vinced, that All tbeſe, the nobleſt Honours 
and Ornaments of the Human Mind, with- 
out that Leiſure, that Experience, that Emu- 


lation, 
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alone we know is able to provide them, 
could never have found Exiſtence, or been 


in the leaſt recognized. Indeed, ſaid I, 


I believe not. 
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Lr it not be forgot then, ſaid he, in 


favour of Society, that to it we owe, not 
only the Beginning and Continuation, but 
the Well-being, and (if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion) the very Elegance and Rationality 
of our Exiſtence. I anſwered, It ap- 
peared evident. 


Ap what then? continued he.——lf 
Soctety be thus agreeable to our Nature, is 
there nothing, think you, within us, to ex- 
cite and lead us to it? No Inpulſe, no Pre- 
paration F Faculties? It would be 
ſtrange, anſwered I, if there ſhould not. 

It would be a ſingular Exception, 
faid he, with reſpect to all other herding 
Species—Let us however examine—Pity, 


Benevolence, Friendſhip, Love; the general 
Diſlike of Solitude, and Deſire of Com- 


3 


Concerning HAPPINESS, | 
pany; are they Natural Aßections, which 


— come of themſelues; or are they taught us by 
"Ah, like Muſic and Arithmetic? , 


1 ſhould think, replied I, they were Na- 
tural, becauſe in every Degree of Men ſome 
Traces of them may be diſcovered. 

And are not the Powers, and Capacities of 
Speech, ſaid he. the fame? Are not all 
Men naturally formed, 7 expreſs their Sen- 

timents by ſome kind of Language ? - 
replied, They were. 


Ix then, ſaid he, theſe ſeveral Powers, 
and Diſpoſitions are Natural, ſo ſhould ſeem 
too their Exerciſe. Admitit. - And 
if their Exerciſe, then ſo too that State, 


_ evbere alone they can be exerciſed. Ad- 


mit it. And what is this Sate, but the 
Social? Or where elle is it poſſible to con- 


verſe, or uſe our Speech; to exhibit Actions 


of Pity, Beaevolence, Friendſhip or Love; 


to relieve our Aver ſion to Solitude, or gratify 


our Deſire of being with others? | re- 
plied, It could be no where elſe, 


You 


1 
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Y ov fee then, con he, a Prepa- Part I. 


ration of Faculties is not wanting. We are 
fitted with Powers and Diſpoſitions, which 
have only Relation to Society; and which, 


out of Society, can no where elſe be exerciſed. 
1 repiied, it was evident. You have 


ſcen too the /uperior Advantages of the So- 
cial Stare, above all others. | | T have. 6 


Dur this then be rede sech ſaid- he, 


Fg all our future Reaſonings, re- 
membered as a firſt Principle in our Iden- 


of Humænity, that Vian by Nature is truly 


Aa SOCIAL ANIMAL 1 nne it 
ou. Aba, 


- . * n * — 
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& 13. lar vet he, examine, 
what farther we can learn concerning Him. 
As Social indeed, He is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Solitary and Savage Species; but in no 
degree from the reſt, of a milder and more 
friendly Nature. It is true, replied I, He is 
Not, 


Does He then differ no more from 
theſe 


— 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. theſe ſeveral Social Species, than they, each 
7, of them, differ from one another ? Myſt we 


range them all, and Man among the reſt, 
under the ſame common and general Genus? 


„ lee no Foundation, ſaid I, for 
making a Diſtinction. 


Pennars, ſaid he, there may be none; 


and it is poſſible too there may. Conſider 


a little Do you not obſerve in all other 


Species, @ Similariiy among Jndroiduais ? 
a ſurprizing Likeneſs, which runs thro? each 


Particular? In one Species they. are all 
Bald; in another, all Timaruus; in one all 
Ravenous z in another, all Gentle In the 
Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity of Voice, 
in each Species, as to their notes; of Ar- 
cinecturr, as to building their Neſts; of 
Food, both for themſelves, and for ſup- 
their Young ? It is true, faid I. 
And do you obſerve, continued he, 


che Hine Similurity among Men? Are theſe 
all as Unyform, as to their Sentiment. and 


Him? I replied, by no means. 
1 1 95 Our 
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One Queſtion more, ſaid he, as to the Part I. 
Character of Brutes, if I may be allowed mk 
the Expreſſion—Are zhe/e, think you, what 
we behold them, by Nature or otherwiſe * 

Explain, ſaid I, your Queſtion, for 
I do not well conceive you. I mean, 
replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neſt, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind: Or is ſhe taught by Art, by 
Diſcipline, or Cuſtom? She acts, re- 
plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of every 
other Bird and Beaſt in the Univerſe? © 
It is. No wonder then, continued he, 
as they have ſo wiſe a Governels, that a 
uniform Rule of Action is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wiſdom of Nature, than ever to the ſame 
Subſtances to give the ſame Law? lt ap- 
pears, ſaid I, reaſonable, vo 


Bor what, continued he, ſhall we ſay 
as to Man? Is He too actuated by Nature 
purely? L anſwered, Why not? 
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Part I. If He be, replied he, it is ſtrange in Nature 
—— that with reſpe& to Man alone, ſhe ſhould | 


” 


trary. 


follow ſo different a Cond uct. The Particu- 
lars in other Species, we agree, ſhe renders 


Uuform;but! in Our 's,every Particular ſeems 
a ſort of Model by li mice if. . If Nature, 
faid I, do not actuate us, * can we ſup · 
poſe elſe? Are Local Cuſtoms, ſaid he Na- 
ture? Are the Polities and Religions « of par- 
ticular Nations, Nature: ? Are the Examples 
which are ſet before us; the Preceptors 
who inſtruct us; the Company ond. Friends, 
with whom we converſe, all Nature? 

No ſurely, faid J. And yet, faid he, 
it is evident that by theſe, and a thouſand 


incidental Circumſtances, equally foreign to 


Nature, our AQtions, and Manners, and 


Characters are adjuſted. Who then can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature any ? 


1 confeſs, fad I, it n con- 


"I £ 24 # + . - S + ” # 4 
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Vo ſee then, ſaid he, one remarkable 


Diſtinction between Man and Brutes in ge- 
neral—In the Brute, Nature does all; in 


Man, 


Deere 
aid I. 


hBor farther, continued he Let us 
conſider the Powers or Faculties, poſſeſſed 
by each—Suppoſe I was willing to give a 
Brute the ſame Inſtruckion, which we give 
a Man. A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might 
arrive to ſome ſmall Degree of Mimicry; 
but do you think, upon the whole, they 
would be much profited or altered? 
I replied, [ thought not. And do you 
perceive the ſame, ſaid he, with reſpect to 
Man? Or does not Experience ſhew us tlie 
very reverſe? Is not Education capable of 
moulding us intoany thing——of making 
us greatly Good, or greatly Bad; greatly 
Wiſe, or greatly Alſurd! The Fact, 
faid I, is indiſputable. ONE, 


Male then, ſaid he, the Difference 
between Human Powers and Brutal The 
Leading Principle of Bu urs appears to 
tend in each Species to one jingle Purpoſe 
to this, in general, it untformiy arrives; and 
55 . here, 


Man, but Part only. 5 It is evident, Part 1. 


Concerning HAPPIN ES. 


Par I. © wa in general, it as un iformiy flopit—it 


needs no Precepts or Diſcipline to-inſtruct 
it; nor will it eaſily be changed, or admit a 
different Direction. On the contrary, the 
Leading Principle of Max is capable of in- 
finite Directions— is convertible to all ſorts 

of Purpoſes—equal to all ſorts of Subjects 
neglected, remains ignorant, and void of 
every Perfection cultivated, becomes 
adorned with Sciences and Arti can raiſe 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 
Kmd—with reſ pect to our other Powers and 
Faculties, can inſtruct us how to uſe them, 
as well as thoſe of the various Natures, 
which we ſee exiſting around us. In a 
word, to oppoſe the two Principles to each 
other — The Leading principle of Man, is 
Multiſorm, Originally Tninſtrudled, Pliant 
and Doci the Leading Principle of Brutes 
is Uniform, Originally Inſtructed; but, in 
moſt Inftances afterward, Tnflexible: and 
Indecit——Or does not Experience plainly 
ſhew, and confirm the Truth of what we 
aſſert? I made anfwer, it did. 


Lou 
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You allow then, ſaid he, the Human Part I. 
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Principle, and the Brutal, to be things of 


different Idea. Undoubtedly. Do 


they not each then deſerve a different Ap- 


_ pellation ? I ſhould think ſo. Sup- 
poſe therefore we call the Human Principle 


| REASON ; - and the Brutal, INSTINCT : 
would.you object to the Terms? I re- 


plied, I ſhould not. If not, continued 


he, then Reaſon being peculiar to Man, of 
all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Him, by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, that He 1s a Rational Animal * 

I replied, We might juſtly. 


Lr this too then be remembered, ſaid 
he, in the Courſe of our Inquiry, that Maw. 


is by Nature a RATIONAL ANIMAL. 
I promiſed it ſhould. 


F 14. In conſequence of this, ſaid he, as 
often as there is Occaſion, I ſhall appeal as, 
well to Reaſon, as to Nature, for a Standard. 


"wane ſaid I, do you mean by Nature? 


Mi Its 
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concerning "HAPPINESS, 
Its Meanings, replied he, are many 


— and various. As it ſtands at preſent op- 


poſed, it may be enough perhaps to ſay, 


that Nature is that, which is the Cauſe of 
every thing, except thoſe I; hings alone, a 5 


are the immediate Effe&s. of Reaſon... 


other words, whatever is not . or 


the E/ Fed of Reaſon, we would conſider as 


Nature, or the Efe# of Nature. I an- 


x ſwered, as he fo diſtinguiſhed them, I 


thought be micht juſtly appeal to either. | 


"Any: yet, continued he, there is a * 


markable D Herence between the Standard 


of Reaſon, and that of Nature ? a Diffe- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 


get. What Difference, ſaid I, do you 


mean! ? - It is this, anſwered he- In 
Nature, the Standard is ſought from among 


the Many; in Reaſon, the Standard is ſought 


from among the Few, Lou muſt ex- 
plain, faid 1, your Meaning, for I myſt 


onkel you ſeem en 


Tuvs 
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| | Tuvs then, ſaid he——Suppoſe, as an Part I. 


- 16s 


Anatomiſt, you were ſeeking the Structure OY 


of ſome internal Part To diſcover this, 
would you not inſpet a Number of Indi- 


"viduals? I éſhould. And would you 


not inform yourſelf, what had been diſ- 
covered by others? I ſhould. And 
ſuppoſe, after all, you ſhould find a Mulli- 
fude of Inſtances for one Structure, and a 


J ſingular for a different : By which 


would you be governed ? By the Mul- 
titude, ſaid I, undoubtedly. Thus then 
continued he, in Nature the Standard, you 
ſee, exiſts among the many. I replied; 
it had ſo appeared. 


AnD what, ſaid he, were we to ſeek 
the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 
ing? Where ſhould we inquire then ?— 
Among the numerous common Artiſts, or 
among the few and celebrated? Among 


the Few, ſaid 3 What if we were to 
ſeek the Perfection of Poetry, or Oratory— 
Where then? Among the Few ſtill. 


M 3 . 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
What if we were to ſeek the Per- 


— tection of true Argument, or a ſound 


Logic- 


Where then? Still among 


_ the Few. And is not true Argument, 


or a ſound Logic, one of Reaſon's greateſt 
Perfections? It is. You fee then, 
continued he, whence the Standard of 


Reaſon is to be ſought It is from among 
the Few, as we ſaid dene 11 contradi- 


ſtinction to the Standard of Nature. 
| I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears fo. 


AnD happy, ſaid he, for us, that Provi- 
dence has ſo ordered it happy for us, that 
what is Rational, depends not on the Multi- 
tude; or is to be tried by ſo pitiful a Teſt, as 
the bare counting of Noſes. It is happy, 
ſaid I, indeed But whence pray the Dif- 
ference? Why are the Many to determine 


in Nature, and the Few only, in Reaſon ? 


To diſcuſs this at large, ſaid he, 


would require ſome time. It might in- 


ſenſibly perhaps draw us from our preſent 
Inquiry. Iwill endeavour to give you the 
Reaſon, in as few words as poſſible; which 
fould they chance to be obſcure, be not 
6 | toa 
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too ſolicitous for an Explanation. 
I begged him to proceed his own way. 


Tux Caſe, ſaid he, appears to be this 
In Natural Works and Natural O perations, 
we hold but one Efficient Cauſe, and that 
conſummately w/e. This Cauſe in every 
Species recognizing what is beſt, and work- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
Perfection, the Productions and Energies, in 
every Species where it acts, are for the 
moſt part /milar and exactly correſpondent. 
If an Exception ever happen, it is from 
ſome hidden higher Motive, which tran- 
ſcends our Comprehenſion, and which is 
ſeen /5 rarely, as not to injure the general 
Rule, or render it doubtful and precarious. 
On the contrary, in the Productions and 
Energies of Reaſon, there is not one Cauſe : 
but infinite—as many indeed, as there are 

Agents of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
being but one, and Error being infinite, and 
Agents infinite alſo: what wonder they 
ſhould oftener miſs, than hit the Mark?— 
that Multitudes ſhould fail, where ane alone 

M 4 ſuc- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. ſucceeds, and Truth be only the Poſſeſſion 


—— of the choſen, fortunate. Few? Nou 


ſeem to have explained the Difficulty, 


ſaid I, with lundcient me 


Ler us ey g0 back, od he, as re- 


collect ourſelves; that we may not forget, 


what it is we are ſeeking. V replied, 
Moſt willingly. We have been ſeek- 
ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 


conſequence of this Inquiry, we have diſ- 


covered - that all Things whatever exiſt to 
the Human Species in the Relations either 
Purſuable, Avciduble, or Indifferent, TO 
determine theſe Relations with Accuracy 
we have been ſcrutinizing the Human 
Nature; and that, upon this known | 
Maxim that every Species was its own 
proper Standard; and that where the Value 
of Things was dubious, there the Species was 
to be, ſtudied, and the Relations to be deduced, 


aobich naturally jiew from it. The Reſult 


of this Scrutiny has been—that we have | 
firſt agreed Man to be a Social Animal; 


and fince, to be a Rational. So that if we 


— ww » 
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can be content with a deſcriptive, conciſe Part I. 
Sketch of Human Nature, it will amount 


to this—that MAN IS A SocIAL Ra- 
' TIONAL ANIMAL. © I anſwered, it 
had appeared fo. 


F 15. Ir then, ſaid he, we purſue our 


Diſquiſitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be Purſuable, Avoidable, and Indiffe- 
rent to Man, as they reſpect the Being 
and Welfare of ſuch a Social, Rational 
Animal. 1 replied, They muſt. 


Norix therefore in the firſt place, 


ſaid he, can be Purſuable, which is de- 


ſtructive of Society. It cannot. 


Acts therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 


all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
Power, Pleaſure, or any thing, are evi- 


dently from their very Character not fit 


to be purſued. They are not. 

But it is impoſſible not to purſue many 
ſuch things, unleſs we are furniſhed with 
ſome Habit or Diſp:itiom of Mind, by 


which 
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Part I. which we are induced 70 render to all Men 
%—— their own, and to regard the Welfare, and 


Intereſt of Society. It is impoſſible. 
But the Habit or Diſpoſition of ren- 
dering to all their own, and of regarding 


the Welfare and Intereſt of Society, is 


Jus rien. It is. We may there- 
fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu- 


. rally Purſuable, but what is either correſpon- 


dent to Fuſtice, or at leaſt not contrary. 


I confeſs, ſaid I, ſo it appears. 


Bur farther, ſaid he. It is poſſible we 


way have the beſt Diſpoſition to Society; 


the moſt upright Intentions; and yet thro” 
Want of Ability to diſcern, and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purſue 
many things inconſiſtent, as well with our 
Private Intereſt, as the Public. We may 


even Purſue what is Right, and yet purſue 


it in ſuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 
vours /ruitlſ;, and our Purpoſes to fail. 
I anſwered, it was poſſible. | 
But this would ill befit the Character of a 
Rational Animal, It would, It is 


neceſ- 


A DiatoGus. 


| neceſſary therefore, we ſhould be furniſhed **. L 
with ſome Habit or Faculty, inſtructing uus 
how to diſcern the real difference of all 


Particulars, and ſuggeſting the proper 


Means, by which we may either avoid or 
obtain them. It is. And what is 


this, think you, but Pa UDENCE? 

I believe ſaid I, it can be no other. 

If it be, ſaid he, then it is evident from 
this Reaſoning, that Nothing can be purſu- 
able which is not correſpondent to Prudence. 
| I replied, He had ſhewn it could not. 


Bor farther ſtill, ſaid he-—It is poſſible 


we may neither want Prudence, nor Fuſtice 
to direct us; and yet the Inpulſes of Appe- 
tite, the Impetuofities of Refentment, the 
Charms and Allurements of a thouſand flat- 
tering Objects, may tempt us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves, to purſue what is both Inpru- 
dent, and Unjuſt, They may. But 
if ſo, it is neceſſary, would we purſue as 
becomes our Charater, that we ſhould be 
Furniſhed with ſome Habit, which may 
moderate our Exceſſes ; which may temper 
our 


pro — ——— — 
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Part I. our Actions to the Standard of a S:c:4! 
State, and to the Intereſt and Welfare, not 


of a Part, but of the Mole Man. 


Nothing, faid I, more neceſſary. And 


what, ſaid he, can we call this Habit, but 
the Habit of TemMPeERANce? You 


name it, ſaid I, rightly. If you think 
fo, replied he, then Nothing can be Pur- 


 ſuable, which is net either correſpondent t to 


Temperance, or at leaſt not contrary. 


1 replied, ſo it ſeemed. 


One more, 3 he, and we have 


done lt is poſſible that not only Reſentment 


and Appetite, not only the Charms and Al- 
lurements of external Objects, but the Ter- 


rors too, and Dread of them may marr the 


Rectitude of our Purpoſes, It is poſſible. 
Tyranny and Superſtition may af- 
fail us on one hand; the Apprehenſions of 


Ridicule, ard a Falſe Shame on the other 
Itis expedient, to withſtand theſe, weſhould 


be armed with ſome Habit, or our wiſeſt, 


beſt Purſuits may elſe at all times be de- 
feated. They may. And what is 


that 
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that generous, manlike and noble Habit, Part I. 
which ſets us at all times above Far and — 


Danger; what is it but FoRTIT UD E? 


[ replied, it was no other. If fo 
then, continued he, beſides our former 


Concluſions, Nothing further can be pur- 


Juable, as our Inquiries now have ſhewn 


us, which is not either correſpondent to For- 
titude, or at leaſt not contrary, \ admit, 


faid J, it can wes, 


— Vin 


OBSERVE Do ſaid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reaſoning- 
thing is truly Purſuable to ſuch an Animal as 


Man, - except what 1s correſpondent, or at 
leaſt not contrary, to JUsTICE, PRUDENCE, 
TEMPERANCE and Fox TITupE. Tal- 
low, ſaid I, it appears ſo. But if no- 


thing Purſuable, then nothing Avoidable or 
Indifferent, but what is tried and eſtimated 
after the ſame manner. For Contraries are 
ever recognized thro' the ſame Habit, one 


with another. The ſame Logic judges of 


Truth and Falſhoad ; the ſame Muſical 


Arty t, of Concord _ Diſcord. So the ſame. 


Mental 


=" 
-. 


No- 


14 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. Mental Habitudes, of Things Avoidable and 
WI Purſuable. I replied, it appeared pro- 
; bable. 


To how unexpected a Cu * ; 

faid he, have our Inquiries inſenſibly led 

us? In tracing the Source of Human 

Action, we have eſtabliſhed it to be thoſe 

Foux GRAND VIRTUES, which are 

2 eſteemed, for their Importance, the very 
HINGES or ALL MoRALITY. 


We have. 


- TT 0 it ſhould follow, that a Life, 
whole Purſiings and Avoidings are go- 
verned by theſe Virtues, is that True: and 
Rational Life, which we have. ſo long 
been ſeeking ; that Life, where the Value 
of all things is juſtly. meaſured by thoſe Rela- 
tions, which they bear to the Natural Frame 
And real Conſtitution of Mankind—in fewer: 
Words, 4 Lift or VIRTUE appears to 
be THE, LIFE ACCORDING. ro Na- 
TURE. It os ſo. | 


in Bur 
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Bur in ſuch a Life every Purſuit, every Part I. 
Avoiding, (to include all) every Action wil. 


of courſe admit of being rationally juſtified.” 


It will. But That, which being 
Done, admits of 4 a Rational Fuſti ification, is 
the Eſſence or genuine Character of an 


Office, or Mok AL DuTY. For thus long 


ago it has been defined by the beſt * Au- : 


thorities. Admit it. If ſo, then 


A LITER AccokbINxG To VIX Tun, is 


A LirE ACCORDING o MoRAL Or- 
FICES OR DouT1Es. | It appears ſo. 


But we have already agreed it, to 


be a Life according to Nature. We 
have. | Obſerve then: A LIE Ac- 


CORDING To VIRTUE, ACCORDING TO 


MoRAL Orricks, and ACCORDING. To 


NATURE, mean all THE SAME THING, 
tho' varied in the Expreſſion. Your 


Remark, ſaid I, ſeems Juſt. 


9 16. W need never amen rey 
plied he, be at a loſs how, 10 choſe, tho- 


ah © 


* 


— 


* By 7; ully in his Offices, and by other Authors 
of Antiquity, 
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176 concerning HAPPINES8, 
Part I. the Objects of Choice be ever ſo infinite 
uud diverſified. . 45 far as nothing 1s in- 
confiſtent with fuck a Life and fuch a Cha- 
rafter, we may. juſtly ſet Exiſtence before 
Death; prefer Health to Sickneſs; ; Inte» 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed; and 
debilitated; Pleaſure to Pain; Wealth to 
Poverty; Fame to Diſhonour ; ; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery ; ; Power and Magi- 
ſtracy, to Subjection and a private State— 
| 74 Univerſally, whatever tends eitherto Being, 
1 or to Well-Being, we may be juſtified, when 
| we Prefer to whatever appears the con- 
 trary. And when our ſeveral Energies, 
exerted according to the Virtues juſt men- 
tioned, have put us in Pofſeſſion of all that 
we require: when we enjoy, ſulfiined to a 
right and honeſt Mind, both Health of Body, 
and Competence f Externals : What can 
there be wanting to complete our Happineſi; 
to render our State perfectly can ſinaut 10 
Nature; or to give us a more Sovereign 
Good, than that which we now enjoy! ty 


Nothing, replied I, that I can at preſent 
think of, 


THERE 
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Turkr would be 1 * aid Part I. 
he, were our Energies, never to fail;. were 

all gur Endeavours to be ever crow ned with | 
due Succeſt. But luppoſe the contrary— 

Suppo ſe the worſt Succeſs to the moſt up- 

"right Condut? ; to the wileſt 1 ectitude of 
Energies and Actions. It is poſlible, nay 
Experience teaches us it is too often fact 
that not only the Purſuers of what is bon- 

: trary to Nature, but that thoſe who Purſue 
nothing but what is rich congraniis to tt, 
may miſt of their Ainis, and Be Fruftratid 
in their Enden vourb. Inquiſitors and Monks 
may deteſt them for their Virtue, and 
pürſue them with all the Engines of 
Malice and Inhumanity. Without theſe, 

_ may affliet their Bodies j Inütida- 
o'erwhelm' their Property; or what 
is Mae's than Inundations, either Ty- 

rants; Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 

may fee their Country fall, and with 
it their braveſt Countrymen; themfelves _ 

pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 4 

periſhing 
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Part I. periſhing with the reſt in the  generab 
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It uuf be owned, faid I, this has too often 
been the Caſe, 
[ On grant, 3 that theſe 
| greater Events never happen that the 
Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy of 
Life, but in the Comedy. . Even the Comic 
 Difireſſes are abundantly irkſome 
Domeſtic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh- 
bours.—Suſpicions. Jealouſies, Schemes 
defeated —— The Folly of; Fools; the 


? 


Knavery of Knaves; from which, as Mem- 


bers of Society, it is ra to detach 
ourſelves. 


"WHERE 
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Wen then ſhall we turn, or what Part E 
Have we to imagine? We have at length — 


placed HArPIxEss, after much Inquiry, in 


ATTAINING the primary and juſt Requifites 
of our Nature, by à Conduct ſuitabletoVirtue 
and Moral Office. But as to correſponding 
with our Pre- conceptions (which we have 
made the Teſt) does this Syſterh correſpond 
better, than thoſe others, which we have 
rejeted? Has it not appeared from various 
Facts, too obvious to be diſputed, that in 
many Temes and Places it may be abſolutely 
unattainable ? That in many, where it 
exiſts, it may in a moment be cancelled, and 
put irretrievably our of our Power, by 


Events not to be re/iſted ? If this be certain, | 


and I fear it cannot be queſtioned, our 
ſpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 
ſhew us a Good, of that Character which 
we require; a Good Durable, Indepriv- 
able, and Accommodate to every Circum- 
flance—— Far from it Our Speculations 

N2 (K 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
(I think) rather lead us to chat /ow Opinion 
": of, Happineſs, which you may remember 
you expreſſed, when we firſt began the 
fſubject. They rather help to prove on 
that inſtead of a Sovereign Good, it is the 
more probable ſentiment, there is no ſucſi 
Gaod at all.. I ſhould indeed, ſaid I, 
fear ſo. For where, continued he, 


lies the difference, Whether we purſue 


what is congruous to Nature, or not con- 
cult, as of the orher, and the Paſſeſion of 
Both equally doubtful and precarious ? If 
Cæſar fall, in attempting his Country's 
Ruin; and Brutus fare RR who only 
fought in its Defence? lt muſt be 
owned, ſaid I, theſe — Truths, 
and the Inſtances, which you _ too 
up confirm them. 


We were in the midſt of theſe ſerious 
Wah deſeanting upon the hardſhips 
| - Yoon --— mo 
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and Miſeries of Life, when by an Inci- Part I. 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculation — 
were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 2 

I thought, could have happened more un- 

luckily our Queſtionperplexed its 
Iſſue uncertain—and myſelf impatient to 
know the Event. Neceſſity however was 
not to be reſiſted, and thus for the preſent 
our Inquiries were poſtponed. 
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RUTUS. periſhed untimely, and Part II. 
| Cæſar did no more—Theſe Words 
en repeating the next Day to | 
myſelf, when my Friend appeared, and 
chearfully bade me Good Morrow. I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal | 
Gaiety, being intent, ſomewhat more than 
uſual, on what had paſſed the day before. 

Seeing this, he propoſed a Walk into the 

Fields. The Face of Nature, ſaid he, 

will perhaps diſpel theſe Glooms. No _ 
Aſſiſtance, on my part, ſhall be wanting, 

| | N 4 you 


C 


| 384 
Part II. you may be aſſured. I accepted his Pro- 


tunes to have been exactly paralle/ſ—— 
Which would you have preferred? Would 
: you have been Cæſar or Brutus? 


He aſked me, Why? Where was the Dif- 
ſuppoſed them, were conſideredas the ſame? 
their F or tunes, ſomethin 8,1 Know: notwhat, 

| intrinfically preferable in the Life and Cha- 


racter of Brutus, If that, faid he, be 
true, then muſt we derive i it, not from the 


to be conſcious, that his Cauſe was a Juſt 


= 


Concerning H APPINESS, 


poſal; the Walk began; and our former 
Converſation inſenſibly renewed. 


Babrus, ſaid he, periſbed untimely, and 
Cæſar did no more. It was thus, as I re · 
member, not long ſince you were expreſ. - 
ſing yourſelf. And yet ſuppoſe their For- 


Brutus, replied I, beyond all Controverſy. 


ference, when their Fortunes, as We. now 


There ſeems, faid I, abſtract from 


Succeſs of his Endeavours, but from their 
Truth and Rectitude. He had the Comfort 


one. It Was * the other ſhould 


L 
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have Snj-ſock Feeling 1 believe, Part II. 
ſaid I yon have exphaithed it. . — 


' TY 
yer oy Ha — 


Sor rost then, W he, (it is but 
merely an Hypotheſis) ſuppoſe, I ſay, we 
were to place the SovaREIGN Goon in ſucb 
4 Rectitude f Conduct in the Cod nuci 
merely, and not in the EvenT, Suppoſe 
we were to fix out HLAPPINESS, not inthe 
actual Attainment of that Health, that Per- 
fection of a Social State, that fortunate 
Concurrence of Externals, which is con- 
gruous to our Nature, and vhich we have 
4 Right all to purſue; but ſolely fix it in 
tbe mere DOING whatever is correſpondent 
to ſuch an End, even tho* we never attain, 
or are near attaining it. In fewer words— 


What if we make our Natural State the 
Standard cnly to determine our Conduèl; and 


place our Happineſs in the Rectitude of this | 


Conduct alone? On ſuch an Hypothefis 
(and we conſider it as nothing farther) we 


ſhould not want a Good perhaps, to cor- 


reſpond to our Pre-conceptions ; for this, it is 
evident, would be correſpondent to them 
| : all. 


% 
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Pluart II. all Jour Doctrine, replied I, is ſo 
— nes and ſtrange, that tho you have been 

copious in explaining, I can a hardly yet 
N N you. 
IT amounts all, faid he, but to this 
Place your Happineſs, where your Praiſe 
is. l aſked, Where he ſuppoſed 
that? Not, replied he, in the Plea- 

- fares which you feel, more than your 
Diſgrace lies in the Pain not in the 
caſual Proſperity of Fortune, more than 
your Diſgrace in the caſual Adverſity 
but in juſt complete Action throughout every 
Part f Life, what ever be the Face of 
Things, whether favour eue. able or the con- 
trary. | 


Bur why then, faid I, ſuch Accuracy 
about Externals? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purſuable, what Avoid 
able? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, 
to know the Seas and the Winds; the 
Nature of Tempeſts, Calms, and Tides. 
They are the Subjects, about which his Art 
Fa: e een N 105 % 
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is converſant. Without a juſt Experience Part II. 

of them, he can never prove himſelf an 

Ari: 1. Yet we look not for his Reputa- 

tion either in fair Gales, or in adverſe; - 

but in the Si fulneſi of his Conduct, be theſe. 

Events as they happen. In like manner 

fares it with this the Moral Artiſt. He, for 

a Subject has the Whole of Human Life 
Health and Sickneſs; Pleaſure and Pain; 

with every other poſſible Incident, which 

ean befal him during his Exiſtence. If his 

Knowledge of all theſe be acurate and 

exact, ſo too muſt his Conduct, in which 

we place his Happineſs. But if this Know- 

ledge be defective, muſt not his Conduct be 

defective alſo ? 1 replied, fo it ſhould 

ſeem. And if his Conduct, then his 

Happineſs ? It is true, | 


You ſee then, continued he, even tho? 
Externals were as nothing; tho it was true, 
In their own Nature, they were neither 
Good nor Evil; yet an accurate Knowledge 
_ of them 1 Us, * our Hypotheſis, abſo utely 


neceſſary. 
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H dontinoed-—Iaferior\/ Artiſts may hs 
at a ſtand, becauſe they want Materials. 
From their Stubborneſs and Intractability, 

they may often be diſappointed. But as 
long as Life is paſſing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Artiſt of 'Life 
has at all times, all he deſires. He can 
never want a Subject fit to exerciſe him in 
his proper Calling; ; and that, with this 
happy Motive to the Conſtancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croſſer, the harſher; 
the more untoward the Eve 27s, the greater 
his Praiſe, the more © aluſtrious his _ 
inn.. 


ALL this, ſaid TEM at be 
denied. But one Circumſtance there ap- 
pears, where your Similes ſeem to. ſ ail. 
The Praiſe indeed of the Pilot we allo 
to be in his Conduct; but it is in the Succeſs 
of that Conduct, here we look for his 
Happineſs. If a Storm ariſe, and the Ship 
be 
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be loſt, we call him not happy; how well Part II. 
| ſoever he may have conducted. It is then 


only we congratulate him, when he has 


reached the deſired Haven. Your 
Diſtinetion, ſaid he, is juſt. And it is here 
lies the noble Prerogative of Moral Artifts, 

above all others—But yet I know not how 
to erpllin myſelf, I fear my Doctrine will 
appear ſo ſtrange." © You may proceed, 


faid I, fafely, ſince you advance te bur as an 


We e 
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in other Arts is ever diflant and removed. 
It conſiſts not inthe mere Conduct much 


leſs in a angle Energy; | a but is "the juſt Re- 


fult of 1 many Energies, each of Which are 


effential to it. Hence, by Obſtacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: N ay 
more, may be ſo embarraſſed, as never poſ- 


Kbly to be attained. But in the Moral Art 
| of Life, t the very. Conpuct is the Exp; 


a ihe very Conduct, I ſay, itſelf, throughout 
every its minulgſt Energy ; becauſe each of 
thelfs however minute, partake as truly of 


Ref? * 
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when conſidered collectively. Hence of 


all Arts is this the only one perpetually 


complete in every Inflant, becauſe it needs 
not; like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 


Perfection, at which in every infant it is 


arrived. already. Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or /eſs perfect; 


Completion, like Truth, admitting of no 


Degrees, and being in no ſenſe capable of 
either Intenfion or Remiſton. And hence 


wa by neceſſary Connection (which is a 


"greater Paradox than all) even that Happi- 
l 3 75 or Sovereign Good, the End of this 


: Moral Art, i is itſelf too, in every Inflant, | 


. Conſummate and Complete; is neither heigh- 
tened or diminiſhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration, but is the ſame to its Enjoyers, 


for a Moment or a Century. 


Uyon this I ſmiled.” He aſked me 


| the Reaſon, It is only to obſerve, ſaid I, 
the Courſe of our Inquiries—A new Hy- 


potheſis has been advanced Appearing 


fomewhat ſtrange, it is defired to be ex- 


plained 


/ 
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and in purſuit of the Explanation, make 
it ten times more oh ſcure and unintelligible, 
than before. It is but too often the 
Fate, ſaid he, of us Commentators. But 
you know in ſuch caſes what is uſually 
done. When the Comment will not ex- 
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| plained—You comply with the Requeſt, Part II. 


plain the Text, we try whether the Text : 


will not explain itſelf. This Method, it is 


poſſible, may aſſiſt us here. The Hypo- 


theſis, which we would have illuſtrated, 
was no more than this—That the Sove= 


reign Good lay in Re&itude of Conduf ; and 


that 7h;s Good correjponded to all cur Pre- 
conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correſpondence will appear 
to hold; and, for all that we haveadvanced 
TOO ſuffer it to paſs, and not perplex us. 


Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now 


1 _ to comprehend you. 


J2. Rxcortzcs then, ſaid he. Do you 
not remember that one Pre- conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 
all Times and Places? I remember it. 
7" Op And 


a. 
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Paw ll. And is there any Time, or any Place, 
= whence: Nectitude of Conduũ may be ex- 
aludad? Is there not a right: Action in 
Dtdipetity, a right Action in Adverſity? . 
May there not be a decent, generous, and 
Jaudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, in 
Power, and in Health; but in War, in 

| Oppreſſion, in Sickneſs; ant 


+; i J 30 1. 
4. 


. mY k 
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: * — wh 5 ſhall we ay to 8 — 
Prevemnceptime—to being Durable, Sef- 


SS * „ „ 


any ud fo "Durable. 4 as ; the þ furs 25 * 
ways doing right? Is there any Good con- 
 x6ivable, ſo. intirely beyond the Peer of 
ethers; 2 Or, if you heſitate, and are doubt- 
ful, I would willingly be informed, into 
what. Circumſtances may Fortune throw a 
brave and honeſt Man, Where 1 it ſhall not 
be in his Power to act bravely and honeſtly? 
If there are no ſuch, then Rectitude of Cons 
duct, if a Good, is a Good Indepriuable. 
1 ER ſoid Fu it K ſo. 


— oo” 


Bor 


being. Admit it. 
thing, believe you, conduce fo probably to 
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Bur farther, faid he——Another Pre- Part IL. 


conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be 


Agreeable to Nature. It was. And 


can any thing be more agreeable. to 4 
Rational and Social Ani mal, than Rational | 
and Social Conduct? Nothing. But 

Reclitude of Conduct is with us Rational end 


Social Condutt. It i is. 


Oncyn more, continued 1 r | 


Pre- conception of this Good was, to be Con- 
ducive, not to Mere-being, but to Yell- 
And can any 


the Weſrberng of a Rational Social Animal, 
as the right Exerciſe of that Reaſon, and of 


thoſe Social Aﬀetions? Nothing. 


And what is this ſame Exerciſe, but the 


e Reclitude of Conduct ? Certainly. 


* You ſee then, ſaid he, how well 


our Hypotheſis, being once admitted, tal- 


lies with our Original Pre-conceftions of 
the Sovereign Gocd. I replied, it in- 
„ deed 
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Part II. deed appeared ſo, and could not be denied. 
But who, think you, ever dreamt of a 


Happineſs like this? A Happineſs depen- 
dent, not on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 
Euxen common and ordinary Life, 


replied he, can furniſh us with Examples. 
Aſk of the Sportſman where lies his En- 


joyment? Aſk whether it be in the Po 
ſeiſion of a ſlaughtered Hare, or Fox? He 
would reject, with Contempt, the very 
Suppoſition—He would tell you, as well 
as he was able, that the Joy was in the 
Purſuit—in the Difficulties which are ob- 

| viated ; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 
4 in the Conduct and Direction of the Chace 
ä thro? all its Parts that the Completion of 
= | their Endeavours was ſo far from giving 
= |- them Joy, that inſtantly at that Period all 
their Joy was at an End. For Sportſ- 

| men, rephed I, this may be no bad Rea- 
ſoning. It is not the Sentiment, ſaid he, 
of Sportſmen alone. The Man of Gal- 


lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the ſame manner. 


— Meus et amor buic fmilis ; nam 


Tranſ- 
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Tanſfbolat in medio poſta, & an Part II. 


_captat*. 


To theſe we may add the Tribe of Buil- 
ders and Projectors. Or has not your own 


Experience informed you of Numbers, 


who, in the Building and Laying-out, have 
expreſſed the higheſt Delight ; but ſhewn 


— 


the utmoſt Indifference tothe Reſult of their 


Labours, to the Manſion or Gardens, when 
once finiſhed and complete? 


Tus Truth, ſaid I, of theſe Examples 
is not to be diſputed. But I could wiſh 
your Hypotheſis had better than theſe to 
ſupport it. In the ſerrous View of Happi- 
neſs, do you ever imagine there were any, 


who could fix it (as we ſaid before) not | 


on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 

More, even in this light, ſaid he, than 
perhaps at firſt you may imagine. There 
are Inſtances innumerable of Men, bad as 


well as good, who having fixed, as their 


Aim, a certain Conduct of their own, have 


Hon. Sat. II. L. 1. v. 107. 
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Concerning HAPPIN ESS, 


Part II. fo far attached their Welfare nad Happineſs 


| to it, as to deem all Events in its Proſecu- 
tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 
be mean ,contemptible, and nat worthy their 


Regard. 1 called on him for Examples. 


War think you, faid he, of the AC- 
faſſin, who ſlew the firſt Prince of Orange; 
and who, tho brought by his Conduct to 
the moſt exquiſite Tortures, yet conſcious 
of what be had done, could bear them alt 


unmoved? Or (if you will have a better 


Man) what think you of that ſturdy Roman, 


who would have diſpatched Porſenna; and 


who, full of his Deſign, and ſuperior to 


all Events, could thruſt a Hand into the 
Flames with the ſteadieſt Intrepidity? 


J replied, That theſe indeed were very un- 


common Inſtances. 


| ATTEND too, continued he, to Epi- 
eurus dying, the Founder of a Philoſophy, 
little favouring of Entbiſiaſm. This I 


© worite you (ſays he, in one of his Epiſtles) 


& * zobile the ig Day of Life is paſſing, and 
& that 
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* tliat a Ha- Y One. The Pains indeed of Part II. 

* my Body are not capable of being heigh= 

„ fened. Yet to theſe we oppoſe that Foy of 

e the Soul, which ariſes from the Memory 

< of our paſt S peculations. Hear him, 

| conſonant to this, in another Place aſſert- 

ing, that a Rational Adverſity was better 
than an Irrational Proſperity. 


AnD what think you Had he not 
placed his Good and Happineſs in the ſup- 
poſed Recfitude of bis Opinions, would he 
not have preferred Proſperity, at all rates, 

„ Adverfity i Would not the Pains, of 
which he died, have made his Happineſs 
perfect Miſery ?- —And yet, you ſee, he 
diſowns any ſuch thing. The Memory of 
his paſt Life, and of his Philoſophical In- 
ventions were, even in the Hour of Death 
it ſeems, a Counter poiſe to ſupport him. 
| It muſt be owned, faid I, that 5 N 

| appear to reaſon juſtly. 


Pass from Epicurns, continued he, to 
Socrates. What are the Sentiments of that 


0 3 divine 
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Part IT. divine Man, ſpeaking of his own unjuſt 
— Condemnation ; O Crito, lays he, it 


they were then doing their worſt— 
| Whence then was it beyond them? 
Becauſe his Happineſs was derived not 


* be pleafing to the Gods this way, then be 
it this way.” And again- 


—< Anytus 
« and Melitus, I grant, can kill me; but 
e hurf or injure me, is beyond their 


8 Power.” It would not have been be- 
ond it, had he thought his Welfare de- 


pendent on any thing they could do; for 


from without, but from within; not from 


the Succeſs, which perhaps was due to the 
Rectitude of his Life, but from that Recti- 


tude alone, every other thing diſregarded. 


He had not, it ſeems, ſo far renounced his 


own Doctrine, as not to remember his 
former Words; that To whom ever 
* all things, conductive to Happineſs, are de- 
Ec rived ſolely, or at legſt nearly from him- 
5e ſelf, and depend not on the Welfare or 
Fe Adverfity of others, from the Variety of 
F whoſe Condition his own muſt vary alſo : 
fl ' He it is, wha has prepared 7g bel 7 fg 
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& moſt excellent of all Live He it is, who Part II. 
& 7s the Temperate, the Prudent, and the 
& Brave—He it is, who, when Wealth or 
Children either come or are taken away, 
« 2o1ll beft obey the Wiſe Man's Precept—— 
For neither will he be ſeen to grieve, nor 
« 7o rejoice in exceſs, from the Truſt and 
© Confidence which be has repoſed in himſelf.” 
Lou have a Sketch at leaſt of his Mean- 
ing, tho far below his own Azcic and truly 
elegant Expreſhon. I grant, faid I, 
your Example; but this and the reſt are 
but ſingle Inftances. What are three or 
four in Number, to the whole of Human 


Kind? 


Ir you are for Numbers, replied he, 
what think you of the numerous Race of 
Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, whohave 
joyfully met Death, rather than deſert their 
Country, when in danger ? They muſt 
have thought ſurely on another Happineſs 
than Succeſs, when they could gladly go, 
where they ſaw Death often inevitable. 
Or WI think you of the many Martyrs 
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Concerning HAPPINEsSs, 


for Syſtems wrong as well as right, who 


have dared defy. the worſt, rather than 


ſwerve from their Belief? You have 


brought indeed, ſaid I, more Examples 


than could have been imagined. 


\. Bx$1DEs, continued he, what is that 


Comport of a Goo ConsCIENCE, cele- 
brated to ſuch a height in the Religion 


by which we profeſs, but the Joy ariſing from 
2 a Conſcience of right Energies; a Con- 


ſcience of having done nothing, but what 


is conſonant to our Duty? I replied, 
It indeed appeared ſo. 


Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 
cognize a Good of this very Character, 


when they ſay of an Undertaking, tho it 


- ſucceed not, that they are contented ; that 


they have done their beſt, and can accuſe 
themſelves of nothing. For what is this, 


but placing their Content, their Good, their 


Happineſs, not in the Succeſs of Endeavours, 5 
but in the Rectitude? If it be not the 
Rectitude which contents them, you muſt 


tell 
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tell me what it is elle. It appears, Part II. 
Pet I, to be that alone. e 


I HoPeE thaw continued: he, that 


tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happineſs, which I advance; you will at 


leaſt allow it not to be ſuch a Paradox, as 


at firſt you ſeemed to imagine. That 
indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. 


§4. Granring | me e this, ſaid he, you 
encourage me to explain myſelf—We have 
ſuppoſed the Sovereign Good to he in Recli- 


tude of Conduct. We havʒe. And 


think you there can be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, if we do not Ive conſiſtently? 


In what Senſe, ſaid I, would you be un- 


derſtood ? To live conſiſtently, ſaid he, 
is the ſame with me, as To /ive agrecably 2 
ſome one ſingle and conſonant Scheme, or Fur- 
pbpoſe. Undoubtedly, faid I, without this, 
there can be no Rectitude of Conduct. 


All Rectitude of Conduct then, you ſay, 


implies ſuch Confiftence. It does. 
And does all ngen, think you, imply 


ſuch 


* 
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8 HAPPINESS, 


Part II. ſuch Rectitude? I aſked him, Why 
— not? It is poſſible, indeed it may, 


| pears, ſaid I, neceſſary. 


faid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet 


to the contrary. But what if it ſhould 


be found that there may be numberleſs 
Schemes, each in particular content qwith 


itſelß, but yet all of them different, and 


ſome perhaps contrary? There may, you 
know, be a con/iftent Life of Knavery, as 
well as a conſiſtent Life of Honeſty ; there 
may be a uniform Practice of Luxury, as 
well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ- 
neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to all 
of theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 
right ? It appears, ſaid I, an Abſur- 


dity, that there ſhould be the fame Recti- 


tude in two Contraries. If ſo, ſaid he, 


we muſt look for ſomething more than 


mere Con/iſtence, when we ſearch for that 
Refitude which we at preſent talk of. 
A confiſtent Life indeed is requiſite, but 
chat alone is not enough. We muſt de- 
termine its peculiar Species, if we would 
be accurate and exact. It indeed ap- 
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Non is any thing, continued he, more Part II, 
eaſy to be diſcuſſed. For what can that 


| peculiar Conſſtence of Life be elſe, than a 
Life, whoſe ſeveral Parts are not only con- 


ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 


alſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
deen adopted? Does not this laſt Degree 


of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 


former ? I anſwered, It could not be 


otherwiſe. 


You ſee then, faid he, the true Idea 
of right Conduct. It is not, merely To 


live conſiſtently ; but it is To live con iſrently 
with Nature, Allow it. 


Bur what, continued he, Can we live 
conſiſtently with Nature, and be at a loſs 


how to behave ourſelves ? We cannot. 


And can we know how to behave 


ourſelves, if we know nothing of what 


befals us; nothing of thoſe Things and 
Events, which perpetually ſurround, and 
altect us? We cannot. You ſee 


then, 


5 
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Part II. then, continued he, how we are again 
— fallen inſenſibly into that Doctrine, which 

proves the Neceſſity of ſcrutinizing, and 
knowing the Value of Externals. V re- 
plied, it was true. If you aſſent, faid he, 


* 


Concerning HAPPINESS, - 


to. this, it will of courſe follow, that, To 
live: confiſtently with Nature, is, To live 


agreeably to a juſt Experience of thoſe Things, 


which bappen around us, It appears ſo. 
Bor farther ſtill, ſaid ke, — Think you 


any one can be deemed t6 live agreeably 
to ſuch Experience, if he ſelecit not, as 


far as poſſible, the things moſt Congruous 


| dn tes Nature? _ He cannot. And by 


the ſame Rule, as s far as poſſible, muſt he 
not reject ſuch as are contrary ? He 
muſt. And that not occaſionally, as 
Fancy happens to prompt; but ſteadily, 


| conftantly, and without Remiſſion. 


I ſhould imagine ſo. . % Tou judge, ſaid 
he, truly. Were he to act otherwiſe in 
the leaſt inſtance, he would falüfy his 
Profeſſions; he would not live according 
to that Experience, which we now ſup- 

| poſe 
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poſe him to poſſeſs. I replied, He Part II. 


would not. 

IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, from 
hence, as a natural Conſequence of what 
we have admitted, that the Effence of 
right Conduct lay in SELECTION and 
RREIECTION. S8o, ſaid I, it has ap- 

peared. And that ſuch Selection and 
RNejection ſhould be conſonant with our pro- 
per Nature. It is true. And be 
Ready and perpetual, not occaſional and in- 
terrupted. It is true. But if this be 
the Eſſence of Right Conduct, then too it 
is the Eſſence of our Sovereign Good; for 
in ſuch Conduct we have ſuppoſed this 
Good to conſiſt. We have. 


Sex then, ſaid he, the Reſult of our | 
Inquiry.—— The SovEREIGN ,GooD, as 
conſtituted by Rectitude of Conduct, has, on 
our ſtricteſt Scrutiny, appeared to be this— 
TO LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING, AS 
FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT 1s CONGRUOUS 

TO NATURE, AND REJECTING WHAT 18 
| | CON= 
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Concerning HAPPI NES S, 


Part II. CONTRARY, MAKING OUR EnD THAT 
vn SELECTING AND THAT REJecTING 


ONLY. It is true, ſaid I, fo it appears. 


$5. BeroRE we haſten then farther, 
ſaid he, let us ſtop to recollect, and ſee 
whether our preſent Concluſions accord 
with our former.—We havenow ſuppoſed 


the Sovereign Good to be Rectitude of Con- 


duct, and this Conduct we have made con- 
fiſt in a certain Selecting and Rejecting. 


We have. And do you not imagine 
that the SeleSing and Rejecting. which we 


propoſe, as they are purely governed by 
the Standard of Nature, are capable in 


every inſtance of being rationally juſti ed ? 


I replied, I thought they were 


But if they admit a rational Fuftification, 


then are they Moral Offices or Duties; 


for thus * you remember yeſterday a Moral 


Office was defined. It was. But 


if ſo, To 0 live i in ee Practice of them, will 


be 


* Sup. p. 175. 
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be To live in the Diſcharge of Moral Offices. 
It will. But To Ave in the Di 
charge of theſe, is the ſame as Living ac- 
cording to Virtue, and Living according to 


Nature. It is. So therefore is 
Living i in that Selection, and in that Rejec- 
tion, which we prepiſe. 13 


We need never therefore be at a loſs, 
ſaid he, for a Deſcription of the Sove- . 
REIGN GooD.——We may call it, Rec- 
TITUDE oF ConDUcT. If that be too 
contracted, we may enlarge and ſay, it is 
ToLivEPERPETUALLY SELECTING AND 
REJECTING ACCORDING TO THE OT AN= 
DARD OP OUR BEING.——If we are for 
ſtill different Views, we may ſay it i 
To LIVE IN THE DiscHARGE of Mo- 
RAL OFFICEs—T0o LiVE ACCORDING TO. 
 NaTURE——To IVI ACCORDING TO 
VIiRTUE: 


To LIVE ACCORDING TO 
JusT EXPERIENCE OF THOSE TulNds, 
WHICH HAPPEN AROUND us.—— Like 
ſome finiſhed Statue, we may behold it 
every way; it is the ſame Object, tho 
85 | variouſly 


* 
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Pare Uh: -varioully viewed; nor is Were n View, 
„ is natural, truly n and en 


66. 1 ISCANNOT 4 aid I, but 
"is as you now have explained it, your 


Hypotheſis ſeems far more plauſible, than 


when firſt it was propoſed. You will 


| believe it, ſaid he, more ſo ſtill, by con- 
ſidering it with more Attention. In che 
firſt place, tho? perhaps it eſteem nothing 


really'G00D but VirTve, nothing really 


EI, but Vice, yet it in no manner 


takes away the Difference, and Diſtinction 
of other Thines. So far otherwiſe, it is 


for eftabliſhing their Diſtinction to the 


tifyin g Syſtem of Se/f-denial—lIt ſuppreſſes 


greateſt Accuracy. For were this neglect⸗ 5 
ed, what would become of Selection and 


RNeęjection, thoſe im portant Energies, which 


are its very Soul and Eſſence? Were there 
noDIFFERENCE, there could be no Caoice. 
It] iS true, ſaid I, there could not. 


Ad AIN, ſaid he. It is no meagre, mor- 


ng 


- 


Fiuſlice 
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no Social and Natural Affections, nor takes Part II. 


away any Social and Natural Relations 
It preſcribes no Abſtainings, no Forbear- 
ances out of Nature; no-gloomy, ſad, and 


lonely Rules of Life, without which it is 


evident Men may be as honeſt as with, 
and be infinitely more uſeful and worthy 
Members of S:c:ety.—lt refuſes no Plea- 
ſure, not inconſiſtent with T; emperance—> 
It rejects no Gain, not inconſiſtent with 
Univerſally, as far as Virtue 
neither forbids nor diſſuades, it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the mof vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and eaſy 
as poſſible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiſtence in any the mot trivial Cir- 


cumftance, even by adding to the ampleſt 
Poſſeſſions the pooreſt meaneſt Uteniil, it 


would in no degree contemn an Addition 


even ſo mean. Far otherwiſe—It would 


cõnſider, that to negle the leaſt Acqui- 
ſition, when fairly in its power, would 
be to fall ſhort of that perfect and accurate 
Conduct, which it ever has in view, and 
on which alone all depends. 
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Part iT. Axp yet, tho' thus exact in every the 
—— minuteſt Circumſtance, it gives us no Soli- 
cCitude as to what Rank we maintain in 
Life. Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy 
or poor; Whether merged in Buſineſs, or 
confined to Inactivity, it is equally conſiſtent 
with every Condition, and equally capable 
of adorning them all. Could it indeed 
chooſe its own Life, it would be always 
that, where moſt ſocial Affections might 
extenſively be exerted, and moſt done to 
contribute to the Welfare of Society. But 
if Fate order otherwiſe, and this be de- 
nied; its Intentions : are the ſame, its En- 
; . are not wanting; nor are the 
Social, -Ratienal Powers forgotten, even in 
Times and Circumſtances, where they can 
leaſt become conſpicuous. 


Ir teaches us to conſider Life, as one 
great important Drama, where we have 
each our Part allotted us to act. It tells 
zus that our Happineſs, as Aclors in this 
Drama, conſiſts not in the Length of our 
© fo 2 Part, 
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Part, nor in the State and Dignity, but in 
the ſuſt, the decent, and the natural. Per- 
formance. 
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Part II. : 
— 1 


IF its Alone 1 are ſucceſsful, itis thankful. = 


to Providenee. It accepts all the Joys, de- 


rived from their Succeſs, and feels them as 
fully, as thoſe who know no other Happi- 
neſs. Theonly Difference is, that having 


a more excellent Good in view, it fixes not, 


like the Many, its Happineſs ON Succeſs 
alone, well knowing that in ſuch caſe, if 


Endeavours fa:/, there can be nothing left 


behind but Murmurings and Miſery On 


the contrary, when this happens, it is then 
it retires into itſelf, and reflecting on what 


is Fair, what is Laudable and Honęſt (the 


truly beatific V ifion, not of mad Enthuſiaſts, 
but of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wiſe 


and the Good) it becomes ſuperiour to ail 
Events; it acquieſces in the Conſciouſneſs of 


its own Rectitude; and, like that Mannon 


founded, not on the Sands, but on the 


Rock, it defies all the T errors of CRE: 
apd Inundation. | 
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part II. 


Concerning HAP PINE 88, 


$7. Here he pauſed, and T took the 


Lv Opportunity to obſerve, how his Subject 


had warmed him into a degree of Rap- 


ture; how greatly i it had raiſed both his 


Sentiments and his Stile. No wonder, 


| ſaid he. Beauty of « every kind excites our 


. gued, may be reduced to this 


Love and Admiration; the Beauties of 


Art, whether Energies or Works; the 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal or 


| Tnanimate. And ſhall we expect leſs from 
this Supreme Beauty ; this moral, mental, 


and original Beauty ; of which all the reſt 
are but as Types or Copies Not how- 
ever by high Flights to loſe Sight of our 
Subject, the whole of what we have ar- 


ALL Men puRsUE Goop, and would 
be happy, if they knew how; not happy 
for Minates, and miſerable for Hours, but 
happy, if poſſible, thro! every Part of their 
Exiſtence. Either therefore there is @ 
Good of this fready durable Kind, or there 
zs none, H none, then all Good muſt be 

| : tranſient 


Dose 


tranſient and uncertain; and if fo, an OB. 


je of loweſt Value, which can little de- 
ſerve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a better Good, ſuch a Good as 
we are ſeeking ; like every other thing, 7, 
muſt be derived from ſome Cauſe ; and that 
Cauſe muſt be either external, internal, or 
mixt, in as much as except theſe three, 
there is no other poſſible. Now a fleady, 
durable Good, cannot be derived from an 
external Cauſe, by reaſon all derived from 
Externals muſt fluctuate, as they fluctuate. 
By the ſame Rule, not from a Mixture of 
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* 


the Two; becauſe the Part which is externa! 


will proportionally deſtroy its Eſſence. What 
then remains but the Cauſe internal; the 
very Cauſe which we have ſuppoſed, when 
we place the Sovereign Good in Mind; in 


Rectitude of | Conduct; in juſt Selecting and 
Rejecting? here ſeems indeed no 


other Cauſe, ſaid I, to which we can poſ- 
ſibly aſſign it. | 


 FoxG1ve me then, continued he, 
ſhould I appear to boaſt 
| F432 ms 


We have 
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Part II. proved, or at leaſt there is an Appearance 
* we have proved, that either there is no 
Goop except this of our own ; or that, if 

there be any other, it is nat en by cur Re- 


gard. It muſt he confeſſed, ſaid I, 
; vou have ſaid as much, as the ee ſeems | 
to admit. 


0 3. By means then, ſaid he, of our 

_ Hypotheſis, behold one of the faireſt, and 
moſt amiable of Objects, behold TRE 
TRUE AND PERFECT MAN: that Or- 
namentof Humanity; that Godlike Bein g; 
who, without regard either to Pleaſure or 
Pain, uninfluenced equally by either Proſpe- 
rity or Adver/ity, ſuperiour to the World and 

its beſt and worſt Events, can fairly reſt his 
All upon the Rectitude of bis own Conduct; 

can conſtantly, and uniformly, and manfully 
maintain it; thinking that, and that alone, 


wholly ſufficient to make him happy. 


Ap do you ſeriouſly believe, ſaid J. 
there ever was ſuch a Character? And 
What, replied Weit if I ſhould admit, Here 


never 
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that we have been talking the whole time 
of a Being, not to be found; 


A faultleſs Monſter, which the Wordd necr 


Jaw? 


Suppoling, I ſay, we admit this, what then? 

Would not your Syſtem in ſuch a caſe, 
ſaid I, a little border upon the chimerical ? 
I only aſk the Queſtion. You need 
not be ſo tender, he replied, in expreſſing 
yourſelf. If it be falſe, if it will not in- 
dure the Teſt, Jam as ready to give it up, 
as J have been to defend it. He muſt be a 


never Was, is, or will be ſuch a Claracter? — Part II. 


— 


poor Philoſopher indeed, who, When he ſees 


Truth and a Syſtem at variance, can ever 
be ſolicitous for the Fate of a Syſtem. 


Bur tell me, I pray Do you object 


to mine, from its Perfection, or from its 


Imperfection? From its being too excel- 


lent for Human Nature, and above it; or 

from its being too baſe, and below it? 

It ſeems to require, ſaid I, a Perfection, 

to which no Individual ever arrived. 

That very Tranſcendence, ſaid he, is an 
| P 4 Argu- 


7 
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Part II. Argument on its behalf. Were it of a 
— Rank inferior, it would not be that Per- 


fection, which we ſeek. Would you 
have it, ſaid I, beyond Nature? If you, 


mean, replied he, beyond uny particular or 
indiuidua]l Nature, moſt undoubtedly I 
would. —As you are a Lover of Painting, 
you ſhall hear a Story on the Subject. 


KI ancient days, while Greece was 


« flouriſhing in Liberty and Arts, a cele- 
_ © brated Painter, having drawn many ex- 


ce bt Pictures for a certain free State, 


and been generoully and honourably re- 
„ warded for his Labours, at laſt made 


© an Offer to paint them a Helen, as a 
% Model and Exemplar of the moſt ex- 


$6 quiſite Beauty. The Propoſal was rea- 
4 dily accepted, when the Artiſt informed 


* them, that in order to draw one Fair, 
ee it was neceſſary he ſhould contemplate 
te many. He demanded therefore a Sight 


* of all their fineſt Women. The State, 


* to aſſiſt the Work, aſſented to his Re- 


40 queſt, They were exhibited before 


& him ; 


+2 DrialoGus 


« him; he ſelected the moſt beautiful; Part II. 


and from theſe formed his Helen, more 
* beautiful than them all. 


You have heard the Fact, and what 
are we to infer ?—Or can there be any 
other Inference than this—that the Stan- 
dard of Perfection, with reſpect to the 
Beauty of Bodies, wwas not (as this Artiſt 
thought) 70 he diſcovered in any Individual; 
but being diſperſed by Nature in Portions 
thro' the many, was from thence, and thence 
only, to be collected and recognized p. 

It appears, ſaid I, he thought ſo. The 
Picture, continued he, is loſt, but we have 


Statues ſtill remaining. If there be Trutn | 


in the Teſtimony of the beſt and faireſt 
Judges, no Woman ever equalled the De- 
licacy of the Medicean Venus, nor Man the 
Strength and Dignity of the Farnhefian 
Hercules. It is generally, ſaid I, ſo 
believed. | 10 | | 


And will you, ſaid he, from this unpa- 


ralleled and tranſcendent Excellence, deny 
* a theſe 
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Part II. theſe Works of Art to be truly and ſtrictly 
hs Naturol? ? Their Excellence, replied I, 
| muſt be confeſſed by All; but how they 
can be called fo ſtrictly Natural, I muſt 
own a little ſtartles me. That the 
Limbs and their Proportions, ſaid he, are 
ſelected from Nature, you will hardly I 
believe doubt, after the Story juſt related. 
I replied, it was admitted. The 
Parts therefore of theſe Works are Na- 
tural, They are. And may not 
the ſame be aſſerted, as to the Arrange- 
ment of theſe Parts? Muſt not his too 
be natural, as it is analogous we know to 


Nature? lt muſt. If fo, then is 
the Whole Natural? So indeed, ſaid 
I, it ſhould ſeem. It cannot, replied 


he, be otherwiſe, if it be a Fact beyond 
diſpute, that the hole is nothing more, 
than the Parts under ſuch Arrangement. 

Enough, ſaid I, you have ſatisfied me. 


Ir I have, ſaid he, it is but to trans/er 
what we have aſſerted of this ſubordinate 
Beauty, to Beauty of a higher Order ; it is 
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but to paſs from the External, to the Part II. 
Moral and Internal. For here we ſay, by Y. 
| parity of Reaſon; that no where in any 
particular Nature is the perfect Character 
to be ſeen intire. Yet one is rave; an- 
other is temperate; a third is liberal; and 
a fourth is prudent. So that in the Multi- 
tude of mixed imperfect Characters, as be- 
fore in the Multitude of imperfect Bodies, is 
expreſſed that IDA, that MoRAL STAN- 
DARD oF PERFECTION, by which all are 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
laſt upon the whole are either juſtified or 
condemned—that Standard of Perfection, 
which cannot be but mot Natural, as it is 
purely collected from Individual of Na- 
ture, and is the Teſt of all the Merit to 
| which they aſpire. TI acknowled ge, 
faid I, your Argument. . 


I Micr add, faid he, if there were 
Occaſion, other Arguments which would 
ſurprize you. I might inform you of the 
natural Pre-eminence, and high Rank of 

Specific Ideas ;—that every Individual was 
| but 
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Part II. but their 7 pe, or Shadow ;—— that the 
Mind or Tntelle was the Region of Poſ- 
 fiBles;;—that whatever is Poſſible, to the 
Mind actually I.; nor any thing a Non- 
entity, except what implies a Contradic- 
tion ;—that the genuine Sphere and ge- 
nuine Cylinder, tho* Forms perhaps 700 
| perfect, ever to exiſt conjoined to Matter, 
\ | were yet as true and real Beings, as the 
| groſſeſt Objects of Senſe 3 were the. Source of 
Infinite Truths, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Being : 
moſt unalterable and eternal. But theſe are 
Reaſonings, which rather belong to another 
Philoſophy; and if you are ſatisfied with- 
out them, they are at beſt but ſuperfluous. 


He waited not for my Anſwer, but 
proceeded as follows. It is thus, ſaid 
he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of the perfect 
CharaFer : a Character, which I am neither 
fo abſurd, as to impute to myſelf; nor fo 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 
We have propetes 3 it only, as AN ExEM»- 

 PLAR 


A DIATLOGUx. 
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PLAR OF IMITATION, which tho' None Part II. 


we think can equal, yet All at leaſt may 
follow—an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
in proportion as we approach, fo we ad- 
vance proportionably in Merit and in 
Worth——an Exemplar, which, were we 
more /e/f/h, we ſhould be Fools to reject; if 


it be true, that 70 be Happy, is the ultimate 


Wiſh of us all, and that Happineſs and Moral 
Worth fo reciprocally correſpond, that there 
can be no Degree of the one, without an 


equal Degree of the pther. If there be 


Truth, ſaid I, in your Reaſonings, it can- 
not certainly be otherwiſe, 


WO ECHO by W Pro- 
fictency of Socrates, and indeed of every 
honeſt Man, was ſufficient to convince us, 
eould we be ſteadfaſt to our Purpoſe, that 


fome Progreſs atleaſt might be made toward 


this Perfection How far, we knew not 
The Field was open—The Race was free 
and common to All--Nor was the. Prize, 
as uſual, reſerved only to the Firſt; but 

All, who run, * depend on a Reward, 
Being 
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Concerning HAPBINESS, 


Part i having the Voice of Nature, would * 


— but liſten, to aſſure them, 


| I Nemo ex boc nume, 70 mibi non donatus | 


abibit. 


§ o. HERE he pauſed, and left me to 


| meditate on what he had ſpoken. For 


ſome time we paſſed on in mutual Silence; 
till obſerving me on my part little inclined 
to break it, What, ſaid he, engages you 
with an Attention ſo earneſt? I was 


wondering, ſaid I, whence it ſhould hap» 


pen, that in a Diſcourſe of ſuch a nature, 
you ſhould ſay ſo little of Religion, of 


| Providence, and a Deity. J have not, 


replied he, omitted them, becauſe not in- 
timately united to Morals; but becauſe what 
ever we treat accurately, ſhould be treated 


ſeparately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat- 
ter naturally tends to Confuſion. They are 


weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra- 
tional Suſpence; and much more ſo, when 
in the Event, it cdly leads toa ſurer Know- 


ledge, 


* 5 


** 


—— 


— — 
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ledge, and often ſtrengthens the very Sub- 


ject, on which we ſuſpend. Could I how- 


ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 
Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 
once J heard diſſerting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom ſtill I hear, when 
ever I think on him; you might accept 
perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 


as you have my Moral. I preſſed him 


to repeat them, with which he willingly 
complied. 


Tax Speaker, ſaid he, whoſe Words I 
am attempting to relate, and whom for 
the preſent I name Theophilus, was of a 
Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been fortunate in a 
liberal Education; had been a Friend to 
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Part | II. 


the Muſes, and approved himſelf ſuch to 
the Public. As Life declined, he wiſelyß 


retired, and dedicated his Time almoſt 


wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 


never forget the Muſes, whom once he 
loved. He retained in his Diſcourſe (and 


5 67 in the Sequel you will ſoon find) a large 


Portion 


[Concern HAPPINES 8, 


Part II. Portion of that rapturous, anti-profaic Stile, 
une in which thoſe neren uſually chooſe to 


1 n 


| Wha were walking, not (as now) in the 
chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even - 
ing, when the Sun had long been ſet. Cir- 
cumſtances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to affect us; the Poets could not have 
feigned any more happy ——a running 
Stream, an ancient Wood, a ſtill Night, 
and a bright Moonſhine.—I, for my own 
part, induced by the Occaſion, fell inſenfibly 
into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 
heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 
and Empires, and I know not wget 
Wo lives in the Moon, ſaid he, is 
perhaps more than we can well learn It is 
enough, if we can be ſatisfied, by the help 
of our beſt Faculties, that Intelligence is not 
confined to this little Earth, which we in- 
habit; that tho' Men were not, the World 
would not want Spectators, to contemplate 
ite 
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its Beauty, and adore the Wiſdom of! its Part II. 


Author. Tom 


„ Tars hole UNIVERSE itſelf is but 


ct ONE City or CoMMoNwWEAL TR 


* em of Subſtances variouſiy Formed, 
and variouſly actuated agreeably to thoſe 
n Hrn Syſtem of Subſtances both 
« immenſely great and ſmall, Rational, 
6 Animal, 4 egetable, and Inanimate. 


1} 


« As many Families make one Village, 


« Bhs Villages one Province, many Pro- 

« vince one Empire; ſo many Empires, 
Oceans, Waſtes, and Wilds, combined, 
** compoſe that Earth on which we live. 
« Other Combinations make a Planet or a 
« Moon ; and theſe again, united, make 
* one Planetary Syſtem. What higher 
Combinations ſubſiſt, we know not, 
their Gradation and Aſcent it is impoſ- 
fible we ſhould diſcover. Yet the ge- 
* nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 
„ menſity, intrepidly paſſes on, thro' Re- 
„ gions unknown, from greater Syſtems 


0" . 


* K — 
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Part II. * to greater, till it arrive at hat greateſt, 
here Imagination ſtops, and can ad- 


„ yance no farther. In this laſt, this 
* mighty, this ſtupendous Idea, it beholds 
« the UNIVERSE itſelf, of which every 
Thing is a Part, and with reſpe& to 
« which not the ſmalleſt Atom is either 
1 foreign or detached. 


0 Wine ai Extent, is the Wiſdom 
* of its Workmanſhip, not bounded and 


% narrow, like the humbler Works of Art. 


* Theſe are all of Origin no higher than 
Human. We can readily trace them to 


„ their utmoſt Limit, and with accuracy 
« diſcern both their Beginning and their 
„End. But where the Microſcope that 
* can ſhew us, from what Point Wiſdom 
begins in Nature? Where the Teleſcope 
e that can deſcry, to what Infinitude it 
'* extends? The more diligent our Search, 
the more accurate our Scrutiny, the 
more only are we convinced, that our 
* Labours can never finiſh ; that Subjects 


7 K 
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« jnexhauſtible remain behind, ſtill un- 
Br ry 6 | 


© Hence the Mind res wide, quit- 
te ting the Study of Particulars, as know- 
ing their Multitude to be infinite and in- 
„ comprehen/ible, turns its intellectual Eye 
« to what is general and comprehenſive, 
and thro' Generals learns to ſee, and re- 
© cognize whatever exiſts. 


« TT perceives in this view, that every 
- #4 « Subſtance, of every degree, has its Na- 
sture, its proper Make, Conſtitution or 
« Form, by which it a&s, and by which 
<« it ſuffers. It perceives it ſo to fare with 
* every natural Form around us, as with 
'* thoſe Tools and Inſtruments by which 
4 Art worketh its Wonders. The Saw is 
« deſtined to one Act; the Mallet, to an- 
25 other; the Wheel anſwers this Purpaſe; 
and the Lever anſwers a different. $0 
Nature uſes the Vegetable, the Brute, 
te and the Rational, agreeably to the praper 


Form aemlme of every Kind. The 
K Vegetable 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. © Vegetable proceeds with perfect Izſenſi- 
E 1 « bility. The Brute poſſeſſes a Senſe of 


ee what is pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops 


at mere Senſation, and is unable to go far- 
&* ther. The Rational, like the Brute, has 
all the Powers of mere Senſation, but en- 


4 Joys ſuperadded a farther tranſcendent 
“ Faculty, by which it is made conſcious, 
* not only of what it feels, but of the 
« Powers themſelves, which are the Sources 
« of thoſe very Feelings; a Faculty, which 
& recognizing both 7/e/f and all Things 


| & ofſe, becomes a Canon, a Corrector, and 


LE! 8 tandard Univerſal, 


« HeNCE to the Rational alone is im- 
et © parted that MASTER-SCIENCE, of wha? 
« they are, where they are, and the End 


© to which they are deſtined. 


HA, too happy, did they know 
their own Felicity; did they reverence 


4 the Dignity of their own ſuperior Cha- 


racter, and never wretchedly degrade 


cc themſelyes into Natures to them ſubor- 


6 dinate. 
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« dinate. And yet alas] it is a Truth too Part II. 


« certain, that as the Rational only are 
6 ſuiceptible of a Happineſs truly excel- 


« lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves 


e into Miſeries paſt Indurance. 


«As$IST us then, Thou PowER 
% Divine, with the Light of that RE A- 


« 80nN, by which Thou lighteneſt the 


« World; by which Grace and Beauty is 
« diffuſed thro? every Part, and the Wel- 
% fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 
« held; that Reaſon, of which our own is 
but a Particle or Spark, like ſome Pro- 
&© methcan Fire, caught from Heaven above. 
“So teach us 70 know ourſelves, that we 


“% may attain that Knowledge, which 


« alone 1s worth attaining. Check our 
« yain, our idle Reſearches into the Laws, 
% and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 
« ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
ce tiſe thoſe, which peculiarly reſpect our- 
« ſelves. Teach us to be fit Actors in 


e that general Drama, where Thou haſt 


e allotted every Being, great and ſmall, its 


| Q 3 e pro- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


3 « proper Part, the due Performance of which 


is the only End of its Ex; Hence. | 


1 « . us to curb Ds within 
10 « the Bounds of what is Natural. Enable 


us even to /#/þend it, till we can employ 
s it to our Emolument, Be our /ir/: 


« Work, to have eſcaped from wrong Op1- 
6 nion, and bad Habit; that the Mind, 


thus rendered ſincere and incorrupt, may 


1% with Safety proceed to ſeek its genuine 
F [7 Good and e. 


« WHEN we are thus previouſly ex- 


Ar « exciſed, thus duly prepared, let not our 


% Love there ſtop, where it firſt begins; 


| ec © but inſenſibly conduct it, by thy invi- 


« ſible Influence, from lower Objects to 
„higher, till it arrive at that Supreme, 
« where only it can find what is adequate 
& and full. Teach us to love Taz, and 
« Tay Diving ADMINISTRATION—— 
eto regard the Univerſe itſelf as our true 
and genuine Country, not that little ca- 
« ſual Spot, where we firſt drew vital 


« Air, 
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* Air. Teach us each to regard Himſelf, Part II. 
£ but as a PART of this great WHOLE; 3. 
« Part which for its Welfare we are as 
« patiently to reſign, as we reſign a ſingle 
Limb for the Welfare of our whole 
* Body. Let our Life be a continued 
Scene of ACQUIESCENCE andof GATT 
* TUDE ; of Gratitude, for what we enjoy; 
„ of Acquieſcence, in what we ſuffer 3 as 
„ both can only be referable, to that 
« concatinated Order of Events which can- 
e not but be beſt, as being by Thee ap- 
proved and choſen. 


* 


IN as much as Futurity is hidden 
from our Sight, we can have no other 
© Rele of Choice, by which to govern our 
Conduct, than wheat ſeems conſonant to | 
* the Welfare of our own particular Na- 
* tures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 
«© and moral Office, (and how ſhould we 
judge, but from what appears ?) Thou 
* canſt not but forgive us, if we prefer 
« Health to Sickneſs ; the Safety of Life 
e nnd Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 


Q 4 But 


* 
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Part II. «<< But did we know that theſe Incidents, | 
92 4 or any other were appointed us; were 


4 fated in that Order of incontroulable 
Events, by which Thou preſerveſt and 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


„ adorneſt the Whole, it then becomes 
* our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 


* nimity; to co-operate with Chearfulneſs 


in what ever Thou ordaineſt ; that ſo 


& we may know no other Will, than thine 
„alone, and that the Harmony of our 


particular Minds with thy Univerſal, 


may be ſteady and uninterrupted thro? 


& the Period of our Exiſtence. 


„XI, ſince to attain this Height, this 
-< tranſcendent Height, is but barely poſ- 


6 ſible, if poſſible, to the moſt perfect 


Humanity: regard what within us is 
* Congenital to Thee ; raiſe us above our- 


« ſelves, and warm us into Enthufiaſm. 
But let our Enthuſiaſm be ſuch, as befits 


the Citizens of Thy Polity ; liberal, 


gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch 
as to debaſe us into poor and wretched 


L , as if Thou wert our ä 
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© not our kind and common Father; Part II. 
& much leſs ſuch as to transform us into GI 
&« ſavage Beaſts of Prey, ſullen, gloomy, 

« dark, and fierce ; prone to perſecute, to 

& ravage, and deſtroy, as if the Luſt of 

« Maſſacre could be grateful to thy Good- 

ce neſs. Permit us rather madly to avow 

„ Villainy in thy Defiance, than impiouſly 

* to aſſert it under colour of thy Service. 
Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 

« of this Character; from the Servile, Ab- 

« jet, Horrid, and Ghaſtly, to the Gene- 

„ rous, Lovely, Fair, and Godlike. 


„HERR let us dwell; be here our 
« Study and Delight. So ſhall we be en- 
© abled, in the filent Mirrour of Contem- 
& plation, to behold thoſe Forms, which 
e are hidden to Human Eyes—that ani- 
mating W 1sDoM, which pervades and 
“rules the whole—that Law irreſiſtible, 
« ;jmmutable, ſupreme, which leads the 
« Willing, and compels the Averſe, to co- 
operate in their Station to the general 
© Welfare—that MAGIC Divine, which 
| « by 


| 
| 
I 
4 


| 
I 
| 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. « by an Efficacy paſt Comprehenſion, can 
—— « transform every Appearance, the moſt 


«© hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit a{/ 
te things FAIR and Goop to Tags, 
„ Es88NncE INCREATE, who art of purer 
be e than ever to behold Iniquity. 


« Be theſe our Morning, theſe our 
Evening Meduations—with theſe may 


« our Minds be unchangeably tinged 


« that loving Thee with a Love moſt diſ- 


« intereſted and ſincere ; 'enamoured of 
thy Polity, and thy Divine ApMi- 
* NISTRATION; welcoming every Event 


with Chearfulneſs and Magnanimity, as 


te being be/t upon the Whole, becauſe or- 
% dained of Thee; propoſing nothing of 
* ourſelves, but with a Reſerve that T hou 
+* permitteſt; acquieſcing inevery Obſtrue- 


tion, as ultimately referable to thy Pro- 


* yidence—i1n a word, that working this 
Conduct, by due exerciſe, into perfect 
„Habit; we may never murmur, never 
„ repine ; never miſs what we would ob- 
+ tain, or fall into that which we would 

5 „ ayoid; 
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« avoid; but being happy with that tran Part II. 


& ſcendent Happineſs, of which no one 
„ candeprive us; and bleſt with that Di- 
vine Liberty, which no Tyrant can an- 
% noy ; we may dare addreſs Thee with 
<« pious Confidence, as the Philoſophic Bard 
«ad. - 


Conduct me, T hou, of Beings Cauſe Divine, 
« Where-eer Tm deſtin'd in thy great Deſign. 
Active T follow on: for ſhould my Will 
« Refijt, Tm impicus; but muſt. Follow ſtill.” 


In this manner did Theophilus, ſaid he, 
purſue the Subject, to which I had led 
him. He adorned his Sentiments with 
Expreſſions even more ſplendid than 1 
have now employed. The Speaker, the 
Speech, the happy Circumſtances which 
concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 
neſs, with the Romantic Scene where we 
were walking, all together gave the Whole 
ſuch an Energy and Solemaity, as it is im- 


poſſible you ſhould feel from the Coldneſs 


of a bare Recital, I, continued he, for 


my 


$a: © Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. my - own: part, returned home ſenſibly 

= touched, and retained the ſtrongeſt Feel- 
ings of what I had heard, till the follow- 
ing Morning. Then the Buſineſs of the 
Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philoſopher, as A had 
ever been before, 


8 10. AND is it poſſible, ſaid I, fo ſoon 
to have forgotten, what ſeems ſo ſtriking 
and ſublime, as the Subject you have been 
now treating ? It is HA BIT, replied 
he, is all in all. It is Practice and Exer- 
ciſe, which can only make us truly any thing. 
Is is not evidently fo, in the moſt com- 
mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone 
ever make the meaneſt Mechanic? And 
is the Supreme Artiſt of Liſe and Manners 
to be formed more eaſily, than ſuch a 
one? Happy for us, could we prove it near 
ſo eaſy. But believe me, my Friend, good 
Things are not ſo cheap. Nothing 1s to 
be had gratis, much leſs that which 1 1s moſt 
valuable. 


Yet 
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Fer however for our Comfort, we have Part Il. 
this to encourage us, that, tho' The Dn 


culty of acquiring Habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing ſo eaſy, fo pleaſant, 
as their Energies, when once wrought by 
Exerciſe to a due Standard of Perfection. 
I know you have made ſome Progreſs in 
Mufic. Mark well what you can do, as a 
Proficient this way—Youcandothat, which 
without Habit, as much exceeds the wiſeſt 
Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 
aſcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility; and (leſt you 
ſhould think I flatter) not you yourſelf 
alone, but a thouſand others beſide, whoſe 
low Rank and Genius no way raiſe them 
above the Multitude. If then you are fo 
well aſſured of this Force of Habit in one 
loſtance, judge not in other Inſtances by 
your own preſent Inſufficiency. Be not 
ſhocked at the apparent Greatneſs of the 
perfect Moral Character, when you com- 
pare it to the Weakneſs and Imperſeclion of 
your own. On the contrary, when theſe 
: dark, 


= 
_ 


* - od. 4 « «3 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. dark, theſe melancholy Thoughts aſſail 
— you, immediately turn your Mind to the 


Conſideration of Habit. Remember how 
eaſy its Energies to thoſe, who poſſeſs it; 


and yet how impracticable to ſuch, as 22 


i it not. 


Ir muſt be owned, ſaid I, that this is 
a Satisfaction, and may be ſome kind of 
Aſſiſtance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very DoQtrinc naturally leads to 


another Objection.— Does not the Difficulty 


of attaining Habit too well ſupport a certain 
Aﬀertion, that, defend Virtue as we will, 


it is but a Scheme of Self-demal ? 


By Self-denial, ſaid he, you mean, 1 
ſuppoſe, ſomething like what follows 
Appetite bids me eat ; Reaſon bids me for- 
bear ——IfT obey Reaſon, I deny Appetite; 
and Appetite being 4 Part of myſelf, to 
deny it, is a Self-denial. What is true thus 
in Luxury, is true alſo in other Subjects; is 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 
Reſentment, or whatever elſe we purſue 
| 5 be by 


| A DiaLoGue. __ 
by the DiQate of any Paſſion. Tou Part II. 

appear, ſaid I, to have ſtated the Objeftion * 

1 | 


To return then to our Inſtance, ſaid he, 
of Luxury. Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon 
bids me forbear—If I obey Reaſon, I deny 
 Appetite—and if I obey Appetite, do I not 
deny Reaſon ? Can I act either way, with- 
out rejecting one of them? And is not 
Reaſon a Part of myſelf, as notoriouſly as 
— P 


Ol to take 3 Example —1 have 
a Depoſite in my Hands. Avarice bids 
me retain— Conſcience bids me reſtore. Is 


there not a reg/procal Denial, let me obey 
which Twill ? And is not Conſcience « a Part 


Us ne, as truly as Avarice ? 


Poox $ELF indeed muſt be denied, 
take which Party we will. But why 
ſhould Virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 
more than Vice her contrary ?—Make the 
molt of the Argument, it can come but to 

this 


* 
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Part II. this If Self-denial be an Objection to 
12 Virtue, ſo is it to Vice—lf Self-denial be 
no Objection to Vice, no more can it be to 


Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 
Sultan indeed! 


la ee by 3 chat As Soul 
5 Man appeared not as a fingle Faculty, but 
as compounded of many—that as theſe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfect Peace 
one with another, ſo there were few Ac- 
tions which we could perform, where they 
would be 4/ found to concur. What then 
are we to do? Suſpend till they agree ?— 
That were indeed impoſſible. —Nothing 
therefore can remain, butto weigh well their 
ſeveral Pretenſions; to hear all, that each 
has to offer in its behalf; ; and finally to pur- 
ſue the Dictates of the Viſeſt and the Beſt. 
This done, as for, the Se/f-denia/, which 
we force upon the reſt; with regard to our 
own Character, it is a Matter of Honour 
and Praiſe—with regard to the Faculties 
denied, it is a Matter of as ſmall Weight, as 
to contemn the Noiſe and Clamours of a 
1 mad 
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mad and ſenſeleſs Mob, in deference to the Part II. 
ſober Voice of the worthier, better Citi 


zens. And what Man could be juſtified, 
| ſhould he reject theſe, and prefer a Rabble? 


{ 10. Id this place he pauſed again, 
and I took occaſion to acknowledge, that 


my Objection appeared obviated. As the 


Day advanced apace, he adviſed that we 


might return home; and walking along 


leiſurely, thus reſumed to himſelf the Diſ- 
courſe. 


I Dar ſay, continued he, you have ſeen 


many a wiſe Head ſhake, in pronouncing 


that ſad Truth, how we are governed all by 
InTEREsT.——And what do they think 
ſhould govern us elle ? Our Loſs, our 
Damage, our Dy/intere/t ? —— Ridiculous 


indeed! We ſhould be Ideots in ſuch caſe, 


more than rational Animals. The only 


Queſtion i is, here Intereſt truly lies? For if 
this once be well adjuſted, no Maxim can 
be more harmleſs. 


3» 5 « 4C1 
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Part II. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


ns „IIS D b myſelf exiſting upon a little 


1 Spot, ſurrounded every way by an im- 


& menſe unknown Expanſion.—-Where 


„ am I? What Sort of a Place do I 


te inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, 


in every Inſtance, to my Convenience? 


“Js there no Exceſs of Cold, none of 


Heat, to offend me? Am I never an- 
* noyed by Animals, either of my o- ↄ rr 


« kind, or a different? Is every thing 
% ſubſervient to me, as tho' I had ordered 
„all myſelf? — No — nothing like it 
e the fartheſt from it poſſible The 


World appears not then originally made 


e for the private Convenience of me alone? — 
It does not.—But is it not poſſible ſo to 
t accommodate it, by my own particular 
e Induſtry ? If to accommodate Man 
© and Beaſt, Heaven and Earth; if this be 
te beyond me, it is not poſſible What 
& Conſequence then follows? Or can 
" - be any other than this I feek 
an Intereſt of my own, detached from that 


 *.of 
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be of das: ; 1 ſeek an Intereſt which is cbi⸗ Part II. 
te merical, and can never have Exiſtence 2 — 


e How then muſt I determine? Have 
I no Intereſt at all ?—fIf I have not, I 
am a Fool for ſtaying here. It is a 
% ſmoaky Houſe, and the ſooner out of 
« it, the better. But why no Intereſt ?— 
Can I be contented with none, but one 
ce ſeparate and detached ?—ls a SoctarL 
&© INTEREST joined with others ſuch an 
0 Abſurdity, as not to be admitted? The 
« Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 
*. ing Animals, are enough to convince 
„ me, that the thing is, /mewhere at 
« leaſt, poſſible. How then am] aſſured, 
that it is not equally true of Man? 
« Admit it; and what follows? If ſo, 
« then Hoxouk and Nef tes are my 
*« INTEREST—then the wHoLE TRAIN 
* or MoRar ViRrTUEs are my IN TE 
te REST; without ſome Portion of which, 
te igt even Thieves can maintain Society. 


R 2 Bux 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part IT. * Bur farther ftill—1 ſtop not here— 


I purſue this Social Intereſt, as far as I 


& can trace my ſeveral Relations. I paſs 


& from my own Stock, my own Neigh- 


* bourhood, my own Nation, to the Whol: 
Race of Mankind, as diſperſed through- 


« out the Earth.—Am I not related to them 


all, by the mutual Aids of Commerce; 


by the general Intercourſe of Arts and 
& Letters; by that common Nature, of 


which we all participate? — Again 
« muſt have Food and Cloathing.— 
& Without a proper genial Warmth, 


] inſtantly periſh. ——Am I not rela- 


« ted, in this view, to the very Earth 


„ itſelf? To the diſtant Sun, from 


„% whoſe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that 


« ſtupendous Courſe and Order of the infi- 
* nite Hoſt of Heaven, by which the Times 
“ and Seaſons ever uniformly paſs on? 


© Were this Order once confounded, I 


e could not probably ſurvive a Moment; 


e fo abſolutely do I depend on this common 


« general Welfare. 3 
| „WHA 
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44 Wan then have I to do, but to Par Ys 


* enlarge VIA Tur into PIE TY? Not 
„only Honour and Juſtice, and what 1 
% owe to MAN, is my Intereſt; but Grati- 


* tude alſo, Acquieſcence, Reſignation, Ado- 


* ralion, and all I owe to this great Polity, 


© and its greater GOVERNOR, OUR COM=- 
te MONPARENT. 


Bur if all theſe Morar and Di- 
4% vying HaBiTs be my INTEREST, I 
«© need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I 
„have an Intereſt compatible with the 
g pot on which 1 live I have an In- 
& tereſt which may exiſt, without altering 
« the Plan of Providence; without mend- 
ing or marring the general Order of 
* Events. — I can bear whatever happens 
„ with manlike Magnanimity; can be 
“ contented, and fully happy in the Good, 
„ which I poſſeſs; and can paſs thro' this 
< turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, with- 
s out Bewailings, or Envyings, or Mur- 
* murings, or Complaints.” 
R 3 And 


Part II. Au thus my Friend, have you my 
* en as it were abridged; my Sen- 
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timents on that Subject, which engages 
every one of us. For who would be un- 
happy? Who would not, if he knew 
how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Who 
are there exiſting, who do not at every 
Inſtant ſeek it? It is the Wiſh, the Em- 
ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweſt 
of our kind. For my own Syſtem, whe- 
ther a juſt one, you may now examine, 
if you think proper. I can only ſay on 
its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 
it is a grateful Error, which I cheriſh and 
am fond of. And yet if really ſuch, I 
ſhall never deem it ſo ſacred, as not wil- 
lingly, upon Conviction, to reſtgn it up to 
Truth. | 


LITTLE paſſed after this worth relat- 
ing. We had not far to walk, and we 
fell into common Topics. Yet one Obſer- 
vation of his I muſt not omit. It was 

what 
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what follows. 


ſaid he, well habituated to this CHIEF, 
this MORAL SCIENCE, then LoG1c 
and PHYS1Cs, become two profitable 
Adjunfs: Logic, to ſecure to us the 

Poſſeſſion of our Opinions; that, if an 
Adverſary attack, we may not baſely give 
them up: Phy/ics, to explain the Reaſon 
and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 
we may know ſomething of that Univerſe, 


where our Dwelling has been appointed 


us. But let me add a Saying (and may 
its Remembrance never eſcape you) while 
you find this great, this Maſter-Scrence 
wanting, value Logic but as Sophiſtry, and 
Phyjics but as Raree-ſhew; for both, aſſure 
yourſelf, will be found nothing better, 


It was ſoon after this that our Walk 
ended. With it ended a Converſation, 
which had long engaged us; and which, 
according to my Promiſe, 1 have here en- 
deavoured to tranſcribe. | 


THE END. 
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When we are once, Part II. 


* 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


THE Author has choſen to ſeparate all 
Notes from his firſt and third Trea- 
tiſes, and thus ſubjoin them to the End, 
| becauſe thoſe Treatiſes, being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption, One of his 
Reaſons fer adding Notes was, to give 
Weight to his Afertions from the Auths- 
rity of antient Writers, But tus chief 
and principal Reaſon was, to excite (if 
' poſſible) the Curioſity of Readers, to exa- 
mine with firicter Attention thoſe valuable 
Remains of antient Literature. Should 
be obtain this End, he ſhall think his La- 


beurs (ſuch as they are) abundantly re- 
warded, | 


NOTE S 
| ON 1 
TREATISE the Firſt; 


CONCERNING 


* 


OTE I. p. 6. ALL ART 1s CAusz. ] Artis 
maxime proprium, creare & gignere. Cic. 


N de Wan. Deor. | 2. . 2s Eg. 0: rt 


Tara wee! viveciu. All Art is employed in Produc- 
tion, that is, in making ſomething to be. Ariſtot. 
Ethic. Nicom. I. 6. c. 4. 


TEE acdlive efficient ca have ben ranged 
and enumerated after different manners. In the 


ſame Ethics, they are enumerated thus—airiz yap 
das e Ob¹% »y avd yn , TUXN" Ert ON vas, g 
wan T0 di avlpurs. The ſeveral Cauſes appear to be 
Nature, Neceſſity, and Chance; and beſides theſe, Mind 
or Intellect, and whatever operates by or thro Man. 
I, 3. c. 3. The Paraphraſt Andronicus, in explaining 
this laſt Paſſage, IId T0 di avdpune, adds o rixvn, 
1 Gn Tis Wpatis, as for inſlance, Art, or any other 
human Action. 


ALEX- 


7 
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© ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS ſpeaks of Effie 


cient Cauſes as follows: A pony r Kugites irie 


WonTING, Oo cis ri, x TEX N wog. The 
Cauſes, which are ſtriftly and properly efficient, are 


Nature, Art, and each Man's particular Choica of Action. 


Fee! uνe P · x60. B. Edit. Ald. 


In what manner ART is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 


ol theſe efficient Cauſes, the W Notes will 
attempt to explain. 


Nore II. p. 6. Or THAT PAINTER FAMED 
iN STORY, &c.] See Valer. Max. |. 8. c. 11. See 


alſo Dion. Chryſo/tom. Orat. 63. p. 590. 


No rx III. p. 12. ART Is MAN BECOMING A 
Cause, INTENTIONAL AND HABITUAL.] Ari- 


fue, in bis Rhetoric, thus accurately enumerates 


all the poſſible manners, either direct or indi- 
rect, in which Mankind may be ſaid to af or do 


any thing. Ilavres dn wparizei ware, Te ul, 
8 0; aplss* Te , d. dvds 700 U 2 u Jy bluse, 
T& ji ανα M,. ͤ wd NI u, r d ig avayzng* rd 
A iE avaynns, Te piv Bi, re d Seti : Gre wile, 
dea hn di dd, oparleci, To H ans THC Ta d 
ict r 6: big. Ora d 6, Gvlug, x d avlcs 
Adios, ra f- d' Hoc, To de d, seu! aal rd pul die 
Aνν,²ñ beck, r dt d ahoyirov. ts dd 4 1 


Pianoic, cle N Teſs abs — hexe by pit 5, 


spyn N eric” Gge il & O pa Tluqiu, avay- 


un xy warfen 9 ailing ela. dia TWxmvs dia Gia, fic 
; 2 - Qv0ms. 
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| ei, # Hor, dd Xoyioper, dic Jupov, Of ircho⸗ 


ulav. 


All Men do all Things, either of themſelves, or not of 
themſelves. The Things, which they do not of themſelves, 


they do either by Chance, or from Neceſſity; and the 


Things dine from Neceſſity, they ds either by Compulſion, 
which is External Neceſſity, ar by Nature, which is 


Internal. So that all Things whatſcever, which Men 


do not of themſelves, they do either by Chance, or from 
Compulſion, or by Nature. 

Again, the Things which they do of themſelves, and 
of which they are themſelves properly the Cauſes, ſome 
they do thro” Cuſtom and acquired Habit, others thro 
original and natural Deſire. Farther, the Things done 
thro' natural Deſire they do, either thro ſuch Defire 


aſſiſted by Reaſon, or thro ſuch Deſire devoid of Reaſon. 


F it be aſſiſted by Reaſon, then it ofſumes the Denomi- 
nation of Will, —en the contrary, the it rational Defires 
are Anger and Appetite. 
Hence it appears that all Things whatever, which 
Men do, they neceſſarily do thre? one of theſe ſever 
Cauſes , either thre Chance, Compulſion, Nature, 


Cuſtom, Will, Anger, Appetite. Ariſt. Rhet. I. 1. 
C. 10. 


IT remains, agreeably to this Enumeration, to 
conſider with which of thefe Cauſes we ought to 
arrange ART. 


As to CHaNcE, it may be obſeryed in general 
of all Caſual Events, that they always exclude Inten- 
tion or Deſign; But Intention and Deſign, are from 
| Art 
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Art inſeparable. Thus i is the Difference hetyrorn Art 
and Chance manifeſt. 


As to EXTERNAL COMPULSION, we have it 
thus deſcribed Bixov d Z n agxn ED ev. That is, 
an AR of Compulſion, the efficient Principle of which is 
from without, independent of the Doer. Ethic. Nic. 
1. 3. c. 1. Again, in the ſame Treatiſe, 1. 6. c. 4. 
we are told of the Works of Art, that they are ſuch, 


E 1 HEX" ti TW Woes, the efficient Principle of which 
i inthe Der or Agent. Thus therefore is Art diſtin- 
guiſhed from Compulſion. 5 


. two Cauſes, Chance and Compulſi on, are 
mentioned and conſidered in the Dialogue, Pages 6 
apa 7. 


NATURE, or rather NaTURAaL NecEsSITY, is 
that Cauſe, thro' which we breathe, perſpire, digeſt, 

_ circulate our Blood, &c. Will, Anger, and Appetite, 
are (as already obſerved) but ſo many Species of 
NATURAL DESIRE, conſidered either as aſſiſted by 
Reaſon, or elſe as devoid of it. Now tho“ Natural 
Defire and Natural Neceſi ity differ, becauſe in the 
one we aCt ſpontaneouſly, in the other not ſpontane- 
ouſly, yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na- 
tural Power, that the Power itſelf is rler to any 
Energies or Ads of that Power. Oo Yap ix Ts H- 

A clxig ide l J WwonAdxge & Tg dẽðHM geg k A- 
he, a dm, E oilec ixerraptla, & x, 
fatvoi Exopeev. For [to inſtance in the natural Powers 
of Senſation] it was not from * ſeeing, and often 


hearing, 


bl 
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hearing, that we acquired thoſe Senſes ; but on the con- 
trary, being firſt poſſeſſed of them, we then uſed them, 


not through any Uſe or Exerciſe did we come to poſſeſs 


them. Ariſt, Ethic. 2. 6. bp 


Now the contrary to this is true in the caſe of 


any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 


Cuſtom and Uſage. For here there are many Ener 


gies and As, which muſt neceſſarily precede the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Power or Habit, it being evident 


(as is ſaid in the ſame Chapter) that iz rd opuoiwv e 


| bvepyricov as Erg yiyuules, from fumilar and homage= 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. So 


again, in the ſame Place, & ug des Ah,]! wen 
Tala roads dab ofov ci g diꝗð f 


yivoulauy xa) xb aH oileg xIhaęig t. The Things which 
we are to do by having learnt, we learn by doing. Thus 


by building Men become Builders, and by practiſing Mu- 


fic they become Muſicians. 


THvs therefore is ART diſtinguiſhed from aLL 
NaTuRal PowER or Man, whether Natural 
Neceſſity, Will, Anger, or Appetite, But ART has 
been already diſtinguiſhed from CHANCE and Cou- 
PULSION. So that being clearly not the ſame with 
ſix of thoſe ſeven Cauſes, by which all Men do all 


Things, it muſt needs be referred to the ſeventh, 
that is, to CusToM or HABIT. 


IT muſt be obſerved, the natural Cauſes or Powers 
in Man, conſidered as diſtinct from Art, are treated 
in the Dialogue, * 8 and . 


AND 
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AND now, as we have ſhewn Art to be à certain 
Gauſe working in Man, it remains to ſhew how it is 
diſtinguiſhed from tho/e other Cauſes beſide Man, which 


we ſuppoſe to operate in the Univerſe. Theſe are 


either ſuch Cauſes as are below him, like the Vegeta- 


tive Power, which operates in Vegetables, the Sen- 


ſuiuve in Animals; or elſe ſuch Cauſes as are above 


him, like Gop, and. whatever is elſe of Intelligence 
more than human. 


THz Causts BELOW us may be all included in 
the commun Genus of NATURE; and of Nature we 
may ſay univerſally, as well of Nature without us 
as within us, that its ſeveral Operations, contrary to 
thoſe of Art, are not in the leaſt degree derived from 
Cuftom or Uſage. Thus the Author above cited 
'Oudiv yap Tw Por Li a Aus hig flai- oe 0 Aides 
iet xd ro Otęc hutuos, i hv ibi bein dv Piprodai, 20 
av fabęiang aulcv thign Tis de pimiavy dd To Wip 
u&TW. None of thoſe Things, which are what they are by 
Nature, can be altered by being accuſtomed. Thus a Stone, 
which by Nature is carricd downward, can never be 
accuſtomed to mount upward, no, not the any one 


- ſotuld ten thouſand times attempt it, by throwing the 
Stone upward. The ſame may be ſaid of accuftoming 


Fire to move downward. Etbic. Nicom. I. 2. c. 1. 
Again, in the Worts of Nature, ſuch as Trees, 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle, is vi- 
tally united to the Subjects, wherein it operates. 
t. avloi; tyuos Hd Ti exm. Ethic. Nicom. I. 6. 


c. 4+ But in the Works of Art, ſuch as Statues or 


Houſes, the efferent Principle is diſunited from the 
Subjects, and exiſts not in the 7. bings done or made, 


but 


NOTES on TxraTise the Firſt: 
| but in the Deer or Artii—av » agyn iv To woinls 
G 11} &v TW Worypairwe Ethic. Nic. I. 6. c. 4. It 


is indeed poſſible that, even in Works of Art, the 


Subject and efficient Cauſe may be united, as in the 
Caſe of a Phyſician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himſelf. But then it muſt be remembered 
that this Union is xl ovpCeEnco, merely acciden- 
tal, and no way eſſential to the conſtituting of Art, 
conſidered as Art. By this therefore is ART clearly 


diſtinguiſhed from NaTuRE, whoſe Definition in- 
forms us that it is—agyn Tis xas A ili a Ts xẽb h t 


neetiv in w undgxu mpwrus, xa avle g pi xara 
oupbiEnus. A certain Principle or Cauſe of moving and 


ceaſing to move, in ſome Subject wherein ſuch Principle 


exiſts immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Accident. 

Aciſt. Natur. Auſc. 1. 2. c. i. | Ga 
* 44 I 

Tux CAUSES, which are of Rank $UPERIOUR 

to Man, ſuch as the Deity, can have nothing 


to do with Art, becauſe- being (as is ſaid in the 


Dialogue, p. 11.) perfect and complete, and knowing 
all from the Beginning, they can never admit of what 
is additional and- ſecondary, Art therefore can only 


belong to Beings, like Men, who being imperfea?, 


know their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 
by Helps ſecondary and ſubſequent. It was from a 
like Conſideration that Pythagoras called himſelf a 
' PH1LOSOPHER, that is to ſay (according to his own 
Explication of the Name) @ Lover and Seeker of 
what was wiſe and good, but not a Poſſeſſor, 
which he deemed a character above him. Con- 
ſonant to this we read in Plates Banquet, Sev 


1 1 


voie 
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zee Oi D,, 83" tmilluuer coÞos Yu ths 

vag, &c. No Gop philoſephizes, or defi es to become 

wiſe, roR He is so ALREADY, Ner, if there 

be any other Being wiſe, doth he 'philojophize for the 

fame Reaſon. On the other hand, neither do th: Indocii 
philoſophize ; for this is the, Misfortune of Indacility, 

without being virtuous, good or prudent, to appear to 

ones ſelf ſufficient in all theſe Reſpects. In generdl there- 

fore, he who thinketh himſelf in na want, defireth 

not that, which he thinks himſelf not to need. Who 

then, ſaid Sacrates to Diotima, (the Speaker of this 
Narration) WHO ARE THOSE WHO PHILOS0- 

PHIZE, if they are neither the Miſe nor the Indocil? 

That (replied ſhe) may be nw conſpicuous even to a 

Child. THEY ARE THOSE OF MIDDLE RANR, 
BETWEEN THESE EXTREMES. Plat. p. 203. tom, 
Ys Edit, Serr ant. 


HERE we ſes (agreeably to what is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, pages 11. and 12.) that as to acquired 
or ſecondary Habits, ſome Beings are too excellent 
ar them, and others too baſe; and that the Dairy 
above all is in the Number of thoſe tranſcendent, 
and is thus, as a Cauſe, diſtinguiſhed from Ax r. Vid. 
Amm. wege! Egper. p- 26. b. et omnino big xalny. p- 
127, 128. | 


THERE are, beſides the Deity and Nature now 
ſpoken of, certain other external Cauſes, which are 
mentioned in the firſt Note as diſtin from Art; 
namely Chance and Neceſſity. But of theſe hereafter, 
when we confider the Subject of Art. 


Nor 
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Nor IV. p. 13. FacuLTIEs, PowERs, &c. 
ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN: THINGS——ENERs 
GIES AND OPERATIONS LIE OPEN To THE 
Sex8rs.] | E a Xe" Zia ri Exa508 ST, or 
Ti T0 vonluxen, A Ti T0 urbane, Wrepov ie 


xenlcov, Ti rd verb g Ti To diba T6 
Treas 74 — caßpicegai Weos he rad Oundparwy 


bios ou ivigyties” vera vag aulair, xy 

Tas duvapeis amo TTY ET IVO# atv. If we are to ex- 
plain what each of theſe things are, as fer inſlunce, what 
the intelligent Principle, what the | ſenſitive, we muſt 
firſt inquire what it is to think, what to ſee, hear, and 
uſe the Senſes. For with reſpect to us Men, the Ex ER- 
GIES are PRIOR and MORE EVIDENT than the Pow- 
ERS, 2 it is in the Energies we are firſi conver- 
fant, and comprehend the Powers from them. Themiſt. 
in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Ald. Fol. Ariſtot. 
de An. II. 4. 


Norz V. p. 15. ARE THERE NoT Pat. 
CEPTs, Sc.] Vid. Plat. in Min. tom. 2. p. 316, 
17. Eait. Serran. et in an tom. i. p- 465 A. 


17 d rex U aa, d av 5 Heyer Do yaa. 


As to thoſe low Habits here mentioned, from 


which we diſtinguiſh Art by the Number and Dignity 


of its Precepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 
mination of Malaiortvia, of which Quintilian gives 
the following Account. Malauorey vie guogue eff 
guædam, id eft, ſupervacua Artis Imitatio, que nihil 


ſane nec boni nec mali habeat, fed vanum laborem + 


qualis illius fuit, qui grana ciceris, ex ſpatio diſtonte 


miſſa, in acum continuo & fine fruſtratione inſerebat ; 


quem, cum ſpeataſſet Alexander, donaſſe dicitur &uſdem 


2 gu- 
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leguminis medio, Quod gui dem premium fait illo opere 
digniſſmum. Inſt; Orat. I. 2. c. 20. 


| Nerz VI. p · 17. An HaBTT VAI PowER IN 
Man oF BECOMING THE Causk OF SOME Ex- 
FECT, ACCORDING ro A SYSTEM OF VARIQUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTSm—] . 


TRE Peripatetic1 Definition of Art is Ezic pda 
Ab ſu anne wolli an ficient Habit, joined with 
Hund and true Reaſon. Ariſtot. Ethic, Nic. 1. 6. c. 4+ 


Tae Stoic Definition, as we find it in Sext. 
Empir. adverſus Logicos, p. 392. is, Zuonpa tt 
xalannu tſytyvuracpivur Te; v THAQGY Wxproov 
Tay iv To (ip. Thus tranſlated by Cicero in Dio- 
demes de Grammat. l. 2. Ars oft Perceptionum exerci- 5 
tatarum collectio, ad unum exitum vitæ utilem perti- 
nentium. And again by Quintilian, Inſt. Orat. I. 2. 
c. 18. Artem conflare ex perceptionibus conſentientibus 


O coexercitatis ad finem utilem vitæ. The ſame De- 


finition is alſo alluded to in the Academics of Cicero, 
I. 2. c. 7. where it is ſaid Ars vero que poteſt eſſe, 
niſi que non ex una, aut duabus, fed ex multis animi fer- 
* 8 ? 13 5: 


THERE is a third Defiriition of Art cited by 


Duintilian in the ſame place, and aſcribed by him to 


Cleanthes Ars eft poteſtas via (id eſt, ordine) efficiens, 
The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken, 
is fuller and more-philoſophical. The Words are— 


Efis 69g gadig r H Carrarig which may be 


a rendered, an Habit, which proceeds i in a Road or Me- 


thid, having a Senſe withal of what' it is abeut, The 
| laſt 
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laſt Character diſtinguiſhes Art from the natural Ener- 
gies of all things inſenſitive, which, tho' they proceed 
met hodically, yet want a Senſe of what they are doing. 
Vid. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic. p. 20. 


Now if we compare theſe Definitions with that 


in the Dialogue, we ſhall find them all to correſpond. 
The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Cauſe of 
ſeme Effect, is the ſame as *Efi5s wolli in the Peri- 
patetic Definition. According to a Syſtem of various and 
well-approved Precepts, is the ſame as ils a9 ys anbes. 
For ſound and true Reaſon muſt needs be the Baſis of 
all ſuch Precepts. | 


As ax, as to the ſecond Definition The Words 
Luna xalarntu [a Syſiem of Comprehenſions, or of 
certain and evident Truth;] correſpond to the latter 
Part of the Definition in the Dialogue According 
to a Syſtem of various and well-approved Precepts. The 
Word eſy:yvpracuiruy [that is to ſay, worked in by 
Habit and Exerciſe] correſponds to the firſt Part, 
that Art is a Cauſe founded in Habit. And the reſt 
| L wess Ti r, c. that is to ſay, a Sy/lem which 
bas reſpect to ſome uſeful and ſerviceable End or Purpoſe 
in Human Life) ſhews the Syſtem here mentioned to 
regard Practice and Action, not Theory and Speculation, 
And thus does it correſpond with the Definition of 
the Dialogue, where it is ſaid that Artis an Habitual 
Power not of merely contemplating and knowing, but of 
becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect. It is not indeed ex- 
preſſed in the Dialogue, that this Effect has reſpect to 
the Utility of Human Life, becauſe this latter Circum- 
lance is reſerved to the Definition of the final Cauſe 
of Art, given page 29. 2 | 
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A1 to the third Definition of Art, poteftar vid e. 


- Giens, a Power of operating methadically, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that by being called an operating Power, it is 


diſtinguiſhed from Powers purely Jpecuiatroe and as It 
is ſaid to operate met hodically, or in a Road and regu- 
lar Proceſi, it is diſtinguiſhed from Chance as well as 
blind Neceſſity. And thus far it correſponds with what 


zs offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 
this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned 


be Original and Natural, or Secondary and Habitual, 


| becauſe Powers of either ſort may operate methodically. 
And perhaps Cleanthes intended not to diſtinguiſh ſo 


far, but took Art in that larger and more general 
Senſe, adopted ſometimes by the Stoics; as when they 


deſcribe Nature herſelf to be a Ilvp reyrov d Pa- 


digav woos Yeveow, an artificial Fire, proceeding me- 
thodically to Production or Creation. For it is not to 
be imagined, they intended by this to inſinuate that 
Nature was a Fire, which had learnt by Habit ſo to 
operate. On the contrary, by artipcial it is probable 
they intended no more than ſome active efficient Prin- 
ciple, working with Reaſon, Order, and Method; of 
which Principle they conſidered Fire to be the propere/t 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moſt ſubile, and 


that into which the reſt are all ultimately reſolvable. 


Vide Diog. Laert. I. 7. Seed. 1 56. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 


I. 2. c. 22. | 


Norz VII. page 22. Ir £HOULD S8BEM THAT 
THE COMMON OR UNIVERSAL SUBJECT OF ART 
WAS——ALL THOSE CONTINGENT NATURES, 


. WHICH LIE WITHIN THE REACH OF HuMan 


PoweRs TO INFLUENCE.] 


Tur 
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Tur Cavst here treated is the MATERIAL, the 
An, or Tron ite, or T6 iR & qiilas v1 emmap= | 


X e. 


Or a Contingent we have the following Defini- 
tion——Aty, d wdixeolai, x, T0 worxopevor, & wn 
dil & avi, rehvlG- 3" vnrapyem, div Lc bias 
r aduvatovs I call that a CONTINGENT, which 
not being neceſſary, but being ſuppoſed to be, there will 


follow nothing impoſſi ible from ſuch args Ariſt. 
Anal. prior, I. i. c. 1 3 Diog. Laert. 1. 3. § 10. 


TRA this is true in Works of Art, is evident. 
It is not neceſſary, that a given Fragment of ſuch a Rock 
| ſhould aſſume the Figure of Hercules: but there fol- 
lows nothing impoſſibie, if we ſuppoſe it ſo figured, 
It is for this reaſon, that the Subjed? - oh Art is in the 
. called a Contingent. 


BuT however, to explain the whole of what is 
ſaid in this Place, it is neceſſary to go backward, and 
deduce what we would ſay from ſome remoter Con- 
fiderations. 


Tre Peripatetics held the End or Aim of their 
Philoſophy to be the diſcovering and knowing the 
aN, the primary and creative Principle of all Things, 
They purſued this Inquiry, whenthey reaſoned anaiyti- 


cally, that is to ſay upwards, by beginning their Con- 


templation from thoſe things, which are 20 «5 firſi in 
the Order of our Comprehenſion, and ſo aſcending 
gradually to that which is truly fir/t in the real Order 
of Beings, Ammon. es E. Pave p. 36. 
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Tax firſ and original Objefts of our Compreben- 
fion are thoſe nearer and more immediate, viz. the 
Objects of Senſe, with which we are ſurrounded on 
every Side. Theſe Objects we perceive to be all in 
motion; and the Motions are multiform, various, and 
often oppoſite to each other. The Conſequences of 
this we perpetually behold. By ſuc) MAotions we ſee 
that not only the mere ical Site of theſe Beings is 
changed, but their very Bulk, and Figure, aud Qua- 
litiet; nay more than this, even the Beings themſelves 
are made to ſeparate and periſh, while new Beings 
ariſe from the Re- aſſemblage of the ſcattered. Parts, 
which Parts different Motions can as well bring to- 
gether, as diſunite, The Beings or Objects of the Cha- 
rater here deſcribed, the Peripatetics denoted under 
the common Apellation of the rd zwpoaz x, ©0agle, 
' the Beings moving and corruptible. 


FROM theſe moving and periſhable Objecis, they paſſed 
to thoſe ſublimer and more tranſcendent Objects of Senſe, 
which they ſaw «<drn the Heavens, Here likewiſe | 
they diſcovered Motion; but then this Motion was 
uniform and conſtant ; affecting not the Beings moved, 
ſave in the relation of local Site. As therefore they 
beheld no Change in the Form and Eſſence of theſe 
Beings, they deemed them (upan their Hypothe/is ) in- 
carruptibl;, and out of them eſtabliſhed another Claſs 
of Beings, that is to ſay, the 70 x — A Obegla, 
the Beings moving and incorruptible, 


From theſe ſublimer Objets of Senſe, they paſſed 
to Objetts of pure Intellect; to Bodies devoid of all 
Motion, and of all Quality, fave that inſeparable one 

| of 
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of Figure; ſuch Bodies for inſtance as the Cube, the 


Sphere, and the reſt of Bodies mathematical. From 
mathematical Bodies, and the Truths reſulting from 
them, they paſſed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general; to the Soul, and its Powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization ; to Being univerſal, and aboye both 
Time and Place; and thus at laſt to that ſupreme Cauſe, 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 
ſame immutable and eternal. The ſeveral Objects of 


this intellectual Comprehenſion they ſtiled not merely 
daga, but aÞbagle 9 xn, Being: incorrupti- 


ble and immoveable. V. inf, Note xvii. 


In this manner did the Peripatetics ſpeculate. And 
hence was it they eſtabliſhed to themſelves three Species 
of Philoſophical Employment—one about Beings mo- 
tionleſs and eternal; another, about Beings moveable 


and eternal; and a third, about Beings moveable and 


' periſhable. The firſt they held the proper Employ- 


ment of the Metaphyſician; the two laſt of the 4/tre- 
nomer and the Natur aliſt. 


Aid Tetic ai Wpaſualtias n ply weg! axivilor* 1 
ot, wiel Kiv2jarvov Alu, A e d. d d, wins Te 
Obapla.  Idcirco tres ſunt tractationes; una, de immo- 
bilt : altera de eo, gnod movetur, quidem, ſed eft interi- 
tus expers; tertia de rebus, interitui obnoxits. Ariſtot. 
Natural. Auſc. I. 2. c. 7. Ao  Teeis as Teaſpaltiar 
n i, Wigs xi t Obagla* y d wee! nwiuerc, 
d Ola di. mn de, wigl ativile 9 d Oel. The- 
miſtii Paraphraſis in loc, 


TAHIS threefold Subject of Philoſophie Inquiry 
is elegantly explained in the following Paſſage. TI & 
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70, rie is) rd Apigorennns PrxonoPies 3 Papi 


ri qwaves Thv waviun agynv, T1 TW Wavlu dEEdt you 


ilias, THv H Woaulws Nuran, &Todeixuvos yup Wal- 
0 an, 2 de iE ixtiung 0} r via Wagon 
. Tiba d r @yoila n Nags tig rr T0 ri 

Palle 27s 1 dH, rd &v XR © Hilac v rag · 
W roa r d ig TH £v evioes x6 Obogg amo 76 
virus, dia meow pabnpolixay, gvelope £av]zc emi r 
gti x wexulus Zxola” Toatra de irs rd ved xa 
dra, fella rag arch via, e771 Thv pwr» rule, 
af ang yae auc Es I x E Zone, n x 


Wok6ns 3 xala Toros, Y 645 2 inn 10 Obopg xale 


PATaV Know xivevlai T& d gpavic xale lain 71 
xala Torove Al XN ivlaxius ,ẽ ame Tay Wonu- 
rede Kivepaivuv ir rd Kale fia, f] xine 
NuHev, 5 ros k THN AKINHTON KAI AEL 
NEAYTNQ > EXOT EAN APXHN. Apwovis tis Ta; 
xalnyoęias, p- 12. Edit. Venel. 8vo. 1545 


TRE Author of the Dialogue has had Reference to 
this threefold Diviſion of Subjects, as may be ſeen in that 
Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaſion to the 
preſent Comment. He has choſen however to ſtile 
the 7% Ovgaviz, or Heavenly Bodies, rather Contin- 
gents of higher Order, than Beings neceſary, as ima- 
gining the former to be their truer Character. 


Ir may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 


fined Þvois, or Nature, for the moſt part, to this 
Earth of our's, where they conſidered her as the active 


Pri cipe of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 
therefore they diſtinguiſhed not her Effeezs from * 


NOTES on TatarISE the Firſt, 
of Art, by their Neceſſity (for the Effe#s of both they 
treated as contingent) but from the Cauſe in Natural 
Subjects operating within, in Artificial without, as has 
been already obſerved, p. 2 * 257. See Diog, Laert. 
p- 459 


Ir may be farther added, that they placed theſe 
Efefts of Art and Nature, * indeed all other Con- 
tingents whatever, in a middie Rank between Thin 
Neceſſary, and Things Impoſſible. The Reaſon was 
evident. Things Neceſſary could not but be ; Things 


Impoſſible could not be; but Contingents were rd ide 


XS 3, Hua hl, that is, were my ſuſcep= 


tible both of Being and Non- being. 


Bor ſtill tho? all Comments admitted on their 
Hypotheſis both of Being and Non-being, yet they 
ſuppoſed ſome to have a greater Tendency to Exiſt- 
ence, and others to have a leſs. The firſt Species of 
theſe they ſtiled rc ws ini ro woavs the Things which 
happen for the moſt part; the laſt, ra tn Ha rler, the 
Things lid happen 4% frequently. 


Now as it is evident that- both Nature and Art 


eftener obtain their End, than miſs it (for complete 


Animals are more frequently born than Monſters, and 
the Muſician, if an Artiſt, ſtrikes oftener the right 


String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 


the Effects of Nature and Art among thoſe Contingents 
which were ra ws i r wo, Contingents of greater 
Frequency. But yet as theſe Effects were not from the 
"Hypotheſis necęſſary, and contrary to theſe upon occaſion 
happened, hence it was, that whenever either Nature 


or Art became Cauſes of the rd in "Diaries thoſe rarer 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 
Events, in ſuch caſe they.(Nature and Art) were con- 
ſidered by theſe Philoſophers as airiai xala cονπνe , 
Cauſes by way of Accident, and not according to their 
own £ſſince and diſtinguiſhing Characler. In ſuch 
Inſtances it was, that they aſſumed the Names of Tvxn 
and *Avropalov, FORTUNE and CBANCE, Tuyn have 
ing moſtly Reference to Works of Men, *Aurowales to 
Works of Nature. The Inſtances given by Themiſtius, 
in caſes of Chance and Fortune, are as follow. A 
Tile falls from a Houſe. The End of its falling is to 
arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would carry 
it by the common Law of Gravity, In falling it 
ſtrikes and wounds a Paſſenger. This 4% Event is 
from Chance. Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 
plant. In digging, he diſcovers a hidden Treaſure. 
This laft Event is from Fortune. And thus, adds The- 
miſtius, i auvry Woxtis h nia, d Av xa dri 
durid, & M d, xara cvpCrenos. The ſame indivi- 
dual Action is the Cauſe of one Thing from its own pe- 
culiar Character, and of another Thing, by way of 
Accident. And again, #51 piv 2 % Twv 8TW5 ovpCar- 
vr N THv PUow 1 v WRoxipers aiTiav Was tit, 
GAN E xa auriv & Yap riro Xagw BT wWeovaber 
0 argon, rt 1 XE82jhis KATHVIX IN, GAN 6 dea, 
x ovubionuc.—— Of theſe Events we may call Na- 


ture or Human Ill in a manner the Cauſe, but yet not 


fo from themſelves, and according to their own peculiar 
Eſſence; for it was not for the ſake of what happened 
that either the Paſſenger W] EN T FORTH, or the Tile FELL 
DOWNWARD, but if any thing it was by Accident. 
Themiſt. in lib. 2. Natur. Auſcult. p. 26. Edit. Ald. 
Sce alſo Ariſtot. Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 4, 5, 6. Am- 


dun in Prædicam. p. 113. b. This Doctrine came 


originall 7 


' NOTES n TxeaTisE the Firſt. 
originally from Plate, whoſe Definition of Fortune was, 


Evurrwpe Obere 1 weoaigiotus, a Symptom, or thing 
co-incident either with Nature or Human Will. Vid. 


Suidam in Vac. EifagHu 


Ir muſt be here obſerved, that xa cανe e, 


[by accident] means in no Part of theſe Quotations : 
accidental, as ſtanding for caſual ; for this would be 


mere Tautology, as to what is here faid concerning 
Chance. It means rather ſomething by way of As- 
pendage; ſomething Adventitions ; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Subſtance, without 
which it can have no Being, tho? ſuppoſe it abſent or 


taken away, the Nature of Subſtance is no way affected. 


It was in this Senſe the Peripatetics ſuppoſed Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo- 
ſition of Chance and Fortune was ſo far from excluding 
Nature and Mind from the Univerſe, that they de- 
monſtrably proved their Exiſtence in it. For admitting 
their Account of Chance and Fortune to be juſt ; if we 
grant the Accidents to exiſt, much more muſt we grant 
the Subjects, and this too with that ſuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exiſtence, which is evidently due to 
all Subjects above their Accidents. Well therefore did 


the Philoſopher conclude deręor Zea To Avropuclov, y 


1 Tixn Ts Nz, „ Tns Ovorws, Subſequent in Exiſt- 
ence, are CHANCE and Fox TUNE to MIND and Nas 
TURE, Ariſtot. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. c. 6. 


FRoM what has been ſaid, we ſee the Reaſon of 
that Enumeration of Cauſes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the firſt Note, where they are deſcribed to 
be Ni cESSITY, NATURE, Man, and FoRTUNE. 


To 
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NOTES oz TAXAT ISR the Firft. 


To Nscxss rr v they referred all thoſe Things and 


Events, which they ſuppoſed of neceſſary Exiſtence; ſuch 


as the Univerſe, the Heavenly Bodies, together with 


their aniformiy regular Motions. 


To Nature, Max, and Crance, they re- 
ferred all Contingents, to Nature, and Man, obtaining 
their - End, all Contingents of greater Frequency ; to 
the ſame Cauſes, either falling ſhort of their End, 


or going beyend it, and thus becoming Chance or 


Fortune, thoſe oppoſite Contingents of Exiſtence leſs 
nſual. _ | 


Anp hence, as Art and Fortune were both con- 
verſant about the ſame Subjects (viz. ſuch Contin- 
gents as reſpected Human Life) we find the Mean- 
ing of that Verſe of Agathos, cited by Ari oth, in 


his Ethics, I. 6. c. 5- 


Tin rum wigs, ru xn n | 
Art Ioveth Fortune; Fortune loveth Art. 


TE whole Chapter indeed is well worth peruſal: 
But we ſhall not venture to lengthen this Note, which 
may be probably deemed too long already, and which 
can be only excuſed, as giving ſome Sample of a Phi- 
loſophy, which, from its Rarity perhaps, may poſſibly 
furniſh ſome Amuſement. 


NoTE 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 


Norz VIII. p. 23. I Mean, SAID HE, BY 
Bzcmmnme, THAT Cavse FOR THE SAKE oF 
WHICH, &c. 


As the CAusk here ſpoken of, i is that tha uſually 
called FIN AL, it may be aſked, how it comes in this 
Place to be conſidered as a Beginning. The Anſwer 
is, that what comes 44% in Practice, ſtands in Theory 
firſt; or in other Words, the Order of Ideas in the In- 
tellect of the Aitiſt is exactly inverted, with hog to 
the Order of his Energies. 


Tavs Ammonius Kaloas yap v {4b Dewpics 


70 ih yixveras Al Th ds ehe * 


rg wagt 79 TAG”, a TIS deter oe o 
'Oix000uEy, emilayeis ol oN, Atyes K taurov, imera- 
y o Woinoas* Gep ifs CKETATMaty KEAUTINGY 
due X) K. TTT d BY & hi, un q/1v0- 
paivns dope. *Evrrifer Z dA Tis Drwging, wee 
Exivay it Proive A TITo 2x Gy vile, pay - 
voivay Toinwy* r Of 2x av yevoulo, jun dE 
TW OehNαẽO of d Femenios 8x av Ane, un du 
heicns 735 ns tvratla x E n Se. Evleufer 
d @gX,e728 A Waatice WeoTrgev tp dre THY PV. 
ul ro BAN rov FepriAzove Ara tytipeh TIN u5* 25 
Le tęov z wirihnen Thy sn, Iris irs TAG Tis 
med e. 1 d apyn Ths wα,Ptus, rid rig Fewpins. 
Auf- tis xar n. p. 15. Edit. Venet. 8vo. 


Fox in general the End of Theery is the Beginning 
of Practice; and fa reciprecally, the End of Practice, 
the Beginning of Theory. Thus for inflance: An Ar- 


9 chitee?, 
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NOTES. 50 TREATISE the Firſts 


chiteci, being erdered to build a Houſe, ſays to himſelf, 
T am ordered to build a Houſe ;, that is to ſay, a certain 
Defence, to protect dgainſi the Rains and the Heats. 
But this cannot be without a Roof or Covering, From 


this Point therefore he begins bis Theory, He proceeds 


and ſays But there can be no Roof, if there be no 
Walli; and there can be no Walls, without ſome Foun- 
dations ; nor can there be laid Foundations, without open- 
ing the Earth. At this Piint, the Theory is at an End. 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or Action. For 


firſt be opens the Earth; then lays the Foundation; then 


raiſes the Walls; and laftly puts on the Roof, which is 


| the End of the Action or Practice, [but Beginning of the 


Theory] as the Beginning of the Practice was the End of 
the Theory. See alſo Ar:i/?. Ethic. Nicom. I. 3. c. 3. 


et de Anima, 17 3. c. 3. 


N ors IX. p. "WY Was. it not the  Abſence.. of 
Health, &c.] Vide Platon. de Rep. |. i. tom. 2. p. 


341 Edit. Serrani. Qorty (m i e je tpi 
3 — 7 T / A / 
ti £Z@pXt1 0wjhptTly EVAL CWpaaTly I WEITIETAL TIO 
* » A < 7 13 0 as \ 
tire du, OTh Wavranacl ji B Wporgeirai die 
radræ 26 1 rn £510 ialginn vov Evgeny OTs TRAX 


£56 Wouneen, 0 un ian aur rod tba. Duem- 
admodum, inquam, ſi a me quæreres, an ſatis ſit Corpart, 
ut fit Corpus, an alia quapiam re indigeat : reſponderem, 
omnind indigere. Aique hade guidem de Cauſa medicine 


ars nunc eft inventa, qumniam Corpus per fe preffigatum 
et, neque ipſi ſatis et, ut fit hajuſmodi. Solikewiſe the 


acute Scaliger Motionis enim Appetentia Cauſa eſt; 
Appetentiæ, Privatio. De Cauſ. L. Lat. I. 15. c. 114. 


K P+ 235+ 


NoTe X. p. 26. OR 1s 1T Nor ABSURD 
TO SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD EE AN ART or 
IX P os- 


NOTES oz Trataritr the Firſt: 


tur OSSIBILITIES?] What is here ſaid concerning 


the Difference between thoſe Things for which we 
may poſſibly wiſh, and thoſe which we afually pur- 
Jae, is expreſſed in the Ethics of Ariſtotle, l. 3 E 2. 
Haage ul yap de tos ra en, 0 1 Tis 
Pain Tpoaiggto ha, Goxoin ov n , Ge 
3 ˙ &1 Toy aduvarwy, olov GHD ,,. e is indeed 

ho ditermined Choice of Action with reſet to Things 
impoſſible; and if. any one ſhould ſay he had ſ determined, 
he would appear tg be a Fool. But there may be a Mil. 


ling or Losung after Things impeſſs ible 5 as for Ge 
never io die 


Nor XI. p. 27. Tut SuGGEsTIONS OF WILL, 
AND UNINSTRUCTED INSTINCT.] Will, Gn, 
or "Optic Ae i5iien uninſtructed Instinct, opt; d- 
YO See before, Note III. * 

Nor XII. p. 29. Tus Wax oR ABSENCE 
oF SOME THING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 


TO HUMAN LIFE, AND ATTAINABLE BY MAN, 


BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL AND UNIN= 
$TRUCTED FacuLTits.] 


| Taz Cavsr here deſcribed is the rd & dera, 
or FINAL: Ariſtotle in his Phyfics, I. 2. c. 3. in 
enumerating the various Sorts of Cauſes, reckons 
among the reſt——ro d' ws rd r, x, T ayalov 
r d. To Yap s ben GNA, x; r Tar 
ANN ibi e. To theſe may be added that Cauſe, 
which is conſidered as . the End, and Good of all the 
reſt. For that, for w Sake all the others are 
deemed 
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NOTES on TxzATISE the Firſt. 
deemed neceſſary, has juſt pretenſions to be beſt, and 10 be 


the End of them all. To this he ſubjoins, conſonant 


to what is ſaid in the  Dialogue——SaPtgirw ot Andi 
Guro ti xt ayalov n n Pawypevor ayator——Let it 


| male no Difference whether we call this End, real 


Good, or ond apparent Good. So in the 1 
of his Ethics Id 1, x; Tara jilodCy, 
ojpavins Is wextic re 2 edits abi ri 
Psb. Joxer. Aid nanus arePyvarlo T ' ayabov, x 
Wara tfieraie Every Art, and every orderly Specula- 
tion, fo. likewiſe every Action, and deter mined Cboice of 
Purſuit, appear all of them to tend toward fame Good. 
Well therefore have they pronounced Goo p to be that, t1- 
zward which all things tend. See alſo Plat. in Gong. 
p. 499. E. tom. 1. Las. Serrani. 


In the Definition here treated, the Words [rela- 
i: to Human Life] expreſs that Part of the Stoic 


Definition of Art [Tgos v r tvxenrov Tov a 
170 Gig.] They were omitted in the Definition p. 17. 


as more properly belonging to the preſent Definition, 
which reſpects Art in its er Cauſe. See page 26 I. 


THAT what is w fed and 2 If-ſufficient is Ws 
che ſecmdary Helps of ART; that our own Jakneſs 
and [nfuffciency, and the Proſpect of procuring that ab» 
Jen Good, by which we all hope to fupply ourſelves, 
were deficientz that this is the Source not only of 
ail Aut, but {joined to ſocial Aﬀection) is the Origin 


and Cement of HumMan SociE rv; fee (beſides the © 


Place, here treated) pages 11, £25 and of the third 


rae p- 147 tO pe 157 ; 
Us i 2 Thus 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt: 
Thus the Poet in Stabe, p. 5 5. 


Rees adi nate Ti 0 3 Noriw xev elvebges 3 - 
, Need all things taught + : What cannot Need invent 7 


Acre ABLY alſo to this, Virgil, in his firſt Georgicz 
having told us bf the various Changes to the worſe, 
which happened in the #atural World immediately 
ſubſequent to the Golden Age, goes on to enumerate, 
the ſeveral [aventions of Men, which were the natural 
Reſult of this their newly indigent State: He at laſt 
ſums up the whole by ſaying — 


Tum varie venere artes: labor omnia picit 
Improbus, & duris urgens in rebus Ex GES As. 


WHERE (according to the Deftrios 5 in che Dia- 
logue) WANT, is made the Beginning or Origin of 
ARTS. The Poet even refers this Diſpenſation, this 
Introduction of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 
immediate Will of Pro vipE NE, acting for the Good 
of Mankind; leſt Plenty ſhould lull them into ſlothful 


' Lethargy, ſo as to forget theic nobleft and * active 
Faculties. 


Pater 15 colendi | 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per arte 


Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 


Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veter no. 
Norte XIII. p. 32. cih ir; REPLIED 
HE, AS IN A STATUE, &c. SUCCESSIVE, as itf 
AS x - 
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NOTES in TREATISE the „ l. 


A Tu or Dance, &c.] This Diviſion of 


Beings or Productions we find mentioned by Ari- 
flatle in his Phyſics, (I. 3. c. 8.) where explaining 
his Doctrine concerning Infinite, he fays——aax 
ire! wonAaxis To thai, Geog n mute id, . 0 
d, To Ae d % ANA miveo)au A Of T0 
Areigon- In as much as BEING is manifold, ſuch as is 
the Being of a Day or public Feſtival, (which exiſt by 
continually becoming ſomething further) ſuch alſo ts the 
Being and Nature of Infinite. The ſame Sentiment 
Toon after is more fully explained and opened. | 
®Nre 70 Ari ve gr Agbar, ws Tode Ti, 080v 
GIowrovy, N d ann ws Mien Atytlai, x) 6 
E&Ywv ig To wa, 2X Ws Bci Tis e, GAN Gel 
iv Yevieer x, Pho. We are not to conceive of | Infi- 
mite, as of a poſitive particular Subflance, like a Man 


or a FTouſe 2 but ralber as toe pronounce Exiftence of 2 
Day or public Feſtival, which have their Eſſence, not 

ast ſenſible, individual Subſtances, but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceaſing to be. Vid. Scalig. de 
Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Atiſtot. Categ. 
Cap. 6. Ammon. Com. #5 Kal. p. 82. b. Scal. Poetic. 
L. 3. C. þ 2s - 


Norz XIV. p. 32. WRAT 1s Human LIrE, 
BUT A COMPOUND oF PARTS THUS FLEE T- 
inc, Sc.] It is not inelegantiy 'faid in the E- 
thics fo often referte j to H d gun in. Tis 
„ 0 inasO> ** rabræ » rolg fuer 2 


1 (HENS agarf o 0 pe anging, TY dN Weg! 
1 , 0 Ordapabie, T9 d,, Wegk TH Sew 
+ pale” Brw d 9 TW NL exc. LIFE #5 4 


certain ENERGY, and each Man energizes about thiſe 
Subjects, 


NOTES. on TeeAaTise the Nint. 


Subjects, and with theſe Faculties, for which. he bath. 


the greateſt Afﬀettion ;, the Muſician, with his Hearing, 
about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious, with his 1 
left, about Matters of Speculation ; and in like manner 


each Man elſe of the various ſorts beſide, Ethic. Ni- 


com. I. 10. c. 4» 


A XV. p. 34. Every ART WIL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WORK OR 
Ex ER GV.] The Cavust here treated is the Fok- 
MAL, called by variousN amesz the ie, the Acy@>s 


the 1i isi, the To ri mv bal. Vid: Scal. de Cauſ. 


Ling. Lat. L. v. c. 113. p. 232. Imper fectum autem 
. & c. | 


Ix the Beginning of the 1 cited Edi, after 
the Author has told us that every Art, and Human 


Action tend to ſome Conde or End, he adds Hiace 


dt rig Palera. rav TEAWY* Ta. A yup £406v weeyeiay* 


Ta N wap auras, tgya H Hut there appears a 
Difference in Ends: For ſome are ENERGIES 3 ſome, 


over and above theſe Energies, are certain WORKS, 


In Quintiliun s Inſtitutes the ſame Diſtinction, with 
reſpect to the End of Arts, is mentioned, J. 2. c. 18. 
Vid. Plat. in Dio. Laert. L. 3. C. 84. p. 216. C. 100. 


5p. 225. 


Bur here perhaps it may be aſked, if all Arts are 
ended and accompliſhed in ſome Bots or Hort, and 
this Energy or Work be almoſt univerſally that 4% nt 
Good, towards which they all tend, and for the ſake 
of which they are all exerted? (for a Dance, which 
is an Energy, and a Houſe, which is a Work, are 
certain abſent Goods or Pleaſures, for the ſake of which 

"3 cer- 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 


| certain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 


aſked, whence then the Difference between the Formal 


| Cauſe and the Final; the Final, as in Note XII, it 


has been already treated ? 


TEE Anſwer to this is, that they concur and are 


the ſame. Te h Yap Ti ig by 5 To 8 wexc, tv kg. 
Fhe FORMAL Cauſe and the FINAL are one, Arift. 


Mat. Auſc. I. 2. c. 7. If they differ, it is (as Joannes 


Grammaticus obſerves in commenting on this Place) A 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view- + 
ing | them, than in their own Eſence and. Nature. It 
may not perhaps be 1 : improper to tranſcribe his on 


Words. Table 700 * T0 "age * 70 4 TY 


Wen bm aof, ws ae ra, 2 To Xpovy* dran 
pv YR ws yiv0parvoy, % tei Gb Jrwghran, rh 
gi 5 rar d ws dn Yevoperey, 90. The EN D and 
the Fo RM are numerically the ſame, differing (as has 
been ſaid) i in the RELATION only, and TIME. For thus 
the ſame Thing, while confidered as in its Progreſs to 
Completion, but as not yet complete, is ſo long an Exp; 
when conſidered as actually complete, is no longer an Bad, 

but a Fokm. And thus is this Queſtion one way 
anſwered, by acknowledging that theſe two Cauſes 
co-incide, and differ not in their Eſſence or real Cha- 
racter, but rather in the Time and Manner of our con- 
templating them. 


Bur dares 1s another Anſwer, and that i is derived 


from the 1wofold Nature of final Cauſes. According 


to this Doctrine, Aris have not only a nearer and 
more immediate End, (as a Ship is the End of Ship. 
building, or Navigation the End of Pilotry) but 
they! have a ſtill remater and higher End, a TAG Tre 

Nuri rale, 


NOTES on TREATISE Fe Firſ. 


axuralov,, that is to ſay, Man, Human-kind, or 
(in other Words) the Utility or Elegance of Human 
Life. Thus the Stagirite. Echt yap Wis 
nes THAG-" Ixas y2p T0 A b. For WE OUR- 


SELVES 40% are in ſome fort AN END; for the final 


Cauſe is twofold, Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 2. If 


therefore we have reſpect to this ULTIMATE END, 


theſe two Cauſes will be found to differ, and be wy 
diſtin& from each other. 


Ap thus it is that in ſome reſpects they agree, 


and in others they der, according to the above 


Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by this Philoſophy. 


NoTe XVI. p. 38. O Ax TI Tou DISTIN= 
 GuisHING ATTRIBUTE, &c.] This alludes to a ca- 


pital Di/tin@ion of Ax r, taken from a View of her 


different Ends. ART may in ſome reſpects be ſaid to 
FINISH NATURE, in others TO IMITATE HER. She 
finiſhes her, where Nature, having given the Powers, is 
of herielf unable to give them Perfection. It is thus 
of the Gymnaſtic Arts, Dancing, Riding, Cc. ſinjſh the 
Corporeal Powers; while the ſublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetocic, Moral Virtue, Cc. finith the Mental. Where 
ſhe does not finiſh Nature, ſhe :mntates her, as in 
Sculpture, Painting, Dramatic Poetry, Sc. 


ARISTOTLE expreſſes the above ſentiment, as fol- 


& e , — . 
lows. Os Tt n TExun 7% Ab krirt xtr, av N Orig 


 gdvvale; anteya gel a, T& os wiftirae Phyſic, L. 2. 
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rn XVII. p. 44. Taz ExFICIENT, THE 
MATERIAL, THE FINAL) aup THE Fenner. 
That is to ſay, To XivIo as n "Lang To & Eexey To 


E70 


Tus "RON in his 65th Epiſtle. Cauſam Ari- 
Rooteles putat tribus modis dici. Prima, inquit, cauſa 
et ipſa Materia, fine qua nihil poteſt effici. Secunda, 
Opifex. Tertia, Forma que unicuique opert imponitur, 
tanguam ſtatue ; nam hanc Ariſtotoles Idos (tides) vocat, 
Quarta gacque, inguit, bis accedit, Propoſitum totius 

; perts. 


Q 1D fit hoe, aperiam. As prima flatue cauſa 
e: nunquam enim facta efſet, niſi fuiſſet id, ex quo ea 
Funderetur, ducereturve. Secunda cauſa, p 9 ifex oft : 
non potuiſſet enim @s illud in habitum flatue figurari, 

- ni acceſſi ent peritæ manus. Tertia tauſa eft Forma: 
negue enim ſtatua iſta Doryphoros aut Diadumenos voca- 
retur, niſi hæc illi eſſet impreſſa facies. Quarta cauſa 
en faciendi Propoſitum : nam niſi hoc fuiſſet, facta non 
Het. Duid oft Propeſitum ? Quod invitavit arti- 
ficem quad ille ſecutus fecit. Vel pecunia eft boc, i 
venditurus fabricavit z vel gloria, fi laboravit in no- 

men; ; vel religio, fi donum templo paravit. Ergo & 
hee Cauſa ft, propter quam fit. An non putas inter 


cauſas Facti operis numerandum, quo remoto e non 
2 * | 


LADWPOTLE Ss own Words are as follow. Eva 
455 Zu res xo rien Aiyeras To E L yiverai ri . 
erer odor, 0 Kaos Ts dderdor ©”, X5 0 
#eyv;©> 1 TS Organs, * Ta TETWY vin. AN- a, 


To 


NOTES en Faearise the Fil, ofis 
79 . 25 70 rage vr d ig 6 a0 Of 
0 78 Th 2 has, % rd rar ir” of T8 did Warws 
7a die eos d, „ d 6 apiluos, „ T% flęn Ta iy 
To N "Err, dhe 7 d 116 ulla So 1 porn. 
A 1 ri eic. oon 0 Gücac, Girl % 0 
walnp, Tx rim! 3s Ng TO Wo12v TE wenn, 9 760 

pil aCanncv T8 ieee. Eri, ws To me. 
ro #4: £56 To 2 Evexa* 040V 70 WIQFAT 15 1 vyitea" 
d ri ap ht Hahn ivz d yiaivn, % id vres 
ros, G0jacha awagedwrivas To dri. | 


- In one manner that may be called a Cauſe, out of 1 
which, exiſting as a Part of it, any thing is made or | | 
compounded. Thus is Braſs the Cauſe of a Statue, 
Silver of a Cup, and fo alſo the higher Genera, in 
which theſe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Braſs and Silver; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, &c. &c.] In another May, the Form and Ex- 
emplur of any thing is its Cauſe; that is to ſay, in other 
Wards, the Definition, the Detail or Narrative of its 
Eſſenceſthat which, characterizing it to be ſuch a par- 
ticularthing, diſtinguiſhes ; it from all things elſe Jand of 
this Definition the ſeveral higher Genera, Thus the Cauſe 
of the Diapaſon er Octave is the Proportion of two to 
one; and mire generally. than that, is Number; and is 
moreover the ſeveral Parts, out of which this Doftritiow 
is formed. Add to this Cauſe, that other, from whence 
the original Principle of Change, or of ceafing to 
change; as for Inſtance, the Perſon who deliberates is 
the Cauſe of that which reſults from ſuch Diliberas + 
tion ; the Father is the Cauſe of the Son; and in gene- 
ral, 0 Efficient, of the Thing effected; the Power 
Hanging of the thing changed. Befides theſe Cauſes, 


there 


abs 
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there is that alſo, which is confidered as the End; that 
is to ſay, the Cauſe, for the ſake of which the thing is 
done. Thus the Cauſe of Exerciſing is Health, For if 
it be aſked, Why does he uſe Exerciſe * We ſay, To pre- 


ſerve his Health; and having ſaid thus much, we think 


we have given the proper Cauſe. Ariſtot Natur. 
Auſcult. I. 2. c. 3. | 1 


Ap DITION to NOTE III. 


Tux Peripatetic Definition of Nature, given p. 
257, tho' in ſome degree illuſtrated p. 266, yet be- 


ing ſtill from its Brevity perhaps obſcure, the follow- 
lowing Explication of it is ſubjoined. 


| In the firſt place, by Nature the Peripatetics 
meant that Vital Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 


Men, by which they are ſaid 10 live, and to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from Things inanimate. + Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle, 
the fir Act of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 


jects, is univerſally found to be of the following 
kind; namely, to aduance the Subject, which it en- 
livens, from a Seed or Embrys to ſomething better and 
more perfect. This Progreſſion, as well in Plants as 
in Animals, 1s called Growth. And thus is it that 
NATURE is a Principle of Motion.——But then 
this Progreſſion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subject is mature, that is, hath obtained its Com- 
Pletion and perfef? Form, then the Progreſſion ceaſes. 
Here therefore the Buſineſs of the vita! Principle 
becomes different. It is from henceforward no 
longer employed to acquire a Form, bit to preſerve 
to its Subject a Form already acquired, And thus is 
it that NATURE is a Principle of Ref Stability, or 


Ceafong 
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| Ceaſing to move, And ſuch indeed ſhe continues to 
be, maintaining, as long as peſſible, the Form com- 
mitted to her Care, till Time and external Cauſes in the 


firſtPlace impair it, and induce at length its Diſſolution, 
which 3 is Death, 


Ap thus it has been 1 how NaTuRE may 


be called 4 PRINCIPLE BOTH OF Moriod anD 
CEASING TO MOVE. 


As to the reſt of the Definition, namely, that 
NATURE is a Principle, which inheres in its Sub- 
ject immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Acci- 
dent; no more is meant by this, than that the Na- 
TURE or Life in every Being, which hath ſuch 
Principle, is really and truly a PART OF THAT 
Be1NG, and not detached and ſeparate from it, like 
the Pilot from the Ship, the Muſician from the In- 
ſtrument. For to theſe Subjects tho? thoſe Arti/ts are 
Principles of Motion and Reft, yet do they in no ſenſe 
participate with them i in vital W and Union. 


END of th; NOTES on TREATISE the Fir. 
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| N 
TREATISE the Third; 
CONCERNING 


HAPPINESS. 


OTE I. p. 107. NATURE SEEMS TO 
TREAT Man, &c.] Ut Pbidias poteſt a 
| primo inſtituere fenum, idgue- 3 3 po- 
797 ab alis inchoatum accipere & abſolvere : huic «/t 
| ſapientia fimilis. Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed 
acrepit 'a natura inchoatum : hanc ergo intuens, 'debet 


inflitutum illud, quaſi fignum abſolvere, Cic. de Fin. 
IV. 13. p 334. Edit. Daviſ. 


Nor II. p. 113. PRACTICE Too. 2 
CREEPS, c.] Sce p. 136. and Note X. 


Nor III. p. 114. Taz SovEREICN Good 
18 THAT, THE POSSESSION. OF WHICH RENDERS 
Us HAPPY.) Krit yap ayaluv, e tviniuortss 
ivo ai, By the Poſſeſſion f Things, GOOD, are 

| the 


' 


236 


* 
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the Happy made HAPPY. Platon. Conviv. p. 204. 
tom. 2. Edit. Serrani. Phileb. Piat. p- 60. B. See Ar- 


rian Epict. I. 3. c. 22. p. 453. 


Tux Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, in 
all Quotations from the Differtations of Epidtetus col- 


lected by Arrian, the Author refers to the late Edi- 


tion in two Volumes Quarto, publiſhed by his learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr: Ur ron. | 


Nork IV. p. 115. CERTAIN ORIGINAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE-CONCEPÞP- 
TiIONs, Sc.] The Pre-conceptions here ſpoken 
of, are called by the Latin: Prænotiones, or Antici- 
pationesz' by the Greeks, wpornþus, or Brela, with 
the occaſional Epithets of either xowai, HOulorz or 


Quo xa. | 


Ir is evident that all Men; without the leaft Help 


of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic; can in ſome 
degree refute, and prove, and render a Reaſon: 


| by | REY 85 AN _ 9 , * 
Now this cannot be (as the meaneſt Proficient 


En Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 


general Propoſitions, becauſe à Syllogiſm of Particu- 
lars is an Impoſſibility. There muſt be therefore 


ſome natural Faculty to provide us theſe Generals. 


This Faculty cannot be any of the Senſes, for they 
all reſpect Particulars only. Nor can it be the rea- 


» ſoning or ſyllogizing Facalty, for this does not form ſuch 


Generals, but »ſe them when formed. There only 
therefore remains the Faculty called Ng, that is to 


ſay, the Jndu#ive Faculty; the Faculty, which, by 


Induction of ſimilar Individuals, forms out of the 
particular 
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particular and the many what is general and one. This 
Species of Apprehen/ion is evidently our fir? and 
carligſt Knowledge, becauſe all Knowledge by Reaſon- 
ing dates its Origin from it, and becauſe, except theſe 
two, no other knowledge is poſſible. NTT 


As therefore every Ear, not abſolutely depraved, 
is able to make ſome general Diſtinctions of Sound ; 
and in like manner every Eye, with reſpect to Objects 
of Viſion; and as this general Uſe of theſe Faculties, 
by being diffuſed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Viſion, as op- 
poſed to thoſe more accurate Energies, peculiar only 
to Artiſts: So fares it with reſpect to the Intellect. 
There are Truths, or Univerſals of ſo obvious a 
kind, that every Mind, or Intelle?, not abſolutely de- 
praved, without the leaſt Help of Art, can hardly 
fail to recognize them. 'The . Recognition of theſe, 
or at leaſt the Ability to recognize them, is called 
Kowos Ns, CoMMoNn SENSE, as being a Senſe com- 
mon to all, except Lunatics and Ideots. ny 


FARTHER, as this Power is called Konòg Nec, 
ſo the ſeveral Propo/itions, which are its proper Ob- 
jects, are called WEoAmþeis, or Preconceptions, as be- 
ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is eaſy 
to gather from what has been ſaid, that theſe wo- 
135, muſt be general, as being formed by Induction; 
as alſo natural, by being common to all Men, and 
previous to all Inſtruction. Hence therefore their 
Definition. "Br d' n wem, evo Ovucixn r 
nals. * A PRE=CONCEPTION it the natural Ap- 
prehen/ion of what is general, or univerſal.” Diog. 

T Luaert. 
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Laert. L, 7. J. 54. See alſo Arian, Epi. J. 1. C. 27 ; 
1. 3. c. 6. Cic: de Naturd Desr. I. 1. c. 16, 17. 
Wt . de Plarit. _ Philoſoph; g1o. c. Ariftot. de Anim: 

11. 


Norz V. p. 115 — Aus THAT THE Dir- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING THEM 
ro PARTICULARS.] This was called "EDagpryn 
10 T, Any Tais im Niens dia is @urucas 
A1 iP ge rag i Heier dae Arr. 
Epict. I. 1. c. 22. p. 114, 116. Edit. Upt. See an 
eminznt Inſtance, illuſtrating the Truth of this Rea- 
foning, in the ſame Author, J. 4: c. 1. p. 545. 


*Emvoapaty s z de. Boet. de . L. 3 _ 
re 


No Tx VL . b War. ARE ramen, HO 
Ah RECESSES, Sc] Multi autem & ſunt, & 
W gui eam, quam dico, tranguillitatem expetentes, 

a negotiis publicis fe removerint, hd otiumgue 8 
| gerint—His idem propoſe tum fuit, qued regibus ; 
ne gud re egerent, ne cui parrrent, libertate 3 
cujus proprium ęſt fe vivere, ut veliss Quare cum 
hoc commune fit potentiæ cupidorum cum tis, quos dixi, 
ti: alteri fe adipiſci id peſſe arbitrantur, A opes 
magnas habeant; alteri ſi contenti ſint & 1. & parvv. 
Tic. de Or pic. * 1. c. 20, 21, 


Nor E VII. p- MID SOVEREIGN Go; 
"THEY HAVE TAUGHT US,.OUGHT. TO BE, c.] 
The ORIGINAL PRE-CONCEP TloNs of the SovEe- 
NEIN Goop here recited, may be juſtified by the 
following Authorities, from among many which are 
omitted. ä 


AGREE- 


* 
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AGREEABLE TO NATURE,——Neque ulla alia in 


re, niſi in NaTURA, guærendum efſe illud SUMMUM 


BONUM, quo omnia referrentur. ns Acad. 1. 1. c. 5. 
P · 27. Edit. Daviſ. a | 


ConnucivE To WELL-BEING.——Epittctus calls 
that Truth or ., which reſpefts our real Hap- 
pineſi Lr bei v vel vg tvdayorias the Truth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 
which conduces to LivinG WELL [s Tiv wigs Tz 
Z HN, d Tiv wpes ro ET ZHN.] Arrian 
Epict. I. 1. e. „4. p. 28. Edit. Upt. Al x Week 
eee 7550101 — TO ZAN KATA STZIN, 
5 Tov xa Puow BI, EXAAIMONIAN Ages 
Tpos N Trois, TO ET ZHN, X, TO 15 Pia, — 
Tov ivGwiav, 'EYAAIMONIAN Oaoiv eivass Our 
common Pre- conceptions concerning HAPPINESS call it 
the LIVING accoRDING To NaTURE ; farther 
than this, they ſay it is Living or Exiſting well; Tas 


LiFE or WELL-BEING. Alex. Apbrod. weg ux. 
p. 157. Edit. Ad. 


3 ATE TO ALL PLACEs and TIuES 
Antoninus, ſpeaking of that Happineſi, which he 
deemed our Sovereign Good, calls it ſomething which 
was in our Power IIANTAXOYT x} AIQNE- 


KE, EVERY WHERE and PERPETVALLY. I. 7. 
. N 


DuraBLE——and IN DRPRIVABLET—-Niſ sr A- 


BILI & Fixo & PERMANENTE BONO BEATUS . 
N nemo poteft. Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5. c. 14. p. 372. Edit. 
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Daviſ. So immediately after in the ſame page— 
An dubium e, quin nihil fit habondum in eo genere 
guo vita beata completur, fi id poſſit amitti; nihil 


| - . *7F » . . \ 
um . nibil exflingui, &c. Kal rig 


durn 1 ien, nv ru Todo as dar, & A 


| Kaioap' J Kaioapos PING”, 4 X0p2%, AVANTNG, wo- 


errès, d Teiowypia 5 n d ETPOTA zd, Frog 
Xu ws TO AIHNEKEE H ANEMIOAI- 
TON. And what fort of Happineſs is this, which 


any thing intervening may embarraſs ; I ſay not Cæſar, 


or Czſar's Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, a 
thouſand things befide ? HAPPINESSA ſurely implies 
nothing ſo much, as PERPETUITY and BEING 8U- 
PERIOR TO HINDRANCE OR IMPEDIMENT. A. 


rian. Epil. I. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit. Upt. See alſo 


J. 2. c. 11. p. 227. 


SELF=-DERIVED.———/tque hoc dabitis, ut opiner ſi 
modo ſit aliguid eſſe beatum, id oportere TOTUM 
PONI IN POT ESTATE OAPIENTIS: nam , amiltt 
vita beata poteſt, beata eſſe non pote/?, Cic. de Fin. I. 2. 
c. 27. p. 163. roles [AW XAT Aν lav KAXOKS bva 
un Tegerinln w dun, ir avly (ei Sto] r was 
Theilo. That Man might not fall into real Evils, the 
Gods have put the whole IN, Bie own POWER. M. 
1. T5 yap cu, 6 Erler Tas avpur©y; 
Eugabival, tviarmorroat, TANTA QT OEAEIL 
"HOIEIN, wn xwaveobai, und aveynaceolan. For 
what is it, that every Man ſeeis? To be ſecurely 
fixed, to be happy, To bo ALL THINGS ACCORD- 
ING To His own WILL, not to be hindered, not 
10 be compelled. Arr. Epict. 1. 4. c. 1. p. 539, 540- 
Ar. Hale] ſelfederived and indeprivable in his oy 

Q 
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. of Good. Tayalor d oixeiov 71 x, dura Paigtlov el El 
pavleuapela.  Eth. Nic. 1. 1. c. 5. 


Norz VIII. p. 125; Taz Pol fric Al and 
Yoon ATIVE, THE CONTEMPLATIVE AND PLEA- 


SURABLE.] This fourfold Diſtinction of Lives is 
mentioned in Ariſtotle s Ethics, l. 1. c. 5. 


Norn IX. p- I31. — 


| Whom Love ATTENDS, Sc. 
alluding to Homer, Iliad. Z. V. 214. 


Norz X. p. 136. Sur rosR AN EVENT WERE 
TO HAPPEN NOT AN INUNDATION, &c.] See 
Arrian, Epict. I. 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 
addreſſed to the Seekers f Leiſure Reiirement, and 
tuch. Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290. 


9 Tis d urn 1 b,, Sc. See alſo the ſame Author, 


1. 4. c. 1. p. 567. Tus ade, fc. and of the Dia- 
logue here commented, p. 113. 


NorE XI. p. 137.ä— Is AcrI x a Cixcum- 


STANCE; &c.] Etenim cognitio contemplatioque na- 
turæ manca quodammodo atque inchoata fit, ji nulla 
adlio rerum conſequatur. Ea autem atio in haminum 
commodis tuendis maxime cer nitur. Cic: de Offie. J. 1. 
c. 43. The whole Chapter, as well as the Subſequent, 
is well worthy of Peruſal. 


Nor XII. p. 140.— If a pixck or METAL BE 
. TENDERED Us, Sc.] See Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 10. 
p · 110. Ogart xz ini 72 vourrpalQ-”, &c. 


NoTe XIII. p. 144-— ARE. ALIENATED FROM 
1, OR ARE INDIFFERENT TO IT?] Placet bis, in- 
quit, quorum ratio mihi probatur, /i mul atque natum ſit 


0 2 animal 
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animal (hinc enim oft ordiendum ) ipſum Abi conciliari, & 
commendari ad ſe conſervandum, & ſuum ſtatum, & ad 
ea, que conſervantia ſunt qjus ſtatus, diligenda; alienari 
autem ab interitu, tiſque rebus, que interitum videantur 
Mere. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 5. Pp. 211. Edit. Daviſ. 
See alſo J. 5. c. 9. . Offic. I. 1. c. 4. Oixtivb 


| Wpos aures zvbös 06ers Plut. Mr. 5 1038. b. 


NoTE. XIV. p. 155. LET IT NOT BE FORGOT 
THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR Or SOCIETY, Sc.] 
The whole Argument to prove Society natural to 

Aan, from p. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 

from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. See Plat. 
tom. 2. p. 369, Sc. Edit. Serrani. See alſo the 
| fame argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Plato, 
P. 322. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. 1. 


'Nors XV. p. 156.——ARE NOT TRE PowERs 
AND Car AciriEs OF SPEECH, &c.)] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed 


of e, or the ſpeaking. Faculty, ſeems to have 
deen much inſiſted on by the beſt Authors of An- 
ee. 1 
Aid vi d aa 0 georg Can, dn ur- 
Alus 50 war ct, Cov A, dn. 
"Olly 3p, ws Od ti, porn 1 Ove. bh“ Moyo dt 
- {40vov "Avlpunr@ NU ra Cov, Huh Y On tz 
0 * i Tel ET) 2 rer dog un- 
apy Choi: paiyps yee ruru 1 urs aviay Hu- 
be, det die bdvte bal rd urn dey, X) rabra 
* Ferre be 0 ot 58. eri To andy £ _ 
7 To ovpePrgory X3 To PaaCiger der 17d Oixaio, 
2 T0 Adαõ, . Tre yap wog r | GAAG S Tos 
dubęa- 
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arv0puros dio, To fror yall Xz rant, z duden 9 


0 dicbnei- ix 1 & rb xo u,%,z Toes ola 
») mw, The Reaſen why MAN is a SOCLAL Axi- 


MAL more than any Bee, or any herding Species whatever, 


is evident from hence. Nature, we ſay, makes nothing 
in vain ; and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of 
SFECH. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 
is pleaſurable or painful; and for that reaſon it is com- 
mon even to other Animals alſo, For ſo far we perceive 


even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of 


thoſe Feelings, and fignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and what 
hurtſul, and in conſequence of this, what is juſt and 
unjuſt, It is therefore given to Men, becauſe this, with 
reſpeci to other Animals, is to Men alone peculiar, that 
of Good and Evil, Fuft and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 
Senſe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com- 
munity of theſe, which makes and conflitutes both a 
FaMILY, and a POLITY. Arifiot. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 


"Exxoves yap how iv TH ux r Weaſuarur [Tx 
vonpacre |* as d QMwvai rd vonparuy tow tfayitart- 
*: g dic rr didovias nuiv uno rg Pooews, pos 
To 0s Aura ONpAGtiver WAA; WANNAOIS 'THS xis re 
Von (AUTH va 50 dord aba X08Vwveiv GAATAGES 36 
TupronTeVeoIa xowwnov yp Cov Aube. 
Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul; r Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas. And for this reaſon 
were theſe SOUNDS imparted to us by Nature, not only 
that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
that we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 
LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS. For Man is by Nature a 
Soc ANIMAL, Ammon. in l. de Interpr. p. 16. h. 


"WY Tavs 
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animal (hinc enim oft ordiendum) ipſum fibi concitiari, & 
commendari ad ſe conſervandum, & ſuum ſtatum, & ad 
£4, que conſervantia ſunt ejus ſtatus, diligenda; alienari 
autem ab interitu, tiſque rebus, que interitum videantur 
_ afferre. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 5. p. 211. Edit. Daviſ. 
See alſo J. * c. g. De Offic. I. 1. c. 4- Oixtiüfiba 

| Wpos auTes ibo N Plut. Ar. p 1038. b. 


NoTE XIV. p. 155. Lz 17 NOT BE FORGOT 
THEN, SAID RHE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIETY, Sc.] 
The whole Argument to prove Society natural to 

Aan, from p. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 

from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. See Plat. 

tom. 2. p. 369, Sc. Edit. Serrani. See alſo the 

ſame argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Plato, 
P. 322· C. Edit. Serr. Tom. 1. 


| Nors Xv. p. 156,——ARE NOT THE Wan 8 
AND CarpaACITIES OF SPEECH, Sc.] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed 


of Ye, or the ſpeaking. Faculty, ſeems to have 
been much inſiſted on by the beſt Authors of An- 


ae. 
Aid v. * e 0 "Artur c, wan mm 

\ Airris 2 Warr” aythzis Cur prarnov, dN. 
'Oults ap, ws Paper, parn Od, wort Moyov ot 
1 ud Aub p Ne ran SG. H l „ Own 1 
0 e 180 mee, dio x) Tok &, ur- 
apy Cuors* pips Yee ruru 11 1 Gurus avian i- 
ber, det aiofaviolas Y Aurngs X, e- % rabra 
N Wc wo EAATAOnG* O 0} Wye ens T0 Onauv ig 
10 aypPegory | 0 To Praeger der 2 To dai, 
4 To dd,. Taro yap wpor To: dN Sda rot 
due 
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ev)purors 7010, To jkovor dyabi — dart, > Juxolus — 


ddixu Grobnow ix n d vr Nl, Torr d, 
x wi. The Reaſon why MAN ts a SOCIAL ANI- 


MAL more than any Bee, or any herding Species whatever, 


is evident from hence. Nature, we ſay, makes nothing 
in vain; and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of 
SPEECH. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 


is pleaſurable or painful; and for that reaſon it is com- 


mon even to other Animals alſo, For ſo far we perceive 
even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of 
thoſe Feelings, and fignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and what 
burtſul, and in conſequence of this, what is juſt and 
unjuſt, It is therefore given to Men, becauſe this, with 
reſpett to other Animals, is to Men alone peculiar, that 


| of Good and Evil, Juſi and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 
Senſe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com- 


munity of theſe, which makes and conſtitutes both a 


FAMILY, and a POLITY. Ariſiot. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 


"Exxoves op wow iv Th ux Tov Wealarur [TX 
vonpaare | as d Mural THY vonpdTwr t Ee 
Kai. g dig Tero didovlas ypiv uno The Hd., Wpos 


To 0s ur CNAGivEN Tas GANINOI Tg xis Te | 


von IVA 0 donateibe Xovwverv s C — 


 CvpmoATeveoN ac xowwnov yup Cov o Abbe. 
Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul ; Jay, Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas. And for this reaſon 
were theſe SoUNDs imparted to us by Nature, not only 
that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
that we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 
LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS. Fer Man is by Nature a 
SOCIAL ANIMAL, Ammon. in l. de Interpr. p. 16. h. 
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Tus Cicero, ſpeaking of Human Nature—QOmiito 

oppor tunitates habilitateſque reliqui corporis, modera- : 
tianem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, que conciliatrix ef? 
humane maxume ſocietatis. De Legg. I. 1: c. 9. p. 
35. Edit, Daviſ. 


"AGAIN in his Offies — Sed que natura principia 
fint communitatis & fecietatis humane, repetendum 
altius videtur. Eft enim primum, quod cernitur in 
uni ver ſi generis bumani focietate, Ejus enim vinculum 
% Ratio, & ORATIO; gue docendo, diſcends, com- 
municando, deſceptando, 3 conciliat inter ſe 
bomine, conjungitque naturali quadam . De 
Offic. . . 


Tus too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deor. am 
vero domina rerum J ut vos ſoletis dicere) ELOQUENDI 
vis quam ęſt præclara, quamgue divina? Due primum 


' efficit ut ea, que ignoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſcimus, 


alias decere poſſimus. Deinde hac cohortamur, hac per- 
fuademus, hac conſolamur afflictos, hac deducimus per- 
territos a timore, bac geſtientes comprimimus, hac cupi- 


ditates iracundiaſque reſtinguimus: hæc nos juris, le- 


gum, urbium toctetate devingit : hac a vita immani 


de ferd ſegregravit, De Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 59. P- 


243. Edit. Daviſ.— See alſo Quint. In}l. 1. 2. c. 16. 


and Alex. Apbrod. weg! Jux. p. 1 55. b. Edit. Ald, 
Sanctii Min I. 1. c. 2, p. 1 5. Plat. in Sophi ft, P- 260. 


A. Edi, Serr. 


NoTEe XVI. p. 166.—IT 1s FROM AMONG THE 
FEW, Sc.] In omni enim arte, vel ſtudio, vel quavis 


ſejentia, vel in 4 vir * 8 guodque rariſſi. 


2% 4 
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mum et. Cic. de Fin. I. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. 
Thus too Ariſtotle joins the rare and the excellent. — 
To ty, * Craven, © waiters, x; x2\cv. Eth. Nic. 
1. 2. c. 9. T0 Yap oTaviov, d 3 Evlydnr, riuuiov. Plat. in 
Euthyd. p- 304. b. Edit. Serr. 


NorE XVII. p. 167.— WokkIN S EVER UNI- 
FORMLY ACCORDING TO THIS IDRA or PRER- 
FECTION, Oc. 


Thus Beethins, le the Deity, 


O gui perpetua mundum.ratione gubernasy 
Terrarum cæl que Sator, qui tempus ab vo 
Ire jubes, flabiliſque manens das cuntta moveri ; 
Quem non externæ pepulerunt fingere cauſe 
Materiæ fluitantis opus; verum INSITA SUMMI 
FoRMABONI, Iivore carens: Tu cundta SUPERNO 
Ducis ab EXEMPLO, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 
Maundum mente gerens, ſimilique in imagine formans. 


Conſol. Philof. I. 3. Metr. 9. 


Nor XVIII. p. 167. 
HIGHER MoTive, Sc.] Mynmols 0: und rabre 
{ſc. rc rigara] wapa Pvow te, ang TH lv Ne- 
ey Oùoti & Piots, A wages Puow* Th d xalons 
» Odoti x, xara Ovow. H ab yap premn Ovois 

£105 £985 FoX@Geraiy * ua FEENTIV Ours. Ai 
rr TY a Ts avlownrs Ole To rięag re Quoes 
ici Art Xara Oc T1 0 dn Oct ime; und, To 
Ward Wape Oe (d Yap xaxev iv Ty Wants) due 
tro Wage Plow, A] OO xa xara Olow. 
Joannes Gram. in Ariſtot. lib. 2. Natural. Auſcult. 
Nihil enim fieri ſine cauſa poteſt: nec quicquam fit, 
W-4 guod 


FROM SOME HIDDEN 
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guod fieri non poteſt :. nec, ſi id factum eff qued potuit 
eri, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin. J. 2. c. 


28. p. 189. Edit. Daviſ. 


| Norr XIX. p. 169. —May 18 A SOCIAL Ratto- 
NAL ANIMAL.] Z deyudi, 0 WAIT, N- 


NOV 36 N⁰νοονννοο, Nν X) Ihen, theſe are Deſcrip- 
tions of Humanity, which we meet in every Page of 
Epictetus and Antoninus. 


Ir ſeems indeed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that ſo intimate was the Relation between 
theſe two Attributes, that wherever there was Ra- 


tionality, Sociality followed of courle. Thus Anto- 


nimus: 


181 dt T0 Aoyixev, evo — Won. 1. 10. 
ſ. 2. And again, more fully Xz Tov Wav To 
rig vorepzs Puors peeroxov, weg rd cuyſerkg hie 
ctudei, oy % HAAS: dc vd £54 xgcirlov Tags I% 


d Ma, TOTETY 2 woos To cn] an Tw oixtig x) 


cya bro |. 9. ſ. 9. 


It is not perhaps Goin to the preſent Subject to 


| _ obſerve, that were the Eyes of any two Men what- 


ever to view the ſame Olject, they would each, from 
their different Place, and their different Organization, 
behold it differently, and have a different [mage. But 


were all the Minds in the Univerſe to recognize the 


fame Truth, they would all recognize it as one, their 
Recognition would be uniform, and themſelves in a 


manner would be one alſo, The Reaſon is, Per. 


ception by the Senjes admits of more and lefs, better 
and worſe; but Perception by the Intellef, like Truth, 


its Object, admits of 10 degrees, and is either no- 


thing at all, or elle total, uniform, complete, and ONE, 
Hence 
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Hence therefore one Source of the Society, and as it 


were Communion of all Minds, conſidered as Minds, 
namely, the Unity of Truth, their common Object. 


AGAIN, every juſt and perfect Society ſtands on 
the Baſis of certain Laws. But Law is nothin 
more, than right and perfect REASON, ſeen in bidding 
and forbidding, according to the Nature and Eſſence 
of thoſe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefore 
this UNIVERSE be one WHOLE, or general Society, 
there muſt be ſome common, GENERAL Law for 
its Conduct and Welfare; and this Law muſt, of con- 
ſequence, be ſome right and perfect REAsox, which 
paſſes thro” all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus ſay in the Beginning 


of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courſe 


ſecial, fince REasoN and Law appear to be the 
fame, and Law to be the Support and Baſis of all 
SOCIETY. Thus too Cicero: ſeguitur, ut eadem fit 
in his [ſc. Diis] que humano generi RAT 10; eadem 
VERITAS utrobique fit ; eademqgue LE x, gue oft recti 
præceptio, pravique depulſio, De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 


c. 31. p. 180. See alſo the ſame Author, De Legg. 


J. 1. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit, Daviſ. De 
Fin. |. 2. c. 14. p. 123. See alſo Digg. Laert. I. 7. 
ſ. 88. M. Anton. I. 5. c. 16. I. 6. c. 23. Ar it. Polit. 
as quoted in Note XV. 


NoTE XX. p. 169. Nor RHINO CAN BE PUR- 
SUABLE, which is DESTRUCTIVE oF SOC1ery.] 
Si enim ſic erimus affetti, ut propter ſuum quiſque emo- 
lumentum ſpoliet, aut violet alterum, diſrumpi neceſſe 
e eam, que maxime eft ſecundum naturam, humani gene- 
71s Societatem. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 5. 
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NoTE XXI. p. 173.—Fox ConNTRARIES ARE 
EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME Ha- 
BIT, Sc.] Axes & 2 1 @TATN, 3) 1 ig hn rob 
zvailiuy, M ur S There ſeems to be one and the 
Same error, and one and the ſame Science, with reſpect 
to things contrary, Ariſt. de Anim. I. 3. c. 3. This 
by Themiſtius, in his Parapbraſe, is thus illuſtrated. 
Tay zva r,οõ,m ia ifiv iris, Xy i ARνν,M„ 
ve To ayaboy ws whiAYaev Yivworwly g v νν⁰ẽ 
ri Baabegov ouvemieatas' x, 6 Weer Jari Ear 
re, igaralarai x, wigh ddr Of Things 
contrary there is one Science, and one Ignorance. For 
thus he, «who knows Good to be ſomething beneficial, 
knows Evil at the ſame time to be ſomething pernicious ; 
and he, who is deceived with reſpect to one of theſe, is 


1 alſo with reſpect to the other. See the Jo of 
Plato, p. 531. T. 1. Edit. Serr. 


Z n XXII. p. 174.— TRHOSE ro GRAND 
.ViRTUEsS, &.] Stobæus having told us, that of 
the Virtues ſome were primary, ſome ſubordinate, adds 
D TOTS ot rirlagas ewa, Ppomon, CaPgorurm, - 
' Opriav, dA % Tv pv C goon, weg! ra 
xabyxovla l ny d rec Tegi rag 2 
TY abe Thv 0: avdeigy, wee! rag d rαννοαj 71 
& Incaooun, Wigs TAS dH νẽe eis. The primary Vir- 
tues are four ; PRUDENCE, TEMPERANCE, Fog rI- 
'TUDE, and JUSTICE : Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices ; Temperance, in Mens natural Appetites and 


Purſuits; Fortitude, in Endurings ; and Juſtice, in 


Diftributions. Ecl. Ethic. p. 167. 


THAT 
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THarT the Life according to VIRTUE, was deemed 
the Life according to NATURE, appears from what is 
ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Page following 
Tagwy d rr Tov apilav T0 ν e ah T6 dN 
abs r Oben Ci id & rtr dd Twy idicov 
waęix to bai rvſx d voila roy avlporor. The End of all 
theſe Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature; and each 
| of them, by thoſe Means, which are peculiar to itſelf, is 

Found to put a Man in poſſeſſion of this End. 


So likewiſe Cicero——Etenim quod ſummum bonum 
à Stoicts dicitur, convenienter naturæ vivere, id habet 
hanc, ut opinor, ſententiam, cum virtute congruere 
ſemper. De Office I. 3. c. 3. 


| NoTz XXIII. p. 174. Thar LIr RE, WHERE 
THE VALUE OF ALL THINGS 18 JUSTLY MEA 
SURED, &c,) See pages 143, 146, 168, 203, 
204. | | 


NoTE XXIV. p. 175,—THAT, WHICH BEING 
DONE, ADMITS. OF A RATIONAL JUSTIFICA- 
T1ON.] In the Original it i w ,jjαLꝗOuο tunoyer 

lex amooyiomer. Diog. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 107. dne 
wN tvaoyer .,, T1 ανοννννν,jG. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
 Mathem, 1. 7. Thus rendered by Cicero—Offcium id 
eſſe dicunt, quod cur fattum ſit, ratio probabilis radui 
poſſit. De Offi. I. 1. c. 3. The Reaſon of its 
Greek Name, xatnxov, is given by Simplicius, Ka- 
Pnxovla irs r qivoprrc xaraA Ta Ixoila dri 


ia Moral Offices are thoſe things which are dine 
agreeably 
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| agrecab iy to what is fitting, and expedient. Simplic. i in 
Ench. Ce 37+ 


| Note XXV. p. 5 WHEN OUR $E- 

VERAL ENERGIES, EXERTED ACCORDING TO 
THE VIRTUES ABOVE, HAVE PUT Us IN Pos- 
LESSION OF, &c.] This was the Idea of HaypyiNEss, 
adopted. by the old Academy, or Platenics. Secun- 
dum naturam vivere, fic aſfectum, ut optimꝭ affici 


polſſit, ad naturamgue accommedatiſſime. Cic. de Fin. 


Il. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
prigmatty of the ſame School, held the ſame, E. 
Iro, 10 abgabe eyalov buying EvipyeLc viyviſa. 
xa Egeln——rnv & @gisnv red iv Bio TEN. 
Tf this be admitted, it follows that HuuaN Good or 
 HaepinEs is, the energizing of the Soul 'according to 
the be and moft conſummate Virtue, in a perfect and 
complete Life. Ethic. Nic. I. 1. c. 7. A perſect and 
complete Life, they explained to be ſuch a Life as 
Was uo ways deficient either as te its Duration, its bodily 
Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Goods, and Proſperity. By the 5% and 
moſt conſummate Virtue, they. not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its kind moſt perfect, but which 
- was the Virtue alſo of that Part, which is in each of 
us mo excellent. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, ſuch as Strength and Agility; and there are 
Virtues of the Senſes, ſuch as accurate Seeing, ac- 
curate Taſting z and the ſame of every Faculty, from 
the loweſt to that which is W | 


Taz ae Goad or Happineſs here ſpoken of, 
. is again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where it 
. | i is 
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is called, the ATTAINING the primary and juſt Re- 


quiſites of our Nature, by a Conduct faitable fo Virtue 
and moral Office. 


Tg PRIMARY AND jusr REqQuisrTEsS here 
mentioned, are all Things requiſite to the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of our PRiMarRY and NATURAL 
PERFECTIONs. Theſe Primary and Natural 
Perfection mean the NaTORAL ACCOMPLISH= 
MENTS of both our MinD and Body. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Nature, Prima 
ſecundum 1 Naturam ; by the Greeks, Ta w KATA 


vow, ra TEwTa rug Outs. In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 
ſations, Memory, Docility, Invention, &c. See Stab. 
Eck. Eth. p. 163. Cic. de Fin. 1. 5: c. 7. p- 364. 4. 
Gell. I. 12. c. 5. ( | 

A like Sentiment of 8 to this dere pete 
of, is that mentioned by Cicero Virtute adhibitã 
Bhs PRIMIS @ naturd datiss De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 
p. 113. It is there called the Opinion of the old 
Academics, and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by 
the ſame Author. Honefte vivere, fruentum rebus iis, 
guds PRIMAS homini natura conciliet. Acad. I. 2. c. 


42. p. 240. 


IT is to be obſerved that Cicero, ſpeaking of * 
Hypotheſis, ſays that it propoſed an Idea of Happi- 
neſs, which was not properly in our own Power, Hoc 
non et pofetlum in noftr6 atione: completur enim & 
ex eo genere vitæ, quod virtute fimtur, & ex iis rebus 
que ſecundum naturam ſunt, neque ſunt in _— pe- 
tefiate. De Fin. I. 4. c. 6. p. 9 0 


3 HENCE 
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| | Hance therefore the 88 of this Dees 
trine. However juſtifiable, however laudable its End, 
it could not inſure a due Succeſs to its Rudoevexre, 
And hence too the Force of what is objected to it in 


the Dialogue, from p. 177, to the End of the firſt 
Part. 


' 


- Note XVI. p. 185.—To PLACE THE Sove- 


| REIGN Goop IN RECTITUDE or ConDUCT, Sc.] 
As the Conduct here mentioned implies a Conduct 


under the Direction of a befitting Rule or Law, 
and that, as oppoſed to wrong Conduct, which has 
either no rule at all, or at leaſt one erroneous; it 
may not be an improper Place to enquire, what was 
the ancient Opinion concerning Law UNIVERSAL, 
the great and general Law, which ſtood oppoſed to 
the municipal Laws of particular Cities and Com- 
munities. 


Es r quidam vera LE x, redta ratio, nature con- 


\ gruens,. diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, que vocet 


ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat n 
erit alia lex Rome, alia Athents, alia nunc, alia poſt- 
bac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore una lex, & 
ſempiterna, & immortalis continebit ; unuſque erit com- 
munis quaſi magiſter, & imperator omnium Deus. Ilie 
hujus legis inventor, diſceptator, lator. Cui qui non 
parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur; 
hac ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiamſi cætera ſupplicia, 


guæ putantur, effugerit. Fragm. Cic. de Rep. 1. 3. 


LEx 
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Lex , ratio ſumma, inſita in natura, que. jubet 
ea que facienda ſunt, prohibetque contraria. What 


follows is worth remarking. Eadem ratio, cum eff 


in hominis mente confirmata & confecta, 1 . Cic. 
rea. D 


AGAIN. LEx vera — eft recta ſummi Jovis. 
To which he ſubjoins, as above, Ergo ut illa divina 
mens ſumma lex eft ; ita cum in homine eſt, perficta eft 


in mente ſapientis. De Legg. I. 2. c. 4, f. p. 88. 25 


IT is in this Senſe the Apoſtle tells us of the Gen- 
tiles, or Mankind in general, that they /hew the Work 
of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience 


alſo tearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while 


accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another, Rom. i. 11. 


As Cicero, in his Book of Laws above ech follows 
the Stoic Diſcipline, ſo is it agreeable to their Rea- 
ſoning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 


which we here treat, to be the-SovEREIGN REA- 


SON OF THE De1TyY himſelf. Thus Chry/ppus—— 


1dem [ ſcil. Chryſippus] legis perpetuæ & æternæ vim, 


que quaſi dux vite & magiſira officiorum fit, Jovem 
dicit efſe. Nat. Deor. I. 1. c. 15. p. 41. | 


So by the ſame Philoſophers in Laertiut, we are 
ordered to live according to Nature, 88%» ivigydrlas wv 
@T&AYopevev twhev © ve xn, ooTep t 0 ophos 
Ne did wailuv i, 0 aulog @v To Ait, xa- 
Onyemors rar rug r dil (for dN dioixnoews ili, 
doing nothing, forbidden by the Univissal LAw, 

oo 
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that is to ſay, by that right Reaſon, which paſſeth thre 
all Things, and which is the SAME with Jove bim- 


, the Governor and Conductor of this univerſal Ad- 
n Laert. I. 7. ſ. 88. Edit. Adobrand. 


AGREEABLY to > this Rexkoning Plutarch corrects 
thoſe, who made Alen, A Goddeſs, and the Aſſeſſor 
of Jove; for, ſays he, 0 Zevs dun Exel A- THY Alka, 
W#prdgovy #AA GA avlos Alen , Otis ifl, xy vow 0 
wer x reAνν e, Jove bas not Aixn or 
Rionr for his Aſeſſir, but is himſelf RIGHT, and 


JusTICE, and of all Laws the moſt ANTIENT and 
PERFECT. Moral. p. 785. B. 


Tuvs Antonin rh· E N S, To 
krerbat 75 rig WoAEWS 25 WoAileing vg eto d vn 
A6yw xa Feopw. The End of Rational Animals is to 


follow"the REASON and SACRED Law of that City 


and moſt ancient Polity, [in which all rational Beings 
are e JI. 2. £ 16. 


. * moſt ſimple Account of this Law, which the 


Stoics gave, ſeems to be that recorded by Stobeus ; 


according to which they called it %, NE oi, 
wegn jutv Twv Woirliwv, aTAYIpETINOY Of Tav 8 
woinliwv, RiGHT REASON, ordaining what is to be 


dane, and forbidding what is not to be dane. Ecl. 


Ethic. 178. See alſo the Notes of Turnebus and 


Davis upon Cic. de Legg. I. 1. c. 6. 


HAVING premiſed thus much concerning Law 
univerſal, it remains to ſay ſomething of that RE c- 
Fenn OF Cox puer, which is in this Part of the 


Dialogue 
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Dialogue propoſed as our Happineſs. RECTITUDE 
or ConDUucT is intended to expreſs the Term 
Kaldphwris, which Cicero tranflates rela Effectio, 
Kalcelups he tranſlates Rectum Fodtum. See De 
Fin. J. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 


Kalogbupa, was News Tp0Fa Yin, a Thing com- 


manded by Law; to which was oppoſed Spd free, 
a Sin or Offence, which was defined Nous &ras 
| Yoprupa, a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor: 
10357. C. What Law is here meant, which thus 
commands or forbids, has been ſhewn above; 


HENCE therefore may be ſeen the Reaſon; why we 
have ſaid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law 
uni ver ſal; ſo intimate being the Union between th:s 
and right Conduct, that we find 1he latter is nothing 
more than à perfect Obedience to the former. 


HeNCE tov we ſee the Reaſon, why in one view 
it was deemed HaPPIN ESS, to be void of Error or 
Offence, agli or tives, as we find it in Arrian. 
Epi. I. 4. c. 8. p. 633. For to be thus inculpable 
was the neceſſary Reſult of Rectitude of Condut?, or 
rather in a manner the ſame thing with it. | 


I cannot conclude this Nete, without remarking 
on an elegant Alluſion of Antoninus to the primary 
Signification of the Word Kaleg cis, that is to 


ſay, e obo g, right onwards, ſtraight and direcily 


forwards. Speaking of the Raſoning Faculty, how, 
without locking farther, it refls contented in its own 
Energies, he adds: Ka ho xalophui ors 0 a: rod 


 wpaters cvophacoia, Thy ophornla Tis ods THAGIVET Abs 
mn For which reaſon Action, of this ſort 
X 


are 
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END, EVEN THO'! WE NEVER ATTAIN IT 
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are called RECTITUDES, as denoting the Direttneſs 
of their Progreſſion RIGHT ONWARDS. I. 5. ſ. 14. 
So again in the ſame Senſe, iu Wepaivew, to keep 
en, the ftraigbt Road. I. 5. ſ. 3.1. 10.1, 11. 


ONE would imagine that our Countryman Milton 
had this Reaſoning in view, when in his x9tF Son- 
net, ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he ſays with 2 
becoming Magnanimity, 4 


Yet I argue not 
Againſt Hear'n's Hand or Will; nor bate one jot 
Of Heart or Hope; but ſtill bear up, and fleer 
RIGHT ON WARDS. 


The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Peruſal, be- 
ing both ſublime and fimple. 


Nor ER XXVII. p. 185.— TRE MERE DOING 
WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO SUCH AN 


] 
Thus Epictetus in Arrian, ſpeaking of Addreſs to- 


Men in Power, and admitting ſuch Addreſs, when 
juſtified by certain Motives, adds, that ſuch Addreſs 
ought to be made, without Admiration, or Flattery. 
Upon this an Objector demands of him, was 3» 
rx, & diopuar; But how then am I to obtain that, 
which I want ? The Philoſopher anſwers, 'Eyw 
& 700 Aty, dri ws TEYEZOMENOE ar M. 
BY d paovou, 75a weatns To oavly were 3 Did I ever 
fay ta thee, that thou ſhouldſt go and addreſs, as ibo 
thou wert to SUCCEED; and not rather with this on:y 
view, that thou mighteſt DO THAT, which 1s BE- 


COMING THY CHARACTER? And ſoon after, 
| ; 
125 Wen 
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when an Objection i is urged ſrom Appearance, and 
the Opinion of Mankind, he anſwers,—zx ov 
dri avnp xa »y ayolos 2dv wett Ts 05a bene, 
cans rs IEONPAXOAI K AA QE; Knowef? 
thou not, that a fair and good Man does nothing for the 
fake of Appearance, but for the ſake only of having 
DONE WELL AND FAIRLY ? Arr. Epidt. 1. 3. c. 24. 
p. 497, 498. This De#rine indeed ſeems to have 
been the Baſis of the Stoic Morals 3; the Principle, 
which included, according to theſe Philoſophers, as 
well Honour and Honeſiy, as Good and Happineſs. 
Thus Cicero— Facere omnia, ut adipiſcamur que ſecun- 
dum naturam ſint, etſt ea non adſequamur, id efſe & 
honeſlum, & ſolum per ſe expetendum & ſummum bonum 
Stoici dicunt. De Fin. l. 5. c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 
is conſonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarcb 
Tin wiv O auth add Popey tivas* To d Th Out. 
00N0yelv, eyahor—And again=—=r0 Cy KATH Obe, 
r ν,ẽjE“ic r x Oden, adi Ooh ela. Plut. 
Mor. 1060. D. E. See below, Note XXX. Socrates 
was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from all parts of 
the Platonic and Aenophontean Dialogues. Take one 
Example out of many.—rev d ayabov tle x, xanns 
wedrluw a av mgarlou Two d wparlovlay angelt 


xz tudaimors fai. Gorg. Plat. p. 507. Edit. Serr. 


— - 


NoTE XXVIII. p. 185.—Wrar Ir wE MAKE 
OUR NATURAL STATE THE STANDARD ONLY 
TO DETERMINE OUR ConDucrT, Ce] It is in 
this ſenſe we find it elegantly ſaid in Plutarch by the 
laſt mentioned Philoſophers—5orxein T15 evdatuoriag 
N Su, x TO KATH Oo that our NATURAL 
STATE and what is conſonant to it, are the ELEMENTS 


X 2 of 
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of Happineſs, —and juſt before, the ſame natural State 


is called Tz Ka / « a *, » Van TH aperns, the 
SOURCE of Moral Office; and the SUBJjEcrT Mar- 


TER "of: Virtue. Plut. Mor. 1069. E. F. Atque 


etiam illud perſpicuum ei, conſtitui neceſſe eſſe initium, 
gaed ſapientia, cum guid agere incipiat, ſeguatur; id- 
que initium eſſe naturæ accommedatum : nam aliter ap- 


petitio, c. Cic. Acad. I. 2. c. 8. p. 85, 86. Initia pro- 


pond neceſſe eſſe apta & atcommodata naturæ, quorum ex 


ſelectiane Virtus peſſit exiſtere. De Fin. I. 4. c. 17. 
p. 316. Cum vero illa, que eHicia ee dixi, proficiſ- 


cantur ab initiis nature ; ea ad hæc referri neceſſe eft : 


ut refte dici poſſit, omn.a efficia eo referrt, ut adipiſca- 
mur principia naturæ; nec tamen ut hoc fit BONORUM 


ULTIMUM——De F:n. l. 3. c. G. p. 217. 


"NoTE XXIX. p. 185.—WE $HoULD vor 
WANT A GOOD TO CORRESPOND, &c.] Plutarch 
quotes the following Sentiment of Chry/ pus, who 
Perles this Tdea of GOOD 


NA XXX? Ne, os lose ETAYE Ra dale, 


GvpaProvaTeloy tl Ori 10 Gio, N MAAS v 


Tov Weg! ayabuy | 


 tuOurw anliola Teo Vous. Plut. Mor. 1041. E. 


NoTE XXX. p. 187.—— YET WE LOOK NOT 
FOR HIS REPUTATION, Sc.] What Quintilian 
ſays of Rheteric, may with great propriety be tranſ- 
ferred to Morality, Ne/ttr orator, Arſque a nobis 
finita, non ſunt poſita in EVEN TU. Tendit guidem 
ad victoriam, qui dicit : ſed, cum bene dixit, etiamſi 
non vincat, id, quod arte continetur, effecit Nam & 


gubernatur wilt ſalud nave in portum pervenire: fi 


amen tempeſlate ſuerit abreptus, non 1deo minus erit 


gubernatur, dicetque notum illud; dum clavum rectum 
teneam. Et medicus ſanitatem ægri petit ſi tamen 
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aut valetudinis vi, aut intemperantid ægri, aliove quo 
caſu ſumma nan contingit; dum ipſe omnia ſecundum 
rationem fecerit, medicinæ fine non excidit. 1ta oratori 
bene dixiſſe, finis efl. Nam eſi ars c. i ACTU 
us. non in EVEN TU. Inſt. Orat. I. 2. c. 17. 


NorE XXXI. p. 187 HE FOR A SUBJECT 
HAS THE WHOLE or HUMAN LiFE, &:.) Obo ia 
r* ayal}s, wpοανſ to is w,. Ty XAXE Wponiger ts Woke 
Ti I Ta tnlos; Ta Th Wpomigettt, With as dba 
SeeDopirn rival v id ayals 1 R The Eſſence 


of Goop, is a peculiar Directiun of Mind; and the 


Effence of Evil, is a peculiar Direction alſo. What 
then are ExTERNALSY They ſerve as SUBJECTS to 
the Mind's Direction, from conver/ing with which it 
obtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. Epict. I. I. c. 2. 
Again- 


Jo the UsE . ee Arr. Epict. I. 2. c. 5. 
Thus H OR A ct: 


Non poſſidentem multa vacaveris 

Recte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, gui Desrum 
Muneribus SAPIENTER UTI, 

Duramgne callet pauperiem pati, 

Pejuſque leto flagitium timet : 
Non ille, c. 


04. I. iv. 1 


- EveN the Comic Poet ſeems not to have been un- 
acquainted with this Doctrine: 


ä Cn 


- 


Al dt, x0:2Popor* 1 n ot Nprois aviav 0 
cdi D e? The SUBJECTS are indifferent, but not 
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garn TREATISE the Third, 


ch n6 narrat ? Cl. Duid lle ? dos ſe ee. 


Ch. Miſerum ? quem minus cridere et ? ö 

Quid rolligui eft, quin habeat gus quidem in haming 
dicuntũr bona ? 

Parintis, pairiam inctlumem, amicos, klaus, . 
divitzas ; | 

Atque hate perinde ſunt ut illius dnimus, gui ca pife 
ſidet : 

Qui UTI ſcit, ei BONA ; illi, ui non Mitur rache, 
mala. | 

Heauton. Act I. 8. 2. V. 18. 


Vid. Platon, in Euthydemo, p. 281. Edit, Serr, f iv xt 


| ai 9, pm, @ Vunia, xe. 


No rx XXII. p- 189. —THe END IN OTHER 


Arts IS EVER DISTANT, Sc.] Sed in cateris 


artibus cum dicitur Artificiose, poſterum quodam moda 


& conſequens putandum eft, quod illi imryrunpalnes 
eppellant ; quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur, id ad- 


primo rei iſſime dicitur : quicquid enim a ſapiente pro- 


ficiſcitur, id continuo debet expletum ęſſe omnibus ſuis 
partibus; in eo enim paſitum oft id, quod dicimus efſe 
expetendum. Nam ut peccatum eff patriam prodere, 
parents violare, fana depeculart, gue ſunt in effettu < . 
fic timere, fic merere, fic in libidine e, peccatum eſt, 
etiam fine effefu. Verum ut hec, non in poſteris & in 


eenſequentibys, ſed in primis continuo, peccata ſunt : fic 


ea qua proſiaiſcuntur a virtute, SUSCEPTIONE prima, 
nen FEREECTIONE, rea ſunt judicanda, Cic. de 
Fin. 1. 3 c. 9. * 228. Tz idis T roſy, [# Ao 
Yuen Tow]. owe 25 To Tu Ps Tigas emi5n IX» 
dere in! e N . ien 1 TOETWW 

af 
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eveng it 1m d rab, kay Th u, GAN. 
ini wavlos gelen, 2 ons Av val, ve 0 
ampoodeis dun 70 wpsle0ty Wobts W5E kurt, 727 
amrñMν . Ant. . 11 Et quemad- 
modum opportunitas (ſic enim adpellemus ipeargiay ) non 
fit major productiane temporis (habent enim ſuum mo- 
dum quacungue opportuna dicuntur) „ ic recta Hectis 
(xaloghuow enim ita adpello, guoniam rectum fadtum 


xaloplupea) recta igitur effefttio, item convenientia, de- 
nigue Is UM BONUM, quod in eo poſfitum eff ut nature 


conſentiat, creſcendi acceſſionem nullam habet. Ut enim 


opportunitas ilia, fic hæc de quibus dixi, non fiunt tem- 
poris produftione majora : ob eamque cauſam Stoicis non 
videtur optabilior nec magis expetenda vita beata, 1 fit 
longa, quam ſi brevis : utunturgue femili, ut, fi cothurni 
laus illa eft ad pedem apte convenire, neque multi cothurnt 
paucis anteponerentur, nec majores minoribus : fic quo- 
rum omne bonum convenientia atque opportunitete finitur, 


nec plura paucioribus, nec longinguiora brevioribus anter 


ponentur. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. IA. p. 242. See alſo 


Dio. Laert. I. 7. f. 101. M. Ant. 1. 6. f. 23. J. 3. f 


7. Senec. Epiſt. 66. 


Nor XXXIII. p-. 191.—RECOLLECT THEN, 
' $AID HE, Do You Nor REMEMBER THAT ONE 
 PRE-CONCEPTION, Sc.] In this, and the ſubſequent 
Pages, the general Pre-conceptions of Good are applied 


to the particular Hypothe/s of God, advanced in this 
Treatiſe. See before, p. 115, 121, 122. 


NorTE XXXIV. p. 192.———AND Is THERE 
ANT TIME OR PLace, WHENCE RECTITUDE 
of CONDUCT MAY BE EXCLUDED f] ITA N- 
TAXOT 9 AIHNEKQE tn, col bly x 


r wagten cHαοEAνt＋EYNoc :e d bagegt, val reg w- 
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eau abode; xa qi] ee l ; 


| M. Ant. 1. 7. 6. 


NorE XXXV. p. 192. Wurne IT SHALL 
NOT BE IN HIS Pon 10 ACT BRAVELY AND 
HONESTLY.] Mixili & V (40s Aye, 06g viola; 


"= 
rug Yay * ylnlai, ov avle N *, Xa daf 


oo 10 ar. bl x Nn Epiet. I. 7. c. hom 
p. 650. 


| Nors XXRXVI. p. xy: — ARE Inv 
STANCES INNUMERABLE OF MEN BAD, ASWELL . 
AS GOOD, Sc.] See a long Catalogue of theſe in Ci- 
cero's Tuſculan Diſputations ; Spartan Boys; Barbarian 
Sages z Indian Wives; Egyptian Devotees, c. &c. 
The whole Paſſage is worth —_ Tv e Sr 


c. 27. p. 400, 401, Cc. 


Nor E XXXVII p- 196. —ITEIsSs 1 WRITE vou 
(SAYS HE IN ONE OF HIS EpISTLES) WHILE, 
Sc.) TU HE alles xa .. rexcUH E e 
gar v Bis i P dnn rabræ- ca gakialt Wœ- 
eme, doc eifeg wa0n,. pTepSoAmv wx amre- 
Atrrovia TS tv exulois lie xibus avliragglarlio d 
War TEroL5 70 xa ; Xxipov ir Th Twv veyo- 
vc TW u diοοννανα pripen—Dio. Laer. I. 10. ſ. 22, 
Cum ageremus vitæ beatum & eundem ſupremum diem, 
ſeribebamus hac. Tanti autem morbi aderant veſice & 
viſcerum, ut nibil ad eorum magnitudinem peſſn t acces 
dere. Compenſabatur tamen cum his omnibus animi læ- 
titia, quan capiebam_zyemoria rationum inventorumque 
noſtrorum——Cic, de Fin. J. 2. C. 30. p. 173. 


Soo after we have another Sentiment of Epicu- 
Tus, that a Fan Advenſi ty was better than an irra- 
|  Honaſ 
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fional Proſperity. The original Words are ——xpe7r- 
Tov tives enoyirws &rux;gh, 1 | @NoYigws idr 
Dio. Laert. 1-10. f. 17 


NorE XXXVIII p. 198. 0 ne IF IT BE 
- PLEASING TO THE GoDs, Sc.] The three 
tions in this Page are taken from Plato; the firſt 


from the Crrte, quoted by Epiftetus at the End of 
the Enchiridion, and in many other Places; the ſe- 
cond from the Apology, quoted as frequently by the 


fame Author: the third, from the Menexenus or Epi- 


taph. Plat. Opera, tom: 2. p. 248. Edit. ww hor 


fee alſo Cic. T - I. 5. c. 12, 


NoTE XXXIX. p. 799. Is YOU ARE FOR 
NUMBERS, REPLIED HE, WHAT THINK YOU or 


THE NUMEROUS RACE OF PATRIOTS, c.] Sed 


guid duces & principe: nominem; cum legiones ſoribat 
Cato ſœpe alatris in cum locum profedtas, unde redituras 
fe non arbitrarentur? Pari animo Lacedemonii in 
Der mopylis enen in queos onen, | 


Dic 8. Sparte, nos te hic v diſſẽ jacentes, 
| Dum ſanctis patrie legibus obſequimur. 
Tuſcul. Diſp. 1. 1. 42. p. 101. 


Nor XL. id. MarTyRs rok Sys- 
TEMS WRONG, e. J That there may be a bigotted 
Ob/tinacy in favour of what is abſurd, as well as a 
rational Conſlancy i in adhering to what is right, thoſe 
Egyptians above mentioned may ſerve as Examples. 


 Egypriorum morem quis ignaret ? quorum imbutæ men- 


| tes pravitatis erroribus guamvis carnificinam prius ſubi- 
print, en #him « aut "_ aut — aut canem aut 
croco: 


Quota- 
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erocodilum uiolent : quorum etiam 6 imprudentes quide 


piam fecerint, pœnam nullam recuſent. Tuſcul. Diſpz 
I. 5. c. 27. P. 402. See beſore, Note XXXRVI. 


Nor XLI. p. 200.—— CELEBRATED To SUCH 
4 HeicaT, iN THE RELIGION, WHICH WE 
PROTESS, Sc.] It is probable that ſome Analogies 
of this ſort induced a Father of the Church (and no 


leſs a one than St. Ferom) to ſay of the Stoics, who 
made moral Rectitude the onNLY GooD,——Nov 

STRO DOCMATE IN PLERISQUE CONCORDANT« 
Vid. Menag in D. Laert. l. 7. ſ. 101. p. 300. and 
Gatak. Præfat. in M. Anton. See alſo of this Trea- 
7 ie p- 110. and below, Note XLIV, 


NoTE XLII. p. 201. To IIVE CONSISTENT= 
LY, &c.] To LIVE CONSISTENTLY is here ex- 
plained to be LIVING ACCORDING TO SOME ONE 
' SINGLE CONSONANT SCHEME OR PURPOSE ; and 
our Good or HayPiNEss is placed in ſuch Con- 
SISTENCE, upon a ſuppoſition that thoſe, who live 
znconfiflently, and without any ſuch uniform Scheme, 
are of conſequence miſerable, and unhappy. To ri- 
1 hhb˙ Zi frog didnt, T0 dEe¹qννEEi Gs Cov" 
Tero d ig nal” va Aoyov x Cv Owey Civ, ws Toy * 
Ga xls Luis vaxada Heil. Stob. Ecl. 2 | 
5. 17 


Tus CoNSISTENCE was called in Greek uche 
| la, in Latin Canvenientia, and was ſometimes by 
itſelf alone. confid ered as the Exp. Tur 0pohoyia 
N * . Stab. Ecl. Ethic. p. 172. See 
alſo Cic de Fin. I. 3. c. 6. p. 216. See alſo in the ſame 
aſt named Treatiſe, Ce 7. P. 220. U enim hi Ari 
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om actio, Jaltatori motus, non gui vis, ſed: certus quidam 


e datus: fic vita agenda oft certo genere gquodam, non 
guoliket ; quod genus CONVENIENS CONSENTANE= 
UMQUE dicimus. Nec enim gubernations aut medicine 


femilem ſapientiam eſſe arbitramur, ſed actioni illi petius, » 


quam modo dixi, & taltationi ; ut in ipſa ARTE inſit, 
NON FORIS peratur EXTREMUM, id g, artis fectio. 


IT is upon this Principle we find it a Precept 
in Ciceros Offices In primis auiem conſlituen= 
dum eft, quos nos & quales effe velimus, & in quo 
genere vite——l. 1. c. 32. So likewiſe in the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus, c. 33. Tagen Twe Nd XM 
Feine oavly xy Troy, ob Pratns int Te ct ws, 
h arpuros imilvyxarr.  Ordain to thyſelf ſome Cha- 
racter and Model of Life, which thou mayſi maintain both 
hy thyſelf, and when thou art converſant with Mankind, 


So much indeed was reſted upon this Prin- 
ciple of Con ſiſtence, that even to be any thing con- 
Hently, was held better than the n. Thus 
J Epic. —.— Eva os der dub eivatl, 5 araber, þ 1 
xaxov* J T0 nt αονννẽð os os ey gie ha To oavle, 
à r ke It Behoves thee io be ONE UNIFORM, 
Man, either good or bad; either to cultivate thy own 
Mind, or to cultivate things external——Arr, Epict. 
I. 3. c. 15. p. 421, And more fully than this does 
he expreſs himſelf in a place ſubfequent; where 
having firſt counſelled againſt that Falſe Complai- 
| fance, which makes us, to pleaſe Mankind, forget 
our proper Character, and having recommended as 


our Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds — Ei d 


un oper ts rd ua, 2 ETIXAIVOV £76 T avavlia* you 
# 7555 aura dun, tis rd pporxoummm—AiaPoga A d 
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| Wponwura 8 wljadlas. s Ouuarai 9 Ongoirm vroxgin 
\vacrtatx Ayzmipvrorz—Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 2. pago. 


But if what I recommend to thee do not pleaſe, then turn 
thee totally to all that is contrary ; become a profligate of 
the moſt proſtitute æind Characters ſo different are 
not 10 be blended; thou canſt not aft at once I herſites 
and Azamompon. | 


So too Horace: 


© ==——Duanto CONSTANTIOR idem 
In vitiis, tanto levius miſer, ac prior ille, 
. . 92 contento, jam laxo fune laborat. 
| Sat. 7. l, 2. V. 18, 


See alſo Character iftics, V. 1. p. 131. 


{None XIII. p. 203.——IT is NOT MERELY 
TO LIVE CONSISTENTLY 3 BUT TO LIVE con- 


SISTENTLY: WITH -NATURE.] Oponoyujairus T7 


Cue Cyv. Cleanthes in Stob. Ecl. Eth. p. 171.— 


Congruenter nature cenvenienter que vivere. Cic. de 


Fin. I. 3. c. 7. p- 221. The firſt Deſcription of 


our End [to live conſiſtently] was deemed defective, 


and therefore was this Addition made. See Stobæus 


in the Place cited. Arr. Epi, I. 3. c. 1. p- 352. 


hos XLIV. p. 204. To Live CONsIS- 
TENTLY WITH NATURE IS TO LIVE ACCORD- 
ING TO JUST EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THINGT, 


WHICH HAPPEN AROUND us.] Ta is; 70 
01400 YEpetvus Th Ovoe En- d ep 0 Xpuo mn - 
Oftstęor GY j,, Woinoaly iE NMveſxt Tov rec roy ro, 


Zu mal tpreieiav r Ove ον E]. Stob. Ecl. 


Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert. l. . * 87. His verbis 
[{cil, 


NOTES on TREATSE the Third. 


[ſcil. vivere ſecundum naturam] tria ſugnificari Stoici 


dicunt. Unum ejuſmodi, vivere adhibentem ſcientiam 


earum rerum, que naturd evenirent De Fin. I. 4. 
c. 6. p. 286. See alſo the ſame Treatiſe, J. 3. c. 9. 
p. 227. J. 2. c. II. p. 113. where it is expreſſed —— 


Vivere cum intelligentid earum rerum que naturd eve- 


nirent. 


NorE XLV. p. 205.— To LIVE PERPETUALLY 


SELECTING, AS FAR As PossIBLE, WHAT 18 


CONGRUOUS To NATURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT 15 CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END THAT 
Siure AND THAT REJECTING ONE Y.] 
0 re *Avlinal eO, To O xciodar, Eu Ta 


Jie; 50 acc, begeht E T% KXOTH 


Quow, Ame“ 0 r Wage Ovauw, UTA&pCoavte 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. p. 497. Edit. Potter. This 
Sentiment was ſometimes contrafed, and expreſſed 
as follows—-—T2 EVASY/ AGEL £V rat t 
ſometimes, more conciſely ſtill, by the fingle Term 
To wvnoyigeive See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 
joins this, and the foregoing Deſcriptions of Happi- 
neſs, together. Circumſcriptis igitur his ſententits, 
guat poſui, & fi que ſomilis ecarum ſint; relinguitur, 
ut ſummum bonum fit, vivere ſcientiam adbibentem 
earum rerum, que naturd eveniant, ſeligentem que ſe- 


cundum naturam, & que contra naturam ſunt rejicien- 


tem, id eſt, convententer congruenterque nature vivere. 


De Fin. I. 3. c. 9. p. 227. See alſo De Fin. I. 2. 


c. 11. p. 113. See alſo Lak 1. 7. c. 88.— 
Stob. Eel. Eth. 171. 


NoTE XLVI. p-. 207. To LIVE IN THE DIs- 
CHARGE OF MORAL OFxicts.] 'Apyionu ©» e 
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NOTES oz Tazarise the Third. 
Ire noi] ro wala Te xabixole tmitinla . 


Laert 1 7. c. 88.——Stob. Ecl. Eth. 171.——Oficia 
omna———ſervantem vivere: Cic. de Fin. I. 4. c. 6. 


Soo after we meet the Phraſes——To Live Ac- 
CORDING To NaTURE ; To LIVE ACCORDING 
To VIRTUE. O Zaun etre, 10 opponoye* 


Linas Ty Puoes Gr, owep tos xa ape Cav. Laert. 


1. 7. c. 87.——Conſentire nature; quod efſe volunt 
Vir tute, id et, hone/late vivere De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 


P- 113. Where, as has been already obſerved page 
174, and in the Note likewiſe on the Place, we find 


the Lives according to Nature and Virtue are con- 
ſidered as the /ame. 


Howeve, to make this Aﬀertion plainer, (if * 
be not perhaps ſufficiently plain already) it may not 


be improper to conſider what Idea theſe Philoſo ophers 
had of ViRTuE. | 


In Laertius (where he delivers the Sentiments of 
Zeno and his followers) Firtue is called Auxv:ois 
dhονινln, a confiftent Diſpeſition 3 and ſoon after, 
yn WETOLNAtLT Teos 11 0phACYIGv wallos To Bix. 


A Mind formed to Conſiftence thro _ Part of Life. 
Laert. 7. C. 89. 


In Stabæus (according to the Sentiments of the 
ſame School) it is called Aa0rors buyns ovpOwEr 
auln eps J Tov gi A Diſpoſition of Mind, con- 
— ſonant to itſelf throughout the whole of Life, Ecl. Eth. 
* 167. | 


8 


NOTES on TaEATISE the Third. 


So Cicero in his Shades & perpetua ratio 
vitæ, que off VIRTUS.——l, 1. c. 17. p. 55s 


So Seneca in his 74th Epi v. RTUS enim cox 


VENIENTIA cenſtat: omnia opera 9 cum ipſa concor- 
dant, & congruunt. | 


Tuus therefore Comſitence being the Eſſence of 
Virtue, and upon the Hypothe/is here advanced, the 


Eſſence alſo of Happineſs ; it follows firſt that a Vir- 


tuous Life will be a Happy Life, But if a Happy one 
then of courſe a Life according to Nature; ſince no- 
thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature, nor 


indeed which is not conſonant, in the ſtricteſt manner, 
to It. 


AND here (as a proper Opportunity feems to offer} 


we cannot but take notice of the great Similitude of 


Sentiments, it may be even ſaid the Unanimity of al- 


molt all Philaſaphers, on this important * con- 
cerning EN DS, and HAPPINEss. 


Tos, whoſe Hypotheſis we have followed in 
this Dialogue, ſuppoſed it to be Vi x ruE and con- 


518 T ENT ACTION, and that without regard to For- 


tune or Succeſs, But even they, who from their Hy- 
potheſis made ſome Degree of Succeſs requiſite; who 
reſted it not merely on 77ght Action, but on a propor- 
tion of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant; 


even theſe made RIGHT Ac TION and VIRTUE to be 
_ PRINCIPAL. 


Tuus 
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NOTES on Treat the Third: 


"hos "OR according to the DoArine of the 
88 School. 'Eudaipeoura xeacrs agelas iy. 
evluxiz. Happineſs is the Uſe or Exerciſe of Virtue, 
attended with external good Fortune. Opuſc. Mytho- 
log. p. 678. Conſonant to this Sentiment, he fays 
in the beginning of the ſame Treatiſe, 0 poly ay a 
beg avip our eule dvdr && avayuas ig 6 0 


vod in, M xyabos avnp tc The good Man is not 


of neceſſity Happy; [becauſe upon this Hypotheſis, 
external Fortune may be wanting; J but the happy Man 
is of neceſſity Good, [becauſe, upon the ſame Hypo- 
theſis, without Virtue was no Happineſs.] bid. 


p-. 673. Again — Alte! pv vag x2x00x1jaovtv aA 


ro Xax0vg ale EM U (xaxis t yap avlg xpiriat) 
guilt D The bad Man (ſays he) muſt needs 
at all times be miſerable, whether he have, or whether he 
want, the Materials of external Fortune; for if be have 
them, he will employ them ill, Tbid. p. 696. Thus 


we ſee this Philoſopher, tho' he make Externals a 
| Regui/c te to Happineſs, vet ſtill without Virtue he 


treats them as of 10 importance. Again—Avo 9 coe! 
Tiuvolau s wv Tw Bio & ped oxulpwrreliga, av 0 TAG ws 
d Se Od voce * dt tvdieivol tg, ra moęt i lo 
Negoop. Tav wv dec Pap ond no h. (lege dN, 
Dorice pro Sh A rνν, duvaclas dt g r. 
There are two Roads in Life diſtinct from each other; 
dne the reugher, which the ſuffering Ulyſſes went ; the 
other more ſmooth, which was travelled by Neſtor. 
New of theje Roads (ſays he) Virtue defires indeed the 
latter; and yet is ſhe not unable to travel the former, 
Ibid. p. 696. From which laſt Sentiment it appears, 
that he thought ViRTuE, even in any Fortune, was 
capable of producing at leaſt ſomg degree of HAPPINESS: 

as 


NOTES on TaEATISE the Third.: 


As for the Socratic Doctrine on this Subject, it 
may be ſuſſiciently ſeen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198. 199. And as the Senti- 
meth there exhibited, are recorded by Plato, they 

be called not only Szcratic, but Platonic alſo. 
However, leſt this ſhouid be liable to diſpute, the 
following Sentiment is taken from MXenccrates, one 
of Plates immediate Succeſlors in the old Academy 

by him founded. Zevoxpzrns Onciv. Eudziuoa h 
Tov ] wuxnv M onedaizy* Taviny yap ku 
b, Aziporz. Xenocrates held that he was Eudæmon, 
er HaPppy, who had 4 virtuous Mind; for that the 


Mind was every ones Dxmon or Genius. Ari. Top. 
I. 5 C. 6. | 


HrRx we ſte VirTUE made the Principle of 
HapPIN ESS, according to the Hypotheſis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant 2 in the Paſ- 
ſage to the Etymology of the Word Fudaiyo, which 
fignifies both { /Zappy] and LY {ed of a good Genius 
ar Damn ;] an Alluſion which in tranſlating it was 


not poſſible to preſerve. See below, Nate L V UL 


As for the Peripatetic Schzol, we find their Idea 
of HaPPiNEss, as recorded by Laertius, to be in a 
manner the ſame with that of the Py-hegreant. Tt 
was xe apelns & (to N ο e- 7 The Uje or Exer- 
ciſe of Virtue in a compigte and perfett Life. Laert. 
J. 5. c. 30. We have already, in Nete XXV, cited 
the ſame Doctrine (tho ſomewhat varied in Ex- 
preſſion) from the Founder of the Pertpateti:s, in 
his firſt Book of Ethics. 80 again we learn from 


him Ts atze rs vier NEV GUT a 


\ 
70 
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c. 8.- 
. For it ii the very Rectitude of Action, which is 


NOTES on "TREATISE the Third. 


To r, that it is certain Actions and Energies, 
which are to be deemed THE Exp. Ethic. Nic. I. 1. 


And again Eri yap ad 1 iuręagia ri- 


itſelf the End. Ibid. 1. 6. c. 5. And again, H tv- 
dab Evigyeia Tis ici Happineſs is a certain 
Energizing. l. 9. c. 9. And more iy than 
all theſe Paſſages i in that elegant Simile, / . . c. 8.— 
*QNowep ot hh EX, 0k X&AAI'O 05 A ralos 
che., GAN 0 axmig He- ( TSTW Gp rige 
Wa") & ro 2 1 & TW G1 XG&AWv 70 a O1 
LPATTONT ET OPONE enncoau vivo | 
For as in the Olympic Games, not thoſe are crowned, 
who are bandſomeſſ and ftrongeſt, but thoſe who combat 


and contend, (for it is from among theſe come the Victors; ) 
fo, with reſpe to things laudable and good in human 


Life, it is the right Actors only that attain the Poſſeſſion 


of them. Nay, ſo much did this Philoſopher make 
Happineſs depend on right Alion, that tho' he re- 
quired ſome Portion of Externals to that Felicity, 


which he held ſupreme; yet ſtill it was Honour and Vir- 


tue which were its principal Ingredients. Thus ſpeak- 
ing of the Calamities and external Caſualties of Life, 
which he confefles to be Impediments to a Happineſs 
perfectly complete, he adds——djaws ot g tv TET015 da- 
ASjers ro rand, £7£100v Ptey rig ivxoAws WOAAGsS 
— bird a rux ac, un di Sangria, 2 ver- 
vadas av * ) eναννννπτα]es. "Es d ic as it 
üg The Gn, hd of, voelg & volle ao 


Lang in Ab .- vderelt yap wrakn ra un x % 


= Oavac. Tov * Py; Anh ayaber 9 2 - 


cas dib eib Ta; ru x ag wo xnpores Oipew, x) ix rd 


b raęx sil at rd Aννε πν u lin: xabarip g 


ca- 
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ręalnyd da Ty maps rparomidy xproler Wo. 
pitwrala, Xs TXUT0] 6pa0v *X 10 goht onul wv KAN 
Aigov uTsInpx We, ro aulov ot Tome Tus d 
aue TExvirag amavlac. EI d Zrws, alu wiv d- 
Toles yivoil av © eudaipw. And yet, even in ſuch Inci- 
dents, the fair Principle of Honour and Virtue ſhines 
forth, when a Man with becoming Calmneſs endures 
many and great Misfertunes, and that not thro Inſenſi- 
bility, but being brave and magnanimous. Nay more, 
if it be true, as we have already affirmed, that it is 
Actions, which are predominant in conſtituting a happy 
Life, then can no one be completely miſerabie, who ig 
happy in his right Conduct, becauſe he will never be the 
Actor of what is deteſtable and baſe. For it is our Opi- 
nion that the Man, truly wiſe and good, endures all 
Fortunes with becoming Decency, and from whatever 
happens to ariſe, ill frames the faireſt Actiens; like as 
the good Commander uſes the Army, which he happens to 
find, after the manner moſt agreeable to the Rules of 
Mar; and the Shoemaker, from ſuch Skins as others 
8 him, makes a Shoe, the. bei that can be made 

' from ſuch Material-; and ſo in the ſame manner all 
other Artiſts beſide. But if this be true, then he, who 
is happy in this Rectitude of Genius, can in no Inſtance 
be truly and /tritly miſerable. Eth. Nic. I. 1. c. 10. 


As for Apicurut, tho' he was an Advocate for 

Pleaſure, yet ſo high was his Opinion of a wiſe 

and right Conduct, that he thought rational Adver- 

| | ſity better than irraticnal Proſperity. See Dial. 
| p. 197. Hence too he repreſented that Pleaſure, 
which he eſteemed our Sovereign Happineſs, to be 

as inſeparable from Firtwe, as Virtue was from Sha. 


Ol tow gts Cav, & aveu Ty Opovigaws, 2 rande, AY 
2 Tiras 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


Ade 292 Deine, 55 1 9 dals, 4 Avev 12 
vo tog. It it impoſſible to live pleaſurably, without 


living prudently, and honourably, and juſily; or to live 
prudently and honourably and juſily, without living 
Phaſurcby. Epic. in Laert. I. 10. f. 132. 


To conclude the whole, our Countryman Wo- 


ms Hobbes, though he profeſſedly explodes all this 
Doctrine concerning Ends, yet ſeems inſenſibly to 


have eſtabliſhed an End himſelf, and to have founded 
it (like others) in a certain ENERGY or Acr fox. 
For thus it is he informs us, in his Treatiſe called 
Human Nature, that there can be no ConTEnT- 
MENT, but in PROCEEDING ; and that FELICITY 
confifteth, not in HavinG——but in PROSPERING. 
And- again, ſome time after, having admitted the 
Compariſon of Human Life to a Kace, he imme- 
diately ſubjoins———But this RAcE we mu! ſuppoſe to 


have no other GoAL, nor other CARFARD: but being 


FOREMOST and IN Ir. 


Ax thus muck as to the concurring Sentiments of 


Philoſophers on the Subject of Ends, here treated. 


" Norte XLVII. p. 208.—YErT iT ix NO MAN- 
NER TAKES AWAY THE DIFFERENCE AND Di- 
STINCTLION OF OTHER THINGS.] Cum enim vir- 


tutis hoc proprium fit, earum rerum gue ſecundum 


naturam ſi Int, habere delectum; qui omnia fic exequa- 
verunt, ut in utramque partem ita paria redderent, uti 


nulla ſelectione uterentur, virtutem ipſam ſu * 


Cic. de Fin. J. 3. c. 4. p. 207. 


Qs p autem apertius, quam, fi ſelectis nulla „ | t ab 
is rebus, gue contra naturam fint, earum rerum que 
fant ſecundum naturam, tollatur omnis ea, que quara- 

ts ; : mr 
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tur laudeturque prudentia © Cic. de Fin. . 3. c. 9. 
p · 227. 5 | 


Dzixckrs explicatur differentia rerum: quam 1 5 nan 
ullam eſſe diceremus, confunderetur omnis vita, ut ab 
Ariſtone; nec ullum ſapientiæ munus aut opus invenire- 
tur, cum inter eas res, quæ ad vitam degendam pertine- 
rent, nihil omnino intereſſet 3 neque ullum delectum haberi 
oporteret. Itaque tum eſſet ſatis conſtitutum, id ſalum eſſe 
bonum quod eſjet honeſium, & id malum ſolum quod turpe; 
tum inter bæc & illa, que nibil valerent ad beate miſe- 
reve viuendum, aliquid iamen, quo differrent, eſſe volue- 
runt, ut eſſent eorum alia æſtimabilia, alia contra, alia 


neutrum. Ibid. I. 3. c. 15. p. 240, 


CT ERA autem, etfi nec hong nec mala ent, ta- 
men alia ſecundum naturam dicebat, alia nature eſſe 
contraria : 1s ipſis alia interjecia & media numerabat. 


Acad, I. 1. c. 11. p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. 


NoTe XLVIIL p. 208. IT.suUPPREsSEs vo 
SOCIAL AND, NATURAL AFFECTIONS, Sc.] As 
much has been ſaid concerning the SToic AraTay, 
or Inſenſi ibility with refpect to Paſſion, it may not 
be improper to inquire, what were their real Senti- 
ments on chis Subject. 


u which * render a Paſſion, is al- 


ways rendered by Cicero, when ſpeaking as a Store, 
Perturbatio, a Perturbation. As ſuch therefore in the 
firſt place we ſay it ought always to be treated. 


Tue Definition of the Term was, as given 
by theſe Philoſophers, was 6ppn wAtorzgura, tranſ- 
lated by Cicero, Appetitus vebementior. Tulc. I. 4. 
C. 9 p. 273. Now this Definition may be more 

F-3Z eaſily 
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eaſily explained, if we firſt inquire, what they meant 
by ehh. Opn they defined to the Pope , int 
17, 4 Tendency or, Motion of the Soul toward ſomething, 
Stob. Ecl. Ethic. p. 175. A wa therefore, or 
Perturbation, muſt have been, according to their De- 
finition, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul, which was 
exceſſive and beyond Bounds, Stobæus, from whom 
this Definition is taken, in commenting upon it ob- 
ſerves, 2 2 ene Reva gf, e non 1 
DAEVAT uy 30a U Yap Iuapels, pankny ο bj, 
that Zeno (its Author) does not call a Habe ſome- 
thing capable by Nature to paſs into Exceſs, but ſome- 
thing actually in Exceſs already, as having its Eſſence, 
not in mere Capacity, but in Actuality. Ecl. Eth. p. 159. 


THERE is another Definition of the ſame Term, 
which makes it to be n d R waps Puow uxis 
Xivnois, 4 Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to 
Nature. D. Laert. I. 7, ſ. 110. Andronicus Rhodius 


| adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, 0 utc 


amb xau3 ñᷓ dy, from the Opinion of ſomething 
Good or Evil. Ilie ab. p. 523. $0 that its whole 
Ideas is as follows. A Perturbation, or Stoic Paſſion, 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to © 
Nature, ariſing from the Opinion of ſomething Good + 
or Evil. Theſe laſt Words, ſounding the Hag 
or Perturbation an Opinion, correſpond to what Cicero 
ſays, where he, gives it as the Sentiment of 7he 
Stoic Philoſophers, omnes perturbationes judicio feri & 
opinione, Tuſc. I. 4. c. 7. p. 276. Laertius informs 
vs, that they even made the Perturbations themſelves to 
be Fudgments, - Aot? d avlois 7% wabn upiotic tives 
Laert. I. 7. ſ. 111. He ſubjoins an Inſtance to illuſ- 


trate. Hr: 7a a vT6Amþ is i5s TE TO * 
Y ęior 
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qyvpiov xaxcv eivar. For thus (ſays he) the Love of 
Honey is the Judgment or Opinion, that Money is a | 
thing good and excellent. Plutarch records the ſame 

Sentiment of theirs, in a fuller and more ample 
manner. NabG—x0y@- Wovrgos Ka e. £x 
Oavans X i dinpraplnpions ag ictos oPodporvia Xa pe 
Wpoohabuv, A Perturbation is à vitiaus and intem- 
perate Reaſoning, which aſſumes Vehemence and Strength 
from bad and erroneous Judgment. Mor. p. 441. D. 
To theſe Teſtimonies may be added that of Themiſtius. 
d Land Of ama Z maro, ra wan T15 evlpuri- 
vn qux ic rd Ao, dragroPas fivas Tifiuevery xa 
Age Ni nuaprumnvaes: Themiſt. Paraph. in Ari- 
Rot. de Anima, L. 3. p. 90 b. Edit. Aldines 


THE Subſtance of what is ſaid above, ſeems to 
amount to this; that Has, in a Stoic Senſe, implied 
a Perturbation, and not a Paſſion, and that ſuch Per- 
turbation meant an irrational and violent Motion of 


the Soul, founded on Opinion or Judgment, which was 
erroneous and faui ty. 


Now from hence it follows, that THE MAN or 
PERFECT CHARACTER (according to their Hype- 
theſis) mnſt of neceſlity be Aran. AraTHETIC, 
OR VOID OF PERTURBATION. For ſuch a Cha- 
rater, as has been ſhewn, implies perfect Refitude 
of Conduct. But perfect Rectitude of Conduct im- 
plies perfect! Rectitude of Judgment; and ſuch Recti- 
tude of Judgment excludes all Error and wrong Fudg- 
ment: But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Pe: tur- 


| bation of conſequence, which they ſuppoſe to be de- 
rived from thence alone, 


Tur this was the Senſe, in which they under- 
ſtood AraTHY, we have their own Authority, a8 


* 4 


given 
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given us by Laertius. ac; dt: wy analy wvairoy 
ToPov, dic. v0 ev:jeTlales at Laert. I. J. p. 177. 
They ſay the wije Man is apathetic, by being . 
to Error —— ty being ſuper ior to ERROR, if they may 
be credited themſelves; not, as for the moſt part 


we abſurdly imagine, by being ſuperior to all Senſe, 


and Feeling, and Afefiom. The Sentence imme- 
diately following the foregoing, looks as if theſe 


: Ppbiloſepbers, bud foreſeen, how Preh they Were 


to be miſunderſtood. Eivz; d 2 Zo omaby Tov 


Pavaeu, i £v 100% A&Y0jptvou Ti TX. nech el arpimly 
There is a, jo anther fort of Apaih, tic Man, who 1s 
bad; who is the ſame in Character, as the hard and 


inflexible To the ſame. Purpoſe Epife:us. Ou de 
7 <P — — ce » / » \ \ / 
Yee [Et E£1V%) d rah, ws * pi x, NN TAG N 
rue rg Oui x, iwiberug, ws korn, ws vicvy g 
ad, ws walega, we Wo. FoR I AM NOT 
TO BE APATHETIC, LIKE A STATUE, but J am 
withal to obſerve Relations, both the natural and 


advintitions ; as the Mun of Religion, as the. Son, as 


the Brother, as the Father, as the Citizen. Arr. Epict. 
1. 3. Cel. p. 359. 


IMMEDIATELY before this, be tells us in the 
ſame Chapter, IIa yae EAAws 8 tyivelay, i par, 
Geet ews anolvyy avon, n EXMAITEWE WET iTIEONGS 
tbat a Perturbation in no other way ever arijes, but 
either when a Deſire is fruſtrated, or an Averfion 


falls into that which it would avoid, Where it is ob- 


ſervable, that he does not make either Dęfie or 


Aver ſion, IIa bn, or Perturbations, but only the Cauſe 
of Perturbations, when eien conducted. 


AGREEABLY to this, in the loca Chapter of 
the Enchiridion, we meet with Precepts about the 
7 Con- 
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Conduct and Management of theſe two Aeon: 
Not a word is ſaid about lopping off either; on the 
contrary, Averſion we are directed how to employ 
immediately, and Deſire we are only ordered to ſuſ- 


pend for the preſent, becauſe we'want a kern, Sub- 
ject of fit Excellence to excite it. : 


To this may be added, what the ſame Philoſo- 
pher ſpeaks, in his own Perſon, COmCEINInS himſelf. 
Arr, Epid. l. 1. c. 21. Eyd u apxzpai, av oge- 
Vu 3 ExxAIVo x Oe 
ſatisfied and contented, if I can DESIRE and Avoid 
agreeably to Nature. He did not remain it ſeems 
diſſatisfied, till he had eradicated: theſe AMfections; 
but he was ſatisfied in reducing them to their n 


U 


IN Laertius we read recorded for a Stoic Senti- 


ment, that as the vitious Man had his Tan, or Per- 
turbations ; ſo oppoſed to theſe, had the Virtucus his 
"Euvralua, his Eupathies or Mill feelings, tranſlated 
by Cicero Conſtantia. The three chief of theſe were 
BAN i,, WILL, defined cer way ©”, rational 
Dejire EE, CAUTION, defined "Exxaois 
evnoy Er, rational Averſun; and Xage, Jor, defined 
traps £roy ©», rational Exuitation, Jo theſe three 
principal Eupathies belonged many ſubordinate Species; 
ſuch as tuvcin, a anni id, Tepicy evOp:ouun, 
eubupia, Wc, See Laert. I. 7.1. 115, 116. Andron. 
Rb:d. wee! wa hon. Cic. Tuſe, I. 4. c. ©, 


C1crro makes Cato, under the Character of a Stoic, 


and in explaining their Syſtem, uſe the following 
expreſſions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur, in- 


telligi natura fiert, ut liberi a farentibus amentur ; a 
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quo initio profeftam communem bumani generis focie- 


tatem perſeguuntur. De Fin. I. 3. c. 19. The ſame 
Sentiment of the Stoics is recorded by Laertius. 


Sa d 6 ETwix0s) H ru Wpos T& Tixva QUAgepyiay 
Ououcnv tas avloic———They ſay Parental ROY 2 
natural to them. I. 7.1. 120. 


AGAIN, ſoon after, in the ſame Treatiſe de Fini- 


| bus. Quodgue nemo in ſumma ſolitudine vitam agere 


welit, ne cum infinita quidem voluptatum abundantia; 
facile intelligitur, nos ad conjunftionem congregationem- 
que haminum, & ad naturalem communitatem eſſe natos. 
So Laertius. Ax 4 v0" iv t Gael) Brugelas 
s cus xowuvies e Ode, x) Wpaxiizos. 
The virtuous Man (ſay they, the Stoics) will never 


be for living in Solitude; for he is by Nature ſacial, and 
formed for ws 1. 7.1. 123. 


Py Cicers, i in the above-cited Treatiſe. Cum 
autem ad tuendos conſervandiſque homines hominem 
natum efſe videamus; conſentaneum eſt huic nature, 
ut ſapiens velit gerere, & adminiſtrare rempublicam; 
atque ut e natura vivat, uxorem adjungere, & velle ex 
ea liberos. Ne amores quidem ſantios a ſapiente alienos 
eſſe arbitrantur ——Ut vero conſervetur omnis homini 
erga hominem ſocietas, conjun#7io, caritas; & emolumenta 
—communia eſſe voluerunt. De Fin. 1. 


3· C. 20, 21. 


In Epictetus the leading Duties, or moral Offices 
of Man, are enumerated as follows. IIonriH ai, 
ah., Taidoroutiol ai, t ee u, youtwy if? rohan, 
he % , iat, ep, = Popes ws Ea 
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TS&TWv dir wolttb, ws TEuxaper. Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 7. 
p 386. The ſame Sentiments may be found repeated 
both in Stobæus and Laertius. 


I SHALL 3 add one more Sentiment of theſe 
Pjhileſophers, and that is concerning Friendſhip. At- 
Vee dt , Tv job iv jecvois Torg i “. 


They ſay that Friendſhip exiſis among the Virtuous only. 
Laws 1. 7. f. 124. 


Tae Sum of theſe Quctations appears to be this; 
that the SToICs, in the Character of their virtuous 
Man, included rational Deſire, Averſion, and Exul- 
tation; included Love and parental Affection; Friend. 
ſhip, and a general Charity or Benevolence to all Man- 
kind ; that they conſidered it as a Duty, arifing from 
our very Nature, not to neglect the Welfare of pub- 
lic Society, but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to act either the Magiſirate or the private 
Citizen ; that their APATHY was no more than a 
Freedom from Pe turbation, from irrational and ex- 
ceſſive Agitatins f the Soul; and conſequently that 
the ftrange Apathy, commonly laid to their Charge, 


and in the demoliſhing of which there have been fo 


many Triumphs, was an imaginary Apathy, for which 
they were no way accountable. 


NoTe XLIX. p. 209. IT REJECTS NO Gain, 
NOT INCONSISTENT WITH JUSTICE J The Stoics 


were ſo far from rejecting Wealth, when acquired 


fairly, that they allowed their perfect! Man, for the 
ſake of enriching himſelf, to frequent the Courts of 
Kings, and teach Philoſophy for a Stipend. Thus 
Plutarch from a Treatiſe of Chry/ippus 
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ro xa Bacineves Hl Ono lv iverm XC 
xa FoPigworw tr apyveiu—er. p. 1047. F. 


So likewiſe the Steic Hecato, in his Treatiſe of 
Offices, as quoted by Cicero, Saptentis.efſe, nihil con- 


tra mores, leges, inſtituta facientem, habere rationem ret 


Familiaris. Negue enim ſolum nobis divites eſſe volumus, 


fed liberis, propinguis, amicis, maximeque reipublice. 
Singulorum enim facultates & copiæ, divitie ſunt aint. 


tatis. De Oikc: 1. 3. c. 15. 


No rTE L. p. 6 AS FAR AS 
VIRTVE NEITHER FORBIDS, NOR DISSUADES, IT 
ENDEAVOURS TO RENDER Lift, EVEN IN THE 
MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION, AS CHEARFUL, 
JoYOUS, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE.] Etenim quod 


ſummum bonum a Stoicis dicitur, Convenienter naturæ 


vivere, id habet hanc (ut epinor ) ſententiam, Cum vir- 


tute congruere ſemper : cætera autem, quæ ſecundum 


natucam eſſent, ita legere, fi ea virtuti non repugna- 


rent. Cic. de . > tbo. 2+ e. 3. 


ALEXANDER ArHRoDISIENSIS, ſpeaking of the 
Steic Doctrine concerning the external Conve nienciet, 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti. 
ment in the following Words 


ZANE dix R 
* gn TE c TETOKG & eus line, under & av 
Tov ocDov T1V nen excobai, £ £4 £87) ab durzlcy 
1 els TWv AAA H. i Suppoſing there lay Vir- 


tue on the one file, attended with theſe Externa's, and 


Virtue on the other fide, alone by herſeif, the wife 


Man would never chooſe that Virtue, which was diſtituie 
and ſingle, f it was in hi; Power to obtain that other, 
which 


NO T ES on TREATISE the Third, 
which was s accompanied with theſe Advantages, nig box. 
157 | 


NoTe LI. p. 209.——Nar, COULD IT MEND 
THE CONDITION oF EXISTENCE 


CONTEMN, Sc.] ——S: ad illam vitam, que cum vir- 


tute degatur, ampul.a aut Atrigilis accedat, ſumpturum 
De 


ſapientem cam vitam potius, cui hec adjecta ſint. 
Fin. I. 4. c. 12. p. 300. 


% 


NoTe LII. p. 210.—CouLD 1T INDEED CHOOSE 
ITS OWN LIFE, Ir WOULD BE ALWAYS THAT, 
WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 
EXEKTED, c.] lremque mogis e {ccundum naturam, 


pro omnibus gentibus (i fieri poſſit ) conſervandis aut ju- 


vandis maximos labores moieſtiaſque ſuſcipere, im tau- 


tem Herculem illum, quem hominum fama, bent ficiorum 


memsor, in cncilio cœleſtium cinlicav: „ GUOM vi ver e ia 
ſelitudine, non modo fine ulis moliſtii, {rd etiam in 
maximis valuptatibus, abundantem omnibus epi-; ut 


excellas etiam pulchritudine & diribus. Qusci ca opt 
gtiſque & ſplendidiſſimo ingenio longe illam vitam Duc 
anteponits Cic. de Offic. I. 5 88. 


Noun LIII. p. id. 
To CONSIDER LIFE, 


PORTANT DRAMA, WHERE, &c] Thus 
Ariſto the Chian 


Ir TEACHES us 


5 Fl c , e , 
vO- opoowowov ], EXATECGY UTOXpivel 24 gen- 


xovlace The wije Man is lite the gd Actor; who 
whether he * the Character of Therſites or Aga- 


memnon, 


BY ADDING: 
To THE AMPLEST PosSESSIONS THE POOREST), 


MEANEST UTENSIL, IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 


AS ONE GREAT I- 


i ; * cf — * — 
* Ye opectov 1 4h f 
4 — % * 7 N 
b roxpiln Tov oO oc ale Oteoiry Erle A aitavo® 
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memnon, dr either of the two Parts with a becoming 
Propriety. 5 Laer. 1. 7.1. 160. 


Ts Sed of Life to a Drama or Stages 
play, ſeems to have been a Compariſon much ap- 
proved by Authors of Antiquity. See Epic. Enchi- 
rid. c. 17. and the Notes of the late learned Editor 
M. Upton. See alſo M. Anton. I. 12. ſ. 36. and the 
Notes of Gataker. Plat. Gorg. p. 512. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


Nor LIV. p. 211.—Ir ACCEPTS ALL THE 


Joys DERIVED FROM THEIR SUCCESS, Sc. IT 


FIXES Nor, LIKE THE MANY, ITS HapPINEssS 
ON SUCCESS ALONE, Sc. ] One of the wiſeſt Rules 
that ever Was, with reſpect to the Enjoyment of External 
good . Fortune, is that delivered by Epictetus; to enjoy 
it, ws ddl, i ooov dedolai, in ſuch manner as 
it is given, and for ſuch Time as it is given, remem- 


bring that neither of theſe Conditions we have the 


Power to command. See Arr. Epics. I. 4. c. 1. p. 5 56. 


| See alſo p. 573. of the ſame. 


Nork LV. ibid. ON THE CONTRARY, WHEN 
THIS HAPPENS, IT IS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 
ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT is FAIR, 
WHAT 1s LAUDABLE, &c.] See before, p. 322. 


H & Xa tv TET0S da ιν,¼]ůi, Sc. 


Nor LVI. p. 212. ALL Men ruxsUuE Goop, 


Sc.] This is a Principle adopted by all the Stoics, 


and inculcated thro' every part of the Diſſertations 
of Epictetun. Take an example or two out of many. 


Obois I aurn wavles, 1d diwxew To ayabory Piu ro 
na . Yap wyals νν⁰,ẽ,ꝗ&ov dw. It is the 


Nature 
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Nature of every one to purſue Goo p, and iy Evi 

for nothing is more intimately allied to us than Coop. 

Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 5. p. 606. Again, J. 2. c. 22. 

p. 313. IId Za adi, & reg dx, ws TH id 
oupPipovli., To nothing is every ANIMAL ſo intimately 

allied, at to its own mages WELFARz, and Ix- 
TEREST. 


So Cicero. Omnes enim expetimus UTILITATEM, 
ad eamgue rapimur, nec facere aliter ulla modo poſſumus. 
De Offic, 1. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg. p. 468. T. 1. 
Edit. Serr. ibid. p. 499. E. 8 


NoTE LVII. p. 213. ALL DERIVED FROM 
ExTERNALS MUST FLUCTUATE, 48 THEY FLUC- 
TUATE.] See before, p. 126, 130, 133. 


Nor E LVIII. id. WAREN WE PLACE THE 
SOVEREIGN GOOD INð MIN D. —1 DzmoxN or 
GENIUs means every Man's particular MinD, and 
REASONING FACULTY. Anigaw ros de tow 6 


ixags vas x AdyY OG M. Anton. 1 5. p- 27. Ge- : 
nium eſſe uniuſcujuſque animum rationalem; & ideo eſſe 
Aingulos ſingulaorum Varro in Fragm. It is fi om this 
Interpretation of Genius, that the Word, which in 
Greek expreſſes HarPPiNEss, is elegantly etymolo- 
gized to mean A GooDNEss oF Genius ok MinD. 
'Eudaippevic tsi daipewr ayalis, M. Anton. I. 7.1. 17. 

. See Gataker on the Place. The Sentiment came 


originally from the old Academics. See before, page 
321. 


Nork LIX. p. 214. BEHOLD THE TRUE 
AND PERFECT Man: THAT ORNAMENT, Oe 
ans gravis vero, gram magnifica, quam conſtans con- 
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ficitur perſona ſapientis ? Qui, cum ratio docuerit, quod 
honeſtum efſet, id eſſe folum bonum, ſemper ſit neceſſe 
eſt beatus, veregue omnia ifla nomina Pelſideat, gue 
inrideri ab. imperitts folent. Rectius enim appellabitur 
rex, quam Tatquinius, qui nec ſe nec ſuos regere po- 
tuit : rectius magiſter populi, &c. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. 
c. 22. p. 269. Ergo bie, quiſquis eft, qui moderatione | 
& conflantia quietus anime eſt, fibique ipſe placatus 3 


ut nec tabeſcat molgſtiis, nec frangatur timore, nec fi 


tienter quid expetens ardeat diſiderio, nec alacritate fati li 
geſtiens deliqueſcat 3 ; rs efl ſapiens, quem querimus, is eſt 
beatus : cut nihil humanarum rerum aut intolerabile ad de- 
mittendum animum, aut nimis lætabile ad ecferendum vi- 
deri poteſl. Quid enim videatur ei magnum, &c. Tuſc. 
N I. 4. c. 17. 927 298. 


Nort LX: p. 215. ——WoULD Nor YOUR 8vs- 
TEM IN 8UCH A CASE A LITTLE BORDER UPON 
THE CHIMERICAE? Sc.] Chryſippus ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of this, if we may judge from a 


| Paſſage of his, preſerved in Plutarch. Aid xa d 


ru UTtpConnv TUTE Epe g rd xd, wN 
dond Au S Atgtiv, g * xt Tow Gb e K 
ru a m vow. For this reaſon, thro the exce/- 
five Greatneſs and Beauty of what we aſſert, we ap- 
pear to ſay things which lock like Fictians, and not ſuch 


as are ſuitable to MAN and HUMAN NATURE. Mor. 
1041. F. 


NorTE LXI. p. 216. IN anTIENT Dars, 
WHEN GREECE, c.] See Cic. de Invent, l. 2. c. 1. 
See allo Maximus Tyrius, Dif]. 23. p. 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition; and Aenoph. Memor. I. 3. c. 10. 


NoTE 
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Nor LXII. p 219.— NO WHERE IN ANY 
PARTICULAR NATURE Is THE PERFECT CHa- 
RACTER TO BE SEEN INTIRE.] The Stor them- 
Elves acknowledged, as we learn from Clemens of Alex- 


andria, that their e c,, or PERFECT MAN, was 


difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree ; oe 
etr S Wavy Odd. Strom. p. 438. Sextu⸗ Empi- 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never as 
yet found him, wigs Ts vuv aveugers aviG> xa avles 
Ts 00s. Adv. Phyſ. p. 582. Edit. Lipſienſ. 


. Wnar Sextus ſays, ſeems to be confirmed by 
Cicero, who, ſpeaking in his Offices the Language of 
a Stoic, has the following Expreſſions. Nec vero, 
cum duo Decii, aut duo Scipiones, fortes viri commemo- 
rantur, aut cum Fabricius Ariſtideſve juſti nominantur ; 
aut ab 1'lis fortitudinis, aut ab his juſtitiæ, tanguam a 
SAPIENTIBUS, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim horum 
SIC SAPIENS %, ut SAPIENTEM volumms intelligi. 
Nec ii, qui ſaptentes habiti ſunt, & nominati, M. Cato 
& C. Lelius, ſapientes fuerunt ; ne illi guidem ſeptem + 
ſed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia fimilitudinem 
guandam gerebant, ſpeciemque ſapientum. De Offic. 
I. 3. c. 4. Again, in his Lælius, ſpeaking of the 
ſame conſummate Wiſdom, he calls it, Sapientia quam 
adhuc mortalis nemo eft conſecutus. | 


So too OQuintilian. Quod fi defuit his viris ſumma 
virtus, fic querentibus, an oratores fuerint, reſpondeba, 
quo modo Stoici, fi interrogentur, an SAPIENS, Zeno, 
an Cleanthes, an Cbryſippus, reſpondeant ; magnos qui- 
dem illos ac venerabiles; non tamen id, quad natura ho- 
2 minis 
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minis ſummam habet, conſecutos. Inſt, Orat. I. 12. c. 1. 


p. 721, 722. Edit. Caper. 


So likewiſe Seneca: Scis, quem nunc bonum virum 
dicam? Hujus ſecundæ noe. Nam ille alter for» 


taſſe, tanguam phoenix, * anno quingenteſimo naſci- 
tur. Epiſt. 42. 


Nor RE LXIII p. 259. I MIGHT INFORM YOU 
OF THE NATURAL PRE-EMINENCE, AND HIGH 
Rank OF sPRCIFIc IDEas.? See Cicero in his 


4 


Orator, near the Beginning. Sed egs fic flatuo, nihil 


e in ullo genere tam pulchrum, quo non, Sc. c. See 


alſo the Verſes of Bzethius before cited, N XVII. 


p. 295. 


NoTEe LXIV. p. 220, 22 1.— AN EXEMPLAR OF 
IMITATION, WHICH THO' NONE WE THINK 
CAN EQUAL; YET ALL AT LEAST MAY FOL- 
10 AN EXEMPLAR, c.] Seneca gives it as a 
general Confeſſion of the greate/t Philoſophers, that 


the Doctrine they taught, was not guemadmodum ipſi 
viverent, ſed quemadmodum vivendum eſſet. De vita. 


beata, c. 18. 


THERE appears indeed to be ONE COMMON 
REASONING with reſpect to all Mop ELS, ExEM- 
PLARS, STANDARDS, CORRECTORsS, whatever we 
call them, and whatever the Subjects, which they 
are deſtined to adjuſt. According to this Reaſoning, 
if a Standard be 4% perfect than the Subject to be 
adjuſted, ſuch Adjuſting (if it may be ſo called) be- 
comes a Detriment, If it be but equally perfeQ, then 

0 
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is the Adjuſting ſuperfluous. It remains therefore 
that it muſt be more perfect, aud that to any Tran 
ſeendence, any Accuracy conceivable. For ſuppole 4 
Standard as highly accurate, as can be imagined. If 
the Subjects to be adjuſted have a Nature /utable, 
then will they arrive, by ſuch Standard, ts a degree of 
Perfection, which thro' a Standard i accurate they. 
could never poſſibly attain. On the contrary, if the 
Subjects be not / far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, why they ſhould 
not become as perfect, as their Nature will admit. 


Ir ſeems to have been from ſome ſentiments of 
this kind, that the Stzics adorned their 6 c, or 
perfett Character, with Attributes ſo far ſuperior to 
ordinary Humanity. "ExtivG> ee, eve” aTEI0- 
dens, exe Oy aulaprnc, Maxagr On, TAP —*T was 
he was fortunate, *twas he was above want; *twas he 


was ſelf-ſufficient, and happy, and perfect. Plutarch. 


Mor. 1068. B. See Note LXII. 


SoME Philoſophers have gone ſo far, as not to reſt 
ſatisfied with the nas perfect [dex of Humanity, but 
to ſubſtitute. for our Exempliar, even the ſupreme 
Being, GoD HiMSELF. Thus PLATrTo, in his heetetus, 

makes the great Object of .our endeavours, to be 
| Epabuenis. Tw Jeg xa To dwalov, the becoming like to 
Gop, as far as in our power. He immediately ex- 
plains, what this refemblance is. Oueiecis dt, & 
XX 40) 2 d pelo Oo vtαν,-¶ml. It is the bes 
coming juſt and holy, along with Wiſdom or Prudence. 
Plat. tom. I. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. See this Sentiment 
explained by Ammonius, in V. Voces Perph. P+ 5. See 
alſo Ariſtotle's Ethics, L. 10. C. 8. p. 465. 
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NOTES. on Tara risg the Third: 


'FHE: Goſpel appears to favour the ſame Hypotheſis. 
Be ye therefore ferfe?, even as your Father which: 
is in Heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 


War has been above ſaid, will be, it is hoped, 


a ſuflicient Apology for the Tranſcendence of the Cha- 
racter e in che Dialogue. 


- Notes LXV. p. 221. TRE PRO ICIENcY oF 


 SocRATES—WAS SUFFICENT TO CONVINCE US— 


THAT SOME_PROGRESS, Sc.] See Divo. Loert, 
J. 7. c. 91. p. 420. Texgageon 0: To vr a peri TT 
TH &gtlnu=—r0 yeiohas tv Wp0X0TY rug Week Lu pci rm, 


0 Duoyen, c. 


Nor LXVI. 5 bid. Nox was THE PRIZE, 
AS USUAL, RESERVED ONLY. TO THE FIRST ; 
BUT ALL, WEO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON A 
RE waARD, BAVING, Sc.] PVerum ut tranſeundi ſpes 
non /it, magna tamen ei dignitas Jubſeguendi. Quinct. 
Inſt. I. 12. c. 11. p. 760. Exigo itaque a me, non ut 
optimis par ſim, ſed ut malis melior. Senec. de Vita 
beati, c. 17. Ove yap Minuv Enopectsy  ajaes 2% 
@ jar Tv C 30K Kpoio@», * 0 jaws u G 
Tic xl:@£W;* 30 anhues ANA rg 119 ETISAEING, EY 
TY,.v aro V.cw Tv Kup, Oi. Fer neither 
ſhall I be Milo, and yet I negle& not my Body; nor 
Croſus, and yet I neglect not my Eflate ; nor in general 
do we def from the proper Care of any thing, thre' 
Deſpair of arriving at that which is ſupreme. Arr. 
Epict. I. 1. c. 2. See alſo Horat. Epiſt. 1. I. 1, 
VT. 28, Sec. 


Nor 


NOTES 0 TrxEATISE the Third, 


Norte LXVII. p. 225 THIS wHoLE UNI- 
VERSE — Is ONE CITY OR COMMONWEALATH— 
0 xoowO- re E wing Arr. Epic. 1. 3. 
c. 24. p. 436. This was a Szoic Doctrine, of which 
Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
| mention. See of the laſt, J. 12. / 36. | 


So Cicero, Nuiverſus bie mundus una civitas come 
munis Deorum atque hominum exiſlumandus. De Legg. 


I. 1. c. 7. p- 29. Sce De Fin. |. 3. c. 19. De Nat, 
Deor. I. 2. C. 62. 


NorE LXVIII. p. 227 Hence THE Mixp 
TRULY WISE, QUITTING THE OTUDY CF PAR- 
TICULARs, c.] The Platomc:, conſidering SC1- 
ENCE as ſomething aſcertained, definite, and Jleaay, 
would admit nothing to be its Oe, which was 
vague, infinite, and paſſive. For this reaſon they 
excluded all INDivIDUALs, or OBJECTS OF SENSE, 
and (as Ammonius expreſſes it,) raiſed themſelves, in 
their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Be- 
ings univerſal, and which as ſuch, fiom their own 

ature, were eternal and definite, 1 he whole Paſ- 
ſage 1s worth tranſcribing, Elerlas 371 1 TrixoooDix, 
rogue WAN T oviwv 7 l t61v Eg Ar PA 
@raoooÞe, Tiva, & rd Ve 24 1 Cl sig 
vg: % erh Eb rd xalz Kees yeunre , Ohaßld 
Lila, tri & 3 Gmupz, n N kx H,Uidiasle wert- 


cache ig yuwoes (70 yup gue? Gantt yas m1; 


YVWE WS we ανινHα To 0 Gti go enepiantlo) 


BY t * SY * * PW * : / 
gn 29/00” sr aro v cee im} Ta NKU, 


G0 Fla K WETERXO eva, 'Ne up Ono 0 1 
3 "ET151py 
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NOTES oz TREATISE the Third. 
"Emigngn Higniai, Wage To ths Exigacu YA%S Kat pov 
ric Wpozyelv 70 WPXY AT wn" rare oz Wee, heb 
01% Th tis T& xD avadpomns. > Ammonits in his 


Preface to Porphyry's Yogoges p- 14. Edit. 8vo. 


'Coxsoxant to this, we 3 it was the Advice 


of Plato, with reſpect to the Progreſs of our Specu- 
lations and Inquiries, when we proceed Synthetically, 


that is to ſay, from firſt Principles downwards, that 


we ſhould deſcend from thoſe higher Genera, Which in- 
"dude many ſubordinate Species, down to the Inweſt Rank 


of Species, thoſe which include only Individuals, But 
Bere it was his Opinion, that our Inquiries ſpꝛuld ſtop, 


and, as to Individuals, let them wholly alone; becauſe 
of theſe there could not 700 bly be any Science. Ao 


pix 06 165 eic od Tw amo Twv veαα oruy x2liovlas 


wagexeAive' 0 15 N wadeg ha — 4 os age 


Onow ö xv, per os ap & Tole yeriol a, rr isn. 


Porphyt. Iſagog. c. 2. 


Socu was the Method of ancient Philoſophy. The 


Faſhion at preſent appears to be ſomewhat altered, 


and the Buſineſs of Philoſophers to be little elſe, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of /en/ible, par ticular, 


and wncouneZed Facts, the chief Effect of which is to 
excite our Admiration. So that if that well-known 
Saying pf Antiquity be true, it was Vonder which in- 


duced Men firſt to philcſophize, we may ſay that Phi- 


loſophy now ends, whence originally it began, 


NoTE LXIX. p. 228. A FacULTY, WHICH 
RECOGNIZING BOTH ITSELF, AND ALL THINGS 
ELSE, BECOMES A CANON, A CORRECTOR, AND 
A STANDARD UNIVERSAL] See before, p. 162. 


"n 


NOTES on TagATSsE the Third. 334 


In Epictetus, L 1. e. t. ß. 6:-1e Auvapis Aoginn 
or reaſoning Power, is called the Power n x, aulny 
Stage, x, T7 GANG wav. So Marcu,.— Ta Id ras 
Aoyiens uxns* kauf oa, tall dig, &. The 
Properties of the reaſoning Soul are, it beboldeth itſelf; 
it formeth itſelf, &c. I. 11.c. 1. 50 again Epictetus, 
——UTtp (ev TY ce M anxeiv, Y vn Aig vip avis 
Tu C, % Tov ouvepywy Wpos culo, une Kap 
Enpuv, vip Js, unip Thais Exapirts Tw Ja" At- 
pane ri d Ti oor deb xpeitlov ardHU vdr, 
TO Xfrooweveov αοοονν, T6 doxipxdtcov, To Y Af 
exaps Noyizwevove For ſeeing, for hearing, and indeed 
for Life itſelf, and the various Means which co-operate - 
to its Support; for the Fruits of the Earth, for Wine 
and Oil, for all theſe things be thankful to God : yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee ſomething elſe, WHICH 
18 BETTER THAN ALL THESE; ſomething which is 


to uſe them, to prove them, to compute the Value of 
each, Arr. Epict. I. 2. c. 23 p. 321. 


Note LXX. p. 228. ————THaT MASTER- 
SCIENCE, OF WHAT THEY ARF, WHERE THEY 
ARE, AND THE END To wHIicH, &:c.] See Arr. 


Epi. 1. 2. c. 24. p. 337.— See alſo |. 1: c. 6. p. 36. 
and Per. Satyr. 3. v. 66. 


NorE LXXI. 1bid. AND NEVER WRETCH- 
EDLY DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NATURES 
To THEM SUBORDINATE.] See Arr. Epict. I. 1. 
C. J+ P · 21. Al rr 11 TU Yiveray, 08 A G o- 
XAIVGuTESy AUXOKS 0pactcs uνναν,ha, 2m x; tribune | 
70 Brabegorr en de Atxom, Eypios 2g Dnprades 2) | 

| Gviſutgol 0 WAtivg d nw GAWTEKES, &c. 'Thro? this 
24 | Aﬀmity : 


* 
— — — — 2 yp} 
— — ˙ L — — apy 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 
Hinu (he means our Affinity to the Body, or baſer 
Part) ſome of us, degenerating, become like Ives, 
Faithleſs, and treacherous, and miſchieveus ; others, like | 
Lions, fierce, and ſavage, and wild; but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, ur the Animals. Cum 
autem duobus modis, id eft, aut vi aut fraude fiat in- 
juria; frans, quaſi vulpeculæ, vis, leonis videtur. Cic. 
de Offic. I. 1. c. 19. See alſo Arr. Epif. I. 2. 9. 
p. 210. In our own Language we ſeem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, when we call 


Men, by way of reproach, Sheepifh, n Hog- 


= 65 Rauenous, &c. 


 NoTs LXIII. p. 229.——THaT Reason, or 
WHICH OUR OWN 1s BUT A PARTICLE, OR 
Se ARK, Oc. 1 xe! 455 $TWS tic lo ide: h. 
x5 CuvaPeis Ty Seh, drt UTE j4021% , XX H- 
rachara.— . ER. 1. I. C. 14, p. 81. Ldai- 


Nn, Ov oy e oog xr 25 ny £a0vg 0 Zevs en 


ec as - 7 / © ec — * 
a £2TE" d i510 6 Edge Vas αν. 
Mar. Ant. I. 5. ſ. 27. Humanus autem animus, de- 
cerptus tx mente divind, cum nullo alio rift cum ipſa Deo 


(fe hoc fas eft difiu) comparari OM: Tuſc. Diſp. 1. 5, 
e. ta p- 377. FEW 


NorE LXXIII. Bid. FIT AcToRs IN THAT 
GENERAL DRAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AL- 
LOTTED EVERY BEING, GREAT AND SMALL, 


ITS PROPER PART, Sc.] See before p. 210. and 


Note LIII. See alſo Arr.. Epic. I. 3. c. 22. p. 444— 


Ev 1% d. dag, Cc. The Paſſage is ſublime 
and great, but too long to be here inſerted, 


Norx 


NOTES n TREATisE the Third. 
Norz LXXIV. p. 230.—EnaBLE Us ro CURB 
DEsiIRE, &c. EN ABLE Us EVEN TO SUSPEND 
iT, &c. BE OUR FiksT Work To HAVE 
ESCAPED, Sc.] Amogge work wavlawaow cpitews, 
Iva Wort g voy us eeex hc. Abſtain for a time from 
Deſire altegether, that in time thou may/! be able to 
defire rationally. Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 
Again the ſame Author—Znpegor—oeiEes Da I p- 
ce, AAA WPO5 jh0V% HYNπõαapi uc Zo day 


my Faculty of Deſire 1 have not uſed at all; my Auer- 


fion ] have employed with reſpect only to things, which 
are in my power. |. 4. c. 4. p. 588. See allo Enchir. 
c. 2. and Chara#. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505. 
B. Tom. 1. Edit. Serr. "wie: d N 


Horace ſeemsalſo to have alluded to this Doctrine: 


Virtus git, vitium fugere; & fepientia prima, 
Stultitia caruiſſe Epiſt. . 3 I. v. 41. 


NoTe LXXV. [bid — LET Nor our Love 
THERE STOP, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS, BUT 


INSENSIBLY CONDUCT IT, Sc.] See Plat. Symp. 


P- 210. tom. 3 Edit. Serrani. Act yap, Pn, T0 
debe tovre ini re pA, zpxtobai, Ke. 


NoTE LXXVI. [bid ——NorT THAT LITTLE 
CASUAL. Sor, WHERE, Sc] See Arrian. Epict. 
I. 1. c. 9. p. 51. Socrates guidem, cum rogaretur, cus 
jatem ſe eſſe diceret, Mundanum, inguit : tatius enim 
mundi ſe incolam & civem arbitrabatur. Tuſc. Diſp. 


I. 5. e. 37. p. 427+ 


Norte LXXVII. p. 231. —TEAcRH vs EACH 
To REcarD HIMSELF, BUT AS A PART or 
THIS 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
THIS GREAT WHoLE; a PART, Se.] Tos w 
Afyeras T0 kurég Twa Ma Puow, &c. In what 
Senſe then (ſays the Philoſopher, ſince all is referable 
to one univerſal Providence) are ſome things called 
agreeable to our Nature, and others the contrary? The 
Anſwer is, They are ſo called, by conſidering ourſelves as 
detached, and ſeparate from the Whole, For thus may 
1 fay of the Foot, when conſidered ſo apart, that it is 
agreeable to its Nature, to be clean and free from Filth. 
But if we conſider it as a Foot, that is, as ſomething not 
detached, but the Member of a Body, it will behoove it 
both to paſs into the Dirt, and to trample upon Thorns, 
and even upon occaſion to be lopped off, for the Preſer- 
vation of the I hole. Were not this the caſe, it would 
be no longer a Foot. Something therefore of this kind 


ſhould we conceive with reſpect to ourſelves. II bat 


art thu? 4A Man. If thou confi ider thy Being as 


ſomething ſeparate and detached, it is agreeable to 


thy Naiure, in this View. of Independence, to live 
to extreme Age, to be rich, to be healthy. But if 
thou conſider thyſelf as a Man, and as the Member of a 
certain hole; for the fake of that I hole, it will 
occaſionally behoove thee, at one while to be /ich,) at 
another while to fail and rique the Perils of Naviga- 
tion, at another while to be in want, and at laſt to die 
perhaps before thy time. Why therefore deft thou bear 
thoſe Events unpatiently © Knoweft thou not, that after 
the ſame manner as the Foot ceaſeth to be a Foot, fo diſt 
thou too ceaſe to be longer a Man ? Arr. Epict. 1. 2. 
Ce 5+ P. 191. 


NorE LXXVIII. p. 231.— IN as Anon AS 
FUTURITY, Sc] ee av G.01MG jos 71 TH Es, 
ER oo du pots gen ix NH pos ro Tv[xavew Tay xala 


Oy doe, 


NOTES on Tazaris the Third. 


orn. autos 14 Ty 0 Jeos 0¹ £XAEXTIXOV 11% 


noev* © d. ye dew, Ji vooety 1 bei cp Tas U, 


dpοααναν  Gv 9 A % Yap 0 Was, ts Opivas 
Xe, Wppc av ini Te mnnzolai, Arr. Epict. I. 2. 
c. 6. p. 195. It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Chry/ippus. In the tenth Chapter of the ſame 
| Book we have it repeated, tho' in Words ſomewhat 
different. Aiar2ro xxAws Afyeoiv 04 O D, Crs, 
c. $0 Seneca Quicquid acciderit, fic ferre, quaſi 
tibi volueris acci dere. Devuiſſes enim velle, ſi ſciſſes 
omnia ex decreto Dei fieri. Nat. Quæſt. iii. in Præfat. 


NoTE LXXIX. p. 232. Tran WE MAY 
KNOW NO OTHER WILL, THAN THINE ALONE, 
AND THAT THE HARMONY OF OUR PARTICU= 
LAR MINDS WITH THY UNIVERSAL, Sc.) 


T ” ” * 
Eivas d auro r T1V v evdzipeor©> afeiny evo 


Biz, dra wdila wpd Hilal x,. Thv , Te 
Was ixagy d ©” wp TI Ts oAs dronnle GSA. 
owe The Virtue of a happy man, and the Felicity 
of Life is this, when all things are tranſafted in 
Harpiony of a Man's Genius, with the Will of Him, 
who adminiflers the Whale, Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 88. 
p. 418. This is what Epifterus calls rv avis H 
n TVAppr0T 2k olg /4V0paevoigs to attune or harmonize 
one's Mind to the things, which bappen. Diff. 1. 2. 
c. 14. p. 242. 


NorE LXXX. bid. VET SINCE To ATTAIN 
THIS HEICHT—1s BUT BARELY POSSIBLE, Sc.] 
See before, page 215, Sc. See alſo Notes LX. and 
LXII. 


Nor LXXXI. p. 233.—SUCH AS TO TRANS- 
FORM US INTO SAVAGE BEASTS OF PREY, SUL- 


LEN, &c.] See before, Note LXXI. NoTE 
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NOTES on Terrier the Tir. 


Nee LXXXII. p. 233. THAT ANIMATING 
WisDoM, WHICH PERVADES, AND RULES The 
Wnuor z, Sc. — This Pewer is called by the Eperar 
Marcus ro 01% Trg 80135 del Axon, * 
e 70 Wav. J. 5. l. 32. | 


Norz LXXXIII. bid. THAT Magic Di- 
VINE, WHICH, Go ——, To XAT jpue 2 d Nb 
7 O, Xs 70 nur,, 55 WAN XaKs pitt, 8g azzila, 
as Bopbop©>, intivay eriytvvipala Tow opus 2 X2- 


Ad n Sv Guia GAA6Tp10% TETZ, 8 Cabaigs Palace. | 


GAAG Tv Wal WHY iv ETINOYICS. M. Ant. ha 
1. 36.— Sec alſo I. 4. . 44-1. 3. f. 2. "Qowep yap 
4. NH (Ono imyypappalca yeroin Piozww, & 


nab tavla {tv £54 Pavac, 1 0 & dA Wonuals Net. f 
ru pes ibnem - drs Vebeas &v dul EO Sulig nhv 


nan, , reg d dM dn EX pn ig. re. wal 
Plutarch. p. 1065. D. 


Oudt T4 vi 70% & T4 xen os Axa, a 
Obxe x Aiken geo- wan £71 Tout, 
Iams once beg 2X08 oOttorow d GvG. 

AM g g vd wr⁰,u.᷑̃ö tnirare Aplia See!, 
Kai x0opriv Ta axoopea” % 3 PiN col Dine Tg. 
Nd pap tis by aTavla cuipoxas dc xaxoromw, 


NQ ia piyrealai i AGy ov O4ev Lila. for ſ. da. 


Cleantbis Hymn. apud Steph. in Pos Pbiloſ. p. 49. 1 


{Tae Reader will obſerve that the fourth of the 
above Verſes i is ſupplied by the Miſcell. Obſervationes 
Criticee, 


F 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


Critice, Vol. VIE. from a Manuſcript of 92 Maus at 
Leyden.] 


Norzg LXXXIV, p. 234.—WiIrRH THESE MAY 
our Minps BE UNCHANGEABLY' TINGED, &c.] 


—ſenleras yup uno run gm n , -M. Ant. 
I. 5. f. 16. | 


_ Note LXXXV. Ibid. —— — WiTH A RESERVE, 
Sc.] pb vriEacgtrews. See Epict. Enchirid. c. 2. 
M. Ant. I. 4. ſ. 1.1. 5. ſ. 20. Seneca tranſlates it cum 
exceptione, See De Beneſiciis, I. 4. ſ. 34. 


Norte LXXXVI. 72:4. 
WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL INTO THAT WHICH" 
WE WOULD AVOID, Cc. ] hure oprycprrov arorul- 
av, pil ixxaivolle oeprinlew. Arr. Epict. I. 3. 
beg 8 p- 404+ 


Nora LXXXVII. p. 235. ———Convuer ME, 
Ton, &c. 


"Aye d , & Zed, y ov Y i wewgpion 
Qroi oof} ids tp OATETEY hiv”. 

Qc tþopras do Iv df ye pay H, 
anos nde, zdtv Frlo h. 


Cleanthes in Epic. Euch. c. 52. 
Thus tranſlated by Seneca: 
Duc me, parens, cel/ique dominatur polt, 


Docungque placuit : nulla parendi mora eft : i 
8 Adſum 


NEVER MISS WHAT 
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NOTES on TREATTSE the Third. 


Adſum impiger, fac nolle : camitabor gemens, 
Maluſgue patiar, quod bono licuit pati. 
\ Epiſt. 107. 


NoTE LXXXVII. p. 236. IT 1s Har, RE- 


PI p HE, IS ALL IN ALL. IT 1s PRACTICE 


AND ExERCIsE, WHICH CAN ONLY, Cc &c. 
to the End of the Paragragh ] — AN wonans Exe 
ph,“ wagagc neon „ w’ WOANE g hαονν T. 
Ti z; FAmiges, ors THV fat yienv TEX nv aro GALywn 
£5 iv aroAxbivs But (lays one, with reſpect to 


the virtuous Character) there is need of much Pre- 


paration, of much Labour and Learning. And what? 
Doi thou expect it ſbauld be poſſible (anſwers the 


- Philoſopher) 10 obtain, by little Pains, the chiefeſt 


GREATEST ART? Arr. £p1if. |. 1. c. 20. p. 111. 
"Aw d TaveG* 8 yivelai, zdf yewar - apr” 
G der xιExꝑͥquαν ut WApuoKevaoacl)ai, H wh tn 
wpoorndav ii D jndev Wpoontovras No robuſt and 
mighty Animal is complete at once; nor more is the brave 


and generous Man. It is neceſſary to undergo the ſe- 


vereſt Exerciſe and Preparation, and not raſhly plunge 
into things, which are no way ſuitable, Ejuſd. 
Diſſert. I. x. c 2. p. 18. See alſo the ſame Author, 
I. I. c. 15. p. 86. I. 2. c. 14. p. 243% Sed ut nec 
medici, nec imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis 
pracepta perceperint, quidquam magna laude dignum 
fine uſu & exercitatione conſequi poſſunt : ſic officit 
canſer vandi præcepta traduntur illa quidem (ut facimus 
ip; ſed rei magnitude uſum quoque exeratationemgue 
deſiderat. Cic. de Offic. I. I. c. 18. 1 % HOIKH 
 "EQOTE ve,. c % 2 Toe Lt. 
Ethic, Nicom. 1. 2. c. 1. 

Nor 


— 


NOTES on TREATISE tbe Third. 


NorTE LXXX. p- 236. NoTHING 1s To BE 
HAD GRATIS, &&c.] Ipo 89 yivelars Arr. Epi. 


1. 4+ c. 10. p. 653. The ſame Sentiment is often re- 
peated by the ſame Author. 


NoTe XC. p. 241.——— WE ARE ALL Go- 
VERNED BY INTEREST, Oc. ] See of the Dialogue, 
p. 212, 246. See alſo Notes LVI. and XClI. 


Nor XCI. p. 243. IT is 4 SMOAET 
Houst——KamTves ss anipxopats M. Ant. I. 5. 
c. 29. See Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 25. p. 129. 


NorE XCII. Ibid. Is A sociAL INTEREST, Sc.] 
As the SToics, above all Philoſophers, oppoſed a 
lazy inactive Life, ſo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Public, and encou- 
raging the Practice of every foczal Duty. And tho? 
they made the original Spring of every particular 
Man's Action, to be Se!f-/ove, and the proſpect of 
private Interęſt; yet lo intimately united did they 
eſteem this private Intereſt with the public, that they 
held it impoſſible to promote the former, and not at 
the ſame time promote the latter. Told ulm Oden 
Ts Aoyix8 Cos Kaltoxivacey, ia prides rv idia d 


b duvalas Tuſxavar, it wn T4 tis T0 Kowev whmNphov 


wp Pena oulws duni arorwnlo vive las, 10 
wil did vera wo,“ God hath ſo framed the Na- 
ture of the rational Anima', that it ſhould not be able ta 
obtain any private Goods, if it contribute not withal ſome- 
thing profitable to the Community. Thus is there no longer 
auy thing UNSOCIAL, IN DOING ALL THINGS FOR 
THE SAKE OF SELF. Arr, Eph, I. 1. c. 19. p. 106. 


Tar 
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NOTES en TarArisE the Third. 
Tre Peripatetic Doctrine was much the fame 


TIavlwv ot nee, Wpos To aht, x, dαννe l 
* T& Nτοννννα vparſen, xowy T av wall kin 


rc Mola, 9 idig Exdgw Ta piyis% Tw ayalon, 


ETep n deri TOTOV fg. Wer Tov jaev aryatou, det 
Qiaauro t » VEp AUTIC GVITETAL TH KGAG 
pc lem, 705 rag ANN wOrATTE. Were all to aim 
Jaintly at the fair Principle of Honour, and ever firive 
to act what is faireſt and moſ} laudable, there would 


Be to every one in common Whatever was wanting, and ta 


each Man in particular of all Goods the greateſt, if Vir- 
tue deſerve juſily to be ſo efteemed. So that the goed Man 


s neceſſarily a FRIEND to SELF-: For by doing what 


is laudable, he will always himſelf be profited, as well 


- 6s at the ſame time be beneficial to others, Echic. Ni- 
com. I. . c. 8. | iO | 


Nor XCIIL p. 243.——lr so, THEN HoxouR 
AND JUSTICE ARE My INTERESTs, Sc.] Thus 
Cicero, after having ſuppoſed a foctal common Intereſ? 
to be the natural Intereſt of Man; ſubjoins imme- 
diately—— ud /; i ita eft, una continemur onnes & ea» 
dem lege nature. Jaque ipſum fi ita eft, certe violare 
alterum lege nature prohibemur. De Offic. 1. 3 I 


NoTE XcIV. bd. Wir Hor SOME PoR- 
TION OF WHICH NOT EVEN THIEvEs, Sc.] 
Cujus (fc. Juſtitiæ) tanta vis eff, ut ne illi quidem, 
gui maleficio & ſeelere. paſcuntur, poſfint fine ulla par- 
ticula juſtitiæ vivere. Nam qui eorum cuipiam, qui 
una latrocinantur, furatur aliguid aut eripit, is ſibi ne 
in latrocinio uidm relinguit locum. Ille autem gui 

- archi- 
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archipirata PEER niſi æfuabiliter prædam, Sc. De 


| Offic. 1. 2. c. 11. 


— AA 1 dvd ſun, Guouis ? dong TH; eucnias, 
eu Ovor 2g r duaia, d. & Eg 1 . Or. er 
ro dixauov ouvixes THY R,nl a, dnAov igw u rd 
Gdixularu tivas Joxtiluv*: roi df sic Gs Anga: ofs 


1 Wpos G@AAHAYG Xoiwtwnice vr dratoouung hg cla The 


Wpos M Aid Te Yap T0 jun WAroverleiv A- 
Ae, 2 did To h eu ,,L¹, x, dig To rug To 
peirlov dong, 0 T0 Ta ovſxaipers Pudd rlein, xy fic 
To Bone Tois aoVevrrigess did rad ra 1 wp * 
Ag aulore 0 G v Wav TBvovliov t E 26 
dA Worowe It is neceſſary, SOCIETY being natu- 
ral, that JusTice ſhould be natural alſo, by which 
Society exiſts. For that Fuſtice holds Society togetber, 
is evident in thoſe, who appear of all the moſt unjuſt, 
uch mean as Robbers or Bandiitt, „ whoſe Soctety 
with each other is preſerved by their Fuſtice ts each 
other. For by nat aſpiring to any unequal Shares, and 
by never faljifying, and by ſubmitting to what appears 
expedient, and by juſily guarding the Booty amaſſed to- 
gether, and by affiſiing their weaker Companions, by 
theſe things it is, that their Society ſub/ifts ; the contrary 
to all which they do by thoſe, whom they injure, Alex. 
Aphrod: ee. ux. p. 156. Edit. Ald; See alſo 
Plat. de Repub: I. 1. p. 351. tom. 11. Edit, Serrani. 


NoTE XCV. p. 245. WHAT THEN Have I 
to DO, BUT To ENLARGE VIRTUE INTO PrETY 
Nor oxLY HONOUR, Sc.] 


A a ALL 
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Ax manner of Events, which any way affect a 


Man, ariſe either from within bimſelf, or from 
Cauſes independent. In the former caſe, he main- 
tains an active Part; in the latter, a paſſive. The 


active Part of his Character ſeems chiefly to be the 


Care of VIRTUE, for it is Virtue which teaches us 
what we are to act or do; the paſſive Part ſeems to 
belong more immediately to PIE Tr, becauſe by this 
we are enabled to reſign and acquieſce, and bear with 
a manly Calmneſs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to .a# and to 
fuffer, and are placed in a Univerſe, where we are 


' perpetually compelled to both; neither Virtue nor 
Pieiy is of itſelf ſufficient, but to paſs becomingly 
thro' Life, we ſhould participate of each. 


SUCH appears to have been the Sentiment of the 
wiſe and good Emperor ——avnxey, F, dia 


chr ae fig rc VO! tavls ivepytpent, iv ot Tois dA 


Abig ovpbaiuo:, Ty TW Aw Pon, TI d iger rig, 


7 vroampilas Tees dd, & wage xa! il, ud" tis 


vv Gannelat, do Trois zexeperG”, avlos Jia 
Tparytiv To vo Wpacropuever, x4 O, To vv dm 
p40 jaevoy tauleo He (the perfect Man) commits him- 
elf wholly to JUSTICE, and the UNIVERSAL Na- 
TURE; TO JUSTICE, as t9 thoſe things which are 


done by himſelf ; and in all other Events, ta the NA- 


TURE OF THE WHoLE. I but any one will ſay, 


er think about him, or att againſt him, he doth not ſo 


much as take into conſideration 3 contented and abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with theſe two things, himſelf To bo 


 JUSTLY what is at this inſant doing, and to Ar- 


PROYE 


Fl 
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PROYE and LOVE, what is at this Rant Adee him. 
M. Anton. I. 10. f. 11. Tails iv, i & dic 
Wepiods X Aber, ndn & xi Wera id jun gau 
oben TuTo dt ig, txv Wav T0 wares AY 
0 To WEAAOY emirphys TH Wpovoiges X) T6 Waxpov Adv 
artublune whos 'OZIOTHTA © AIKAIOETNHN:* 
corre Av, 15 Grays To ole UN Yap avloy 1 
Ports Pege, o rr dh 25 — Haubekae 29 8 
Xweis be Aiyns Te r Anni, y Woaoons Te 


xa v0juov *, xx! All thoſe things, at which 


thou wiſhe/l to arrive by a road round about, thou 
mayſt inſtantly poſſeſs, if thou doſi nit grudge them 10 


thyjelf; that is to jay, in other words, if every thing 


paſt thau intirely quit, if the future thou truſt to Pro- 
vidence, and the preſent alone thou adjuſt according to 
Pik r and JUSTICE : according to Piety, that ſo thou 
mayſt approve, and love what is allotted, (for whatever 
it be, it was Nature brought it to thee, and thee io it;) ac- 
cording co Fuſtice, that ſo thou mayſt generouſly and with- 
out diſguiſe bsth ſpeak the Truth, and act what is conſo- 
nant to [the general] Law, and the real Value of things. 
M. Ant. I. 12. c. 1. See 4% J. 7. c. 54. and Plato's 


Gorgias, p. 507. Tom. I. Edit. Ser. Hi oye 


pub. Ke r. X. 


NoTE XCVI. p. 249. I HAVE AN InTE- 
REST WHICH MAY EXIST, WITHOUT ALTER“ 
ING THE Prax oF PROVIDENCE; WITHOUT 
MENDING, Cc. ] IIaideveol as rulegt rd - 


ve. tg Ar FiAfuvy wi, & c. To be infiruded | 


that is to ſay, to learn ſo to will all things, as in fat 
they happen. And haw do they happen? As He, who 
ordains them, hath ordained. Now he hath ordained 
that there ſhould be Summer and Winter, and Plenty 
| A 2 2 and 
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and Famine, and Virtue and Vice, and all manner of 
Contrarieties, for the Harmony of the Whole ; and to 
each of us hath He given a Body, and its Members, 
and a Fortune, and certain Aſſocrates, Mindful there- 


| | fore of this Order, ought we to come for Inſtruction, 


not indeed how we may alter what is already eſtabliſhed, 
(for that neither is permitted us, nor would it be better 
ſo to be;) but how, while things continue around us, 
Juſt as they are, and as is their Nature, we may ftitl 
preſerve our 1 in — with all that Appen. 


Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 12. p. 74. 


Norz XCVII. p. 246. N e BE UN- 


HAPPY? Who WOULD Nor, Ir HE KNEw _ 


HOW, ENJOY ONE PERPETUAL FELICITY, Sc.] 
Acne (ſc. ivdaipoiac) yap xapn qr nome war 
res Wale Hh. It is for the ſake of Happineſs, 
we all of us do all other things whatever, Ethic. Ni- 
com. I. I. c. 12. ſub. fin. See before, of the Dia- 


logue pages 212, 241. and Notes LVI and ACII. Plat. 
Protag. p. 358. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


NorER XCVIII. Bid. IF IT HAPPEN To 
BE ERRONEOUS, IT Is A GRATEFUL ERROR, 
RICH I CHERISH, c.] Ei d tEartalrfula mia 
doe paleiv, ors Twv txTo5 aTpPORLEET WY 8dev ig Wpos 


W.- ab 7 * \ *0 * e / , * T 
nas, iy He TEA THY. &maATIV TAUTIV, EZ TG 


IAN tog 0 ETAPAX WS Bibra. Were a 
Man to be deceived, in having learnt concerning Ex- 


 ternals, that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing 3 


I, for my own part, would defire a Deceit, which would 
enable me fer the future to live tranquil and undi- 


flurbed, Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 4-p. 27. 


Norte 
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NoTe XCIX. p. 247, —— WHEN WE ARE 
ONCE, SAID HE, WELL. HABITUATED TO THIS 
-MORAL SCIENCE, THEN LoGIC AND PHY- 
SICS BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, &c.] 
Ad eaſque virtutes, de quibus diſputatum eft, Dialecti- 
cam etiam adjungunt & Phyſuam, eaſque ambas vir- 
tutum nomine adpellant : alteram, quod habeat ratio- 


nem ne cui falſo adſentiamur, neve, &c. Cic. de Fin. 
I. Zo C. 21. P · 265. 


THe THREEFOLD Divis fox of PHrLosopHY 
into Ethics, Phyſics, and Logic, was commonly re- 
ceived by moſt Sets of Philoſophers. See Laert. I. 7. 
c. 39. See alſo Cicero in his Treatiſe de Legibus, I. I. 
c. 23. and in his Academics, I. 1. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 


accepta a Platone phil ſophandi ratio triplex, &c. Plu- 
tarch de Placit. Philoſ. p. 874. 


A a 3 +. ADVER» 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Notes, chiefly taken 
from Greek Manuſcripts, are added 
partly to explain, partly to give the Reader 
a Specimen of certain Works, valuable for 
their Rarity, as well as for their Merit. 


99 —— 


„ 

AD DIT ( AT 

N ͤ 
| ON We 


TR EATISE the Second, 


AGE 54. THE NECESSARY ARTS SEEM 
TO HAVE BEEN PRIOR, &c.] 


Tae following Extract from a Manuſcript of Phi- 
leponus may help to ſhew the comparative Priority of 
Arts and Sciences, by ſhewing (according to this Au- 
thor) the order of their Revival in a new formed So- 


ciety. Such Society he ſuppoſes to have ariſen from 


ſcattered Individuals againaſſemblin g themſelves, after 
former Societies had by various incidents of War, Fa- 


mine, Inundation, and the like, been diſſipated and 


deſtroyed, 5 55 


Havins ſpoken of the Effects of Deucalion's Flood, 


ä FP , 

he proceeds as follows——Ovre Z 0; weprariObeures, 
% of © c / A — 7 I . * 

un Exovles dhe av rp AOL, ken vr AVAYKIS TH 
\ / a \ #8 #6 — A \ , 

wog XPEH oiov Ta aArleiv paar CiTOV, 1 T6 - 


57 * 1 IE * 7 1 
, 1 Ti T0{8TOV A % EXCAET XV. THV TOLGUTIV EMB=- 


vol CoPiav, Th tic TH Spas T2 Hi ro Ag 
8 *z ToÞgv ro EmWENIXOT Aa 


Haw 


* N 
* 
— —— — . me coed — — ˙ ¹ůuV 
0 
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Ia tmevonoay rex, ws Snob 0 > wolnlng, 
eee Abiivas, 
2 fe rg pexcps rng tis TOY G¹⁰⁰ eval yrs icaplras, 
. 9 KEY pi TS * 2 dg Ru Wpcieoag* 0 1810 


Nu ian Ke, 10 Tov Evpoula cope 45 T0, 


oOo? 7 Eaps Town, = 
Eu #095 ci t· 


* ö - + 
—vrobna00vv1Ct d' *Abyung cre, ere: Oc vn 


dre pH ra, tend 4160 Veov rv ir i, 


* EviÞepov. 


Idas, rien eher wpos ra WOAITINGE vhs yuala, 
% elke aclloue, % warra T& gung die rg wenns. 
2 raorm * ru ivivccay _ ia huge. ro 


D 


eee. 


Eira AO4T6v, ode @porovlec, 2 zr QUTE TH cdhala, 
5 7hy Inuuvpyor QUT WY pen Olen, 2 T&UTHY kidl- 


xf Puomnv ND Seu lav, — ooPzs rug 21 


cold ulm prTravias q. 


- 


W 5 ET durd AGITOV Oha ca 10 Nas — 


o repud olala, 5 . War t g, 0 TH H 


| Tor *, e ToOiay vi facav. 


THESE therefore, that were thus left, not having 


- whence they could ſupport themſelves, began this ne- 


cefſity to centrive things relative to immediate Want, 
fuch as the grinding of Corn by Mills, or the ſewing 
ii, or r elſe of like kind; and fuch Contrivance, 


dif 


* 
* 
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diſcovering what was conducive to the Neceſſaries of 


Life, they called Wiſdom, and him a wiſe 4 wha 
had been the Contriver. & 


Ack IN ; „ thiy contrived Arts (as Homer ſo) 
By Precepts of Minerva 


that is, not only thoſe Arts, that flop at the Neceſſity 


of Life, but thoſe alſo that advance as fur as the Fair 
and Elegant; and this too they called Wi 12 and the 
Inventor a wiſe Man. Thus the Poet : 


"remit BS 
Nabe wiſe Artiſt frami d, his Wiſdom taught 
By Precepts of Minerv 


The laſt Words are added, becauſe, from the 'Tranſcen- 
dence of the Inventions, they referred their contrivance to 
a Divinity. 


Ac Alx, they turned their Eyes to Matters Political, 
and found out Laws, and the ſeveral things that con- 
| ſitute Citres, or civil Communities; and this Con- 

trivance in its turn they called Wiſdom, and of this fort 
were thoſe celebrated Seven Wiſe Men, the Inventors of 
certain Virtues Political. 


AFTER this, fill advancing in a road, they pro- 


ceeded to corporeat” Subſiances, and to Nature, their H- 
cient Cauſe; and this Speculation, by a more ſpecific Name, 


they called Natural Speculation, and theſe Fan toi ſe, 
who purſued ſuch Inquiries. 


LasT”" of all, they attained even to Beings divine, 
* ſupramundane, and whelly AO ; and the 
| Knows 


f 
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© © Knqwledge of theſe they named THE MoST EXCELLENT 
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WisDom. 


AE Obſervations on this important Paſſage may 
not perhaps be improper. 
. Our firſt Obſervation is, that tho' we give it from 
Phileponus, yet is it by him (as he informs us) taken 
from a Work of Ariftocle:, an antient Peripatetic, 
intitled, IIeęl ©:XoooÞins, Concerning Philoſophy, Some 


indeed have conjectured that for Ariſtocles we ought to 


read Ariſtoteles, becauſe the laſt publiſhed a Work un- 
der this Title, which he quotes himſelf in his Treatiſe, 


De Animd. Be this as it may, the Extract itſelf is 
valuable, not only for its Matter, but for being the 


Fragment of a Treatiſe now no longer extant. 


Over next Obſervation is, that by Matters Poli- 
tical in their third Paragraph, the Author means not the 
firſt Aſſociations of Mankind, for theſe were prior to 
almoſt every thing elſe, and were not reſerable to 
Art, but to the innate Impulſe of the ſocial Principle: 
He means on the contrary thoſe more exguiſite and ar- 
tificial Forms, given to Societies already eſtabliſhed, in 
order to render them happy, and reſcue and preſerve 
them from tyrarnic Power, Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedemonians, by Solon to the 
Athenians, by Numa to the Romans, &. "Thoſe great 
and good Men, in meditating their Inſtitutions, had 
the ſame Sentiment with Alcidamas, according to that 
noble Fragment of his preſerved in the Scholiaſt upon 


Ariflotle's Rhetoric "Eazulcpes Dx wavlas Frog. 


Sv dh N Pvors weroine. God hath ſent forth all 


Men free; Nature hath made no Man a Slave, 
Our 
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Ovux third Obſervation is, that by the mo/? excellent 
Science, in the laſt Paragraph, is meant the Science of 
Cauſes, and, above all others, of Caufes efficient and 
final, as theſe neceſſarily imply pervading Reafon, and 
ſuperintending Wiſdom. This Science, as Menwere 
naturally led to it from the Contemplation of EVecis, 

which Effects were the Tribe of Beings natural or phy- 
ical, was, from being thus ſubſequent to theſe phyfical 
Inquiries, called Metaphyſical; but with a View to itſelf, 
and the tranſcendent Eminence of its Object, was more 


properly called n 228 PiXovoPin, THE FIRST PHI- 
n . 


Oun fourth Obſervation is on the Order of theſe 
Inventions, namely, Arts nece//ary; Arts elegant; Arts 
political; Science phyſical; Science Metaphyſical; in all, 
five Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom. The neceſſary Arts 
it is evident muſt on all Accounts have come firſt. When 
theſe were onceeſtabliſhed, the Tranſition tothe Elegant 
was eaſy and obvious. Inventions of Neceſſity, by the 


Super-additionsof Diſpatch, Facility, and the like, ſoon 


_ ripened into Inventions of Convenience; and again 
theſe, having in their very nature a certain Beauty 


and Grace, eaſily ſuggeſted Inventions of Pure and 
ſimple Elegance. 


THAT the Legiſlators, tho in Rank and Genius far 
ſuperiorto all natural Philoſophers, ſhould come before 
them in point of time, is owing to the Nature of their 
Subject, which had a more immediate Connection 


with Man, and Human Happineſs. It was not indeed 


till Societies were thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and Peace 
had been well ſecured both internally and externally, 
that Men had Leiſure, or even Inclination, to reflect 


on 
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on the Objects round them, or to recognize that vaſt 


Manſion, i in which they found themſelves exiſting. 


LASTLY, as the tremendous Part of phyſical Events 
led weak Minds, who could not explain them, into 
the Abyſs of dark and dreary Superflition ; ſo thoſe 
phy/ical Events, which had Beauty and Order, being 
in their turn equally ſtriking, and equally Objects of 
Admiration, led ſtrong and generous Minds into Prin- 
ciples the very reverſe. They conceived it probable, 


as. their own Views were limited, that, even where 


Beauty and Order were not t them apparent, they 
might {till in other views have a moſt real Exiſtence. 
Farther, as theſe Obſervers could perceive nothing 
done either by themſel ves, or thoſeof theirown Species, 


which, if it in the leaſt aſpired to Utility, or Beauty, 
was not neceſſarily the Effect of a conſcious and intel- 
ligent Cauſe, they were, from the ſuperior Utility and 
Beauty of phy/ical Effects, induced to infer a conſcions 


and inteiligent Cauſe of theſe, far ſuperior to them- 
ſelves; a Cauſe, which from the Univer ſality of theſe 


Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy, was 


not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude of limited 
Cauſes, bur a ſimple Cauſe, univerſal and one; a Cauſe 
too, which, from the never-ceaſing of its Events, was 
not, like the ſame human Beings, an intermittent Cauſe, 
but a Cauſe, ever operating, ever in Energy. 


Wx ſee therefore the Reaſon why this FIRST PI- 


| LosoPHY was ſubſequent in point of Time to phyſical 


_ Speculation, and why of courſe to the other Habits or 
Modes of Wiſdom bere enumerated, tho? in its own 


Dignity and Importance far ſuperior to them all. 


Our 
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Our fifth Obſervation is, that as a Nation may be 
faid to be in a State of Perfection, which is in the full 
Poſſeſſion of all theſe Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom ; 
ſo thoſe Nations are neareſt to Perfection, that poſſeſs 


them in the greateſt Number, or in a ſtate of the great- 
eſt Maturity. | 


A Max of 3 might find tn Amuſe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the ſame 
Nation as to theſe Matters, either with itfelf indifferent 
Periods, or with its Neighbours in the ſame Periods, 
either paſt or preſent. He might for example compare 
antient Britain with antient Greece; preſent Britain 
with. preſent Greece; Britain in the Age of Cruſades, 
with Britain in the Age of Elizabeth; preſent Britain, 
with her Colonies ; with Italy, France, Holland, and 
the enlightened 8 ; with Spain, Portugal, Bar- 
bary, &c. But this we leave, as foreign'to our Work, 
and drawing us into a Theory, which merits a better 
place than an occaſional Note. 


A- 
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PE Pr. 115. AND TRHAr THE Dixr- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING 

THEM To PARTICULARs.] So Proclus in 

his Manuſcript Comment on the firſt Alcibiades of 

Plato, p. 139. H Men 9 adids po e, Thy Ev- 
Ozurovice TH aurapxiig Xararrngice wap wv yap v 
- W, wagc TETW 3, TO auTWpxEs* 3) gas ON Wa A 
res wvravla x; o Anxuiciddns xatoplor pat KoaTH 
ru lg., od d x THY E H H- 
Gu. EvANoYiGTa yap re tw bY Taj, x, YEE”, 
x21 QiAzs, &a WAzTEv vain 6 tvIcimuy avevdcng* 
7 (Ono) avedcrs* zx ors put d Evdaimw avev- 
dens, axnlis* ors ot autos evdaipw, suis 15 
** Eri ννν, weudts dic Thv ingtlona* xai Sr 
Evpiioers x Thy Prandovor, a: Tov Drnoypipator, di 
raurm teudoputres* & e Gp noon, d d Xp 
ra Tilero rd dab. ors d wav v ier ayaliv, 


xo 
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K04v0v. Iv brot. mY ouenours Od, Tas A mt 
. Cus ron Whorartuw rage THiaow, ato 70 N- 
bay evvoiay 26 Tv Acye radrag wpobannovles, rag it 
inartlss dns Oxilatias, ard dich, aid Twy 
BAG wv wpoPigolcu wales 10 25 rduraig b api 
bra. Whos Wade, exeivans d leo pers: T& jv 
yap wal n Riten 5 Hardowui; icin Airis vas Ju- 
xai TITAVING Ap ig, 2 N aons, 0 ; TTagarle Tov i- 
nv vev*.0 dt N Ron tos H., g 1 T2 ſu p- 
Son, ½ dic rzro KOINOE O EPMHZ, ive dn y 
mans dur wein, Thy tEnynew. * 


The UNIVERSAL and anperverted Idea of Man cha- 
racteriſes HapPiNESs by SELF-SUFFICIENCY, Fer 
tvith whomever Well-being exifts, with them the Selz 
ſufficient exiſts alſo. You ſee therefore, hotu here again 
Alcibades it right as to him Major PRoPOsITiON, 
but miflaken as to the Minor. For thus it is he fyl- 
logizes “J, on account of my Perſon and Family 

- 3 Friends ond Wealth, am HAPPY. The Perſon 

4% HAPPY is SUPERIOR To WANT therefore am [ 
« gUPERIOR TO WANT.“ Noto that, THE PRE 
SON HAPPY Is SUPERIOR TO WANT, is true; but 
that HE was HAPPY, was falſe, Th ConcLy- 
so therefore 1: is FALSE thro' the MiNoR PROPOST- 
T ION. 


I is thus alſo You will find the Lover of Pleaſure, 
and the Lover of Money, erring in their Reaſonings, 

thro the ſame Propofition. For one of them lays down 
the Good ef Man to be Pleaſure, the other to be 
Riches z, but that every thing DESIRABLE is Goop,) 

e this 
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this they poſſeſs in common, and ent to on both 


Ir may be ſaid indeed univerſally, that all Indivi-. 
duals produce the GENERAL PROPosITIONS, which 
they lay down, from their common or UniversaL 
IDEas, and from the Faculty of REASON : but that 
their MIN OR PROPOSITIONS are produced from IM A- 
GINATION, from SENSE, and from irrational PAs- 
SIONS. And hence it is, that about theſe LAS r they 
differ ane with another, while in the FORMER they all 
agree. Tat PASSIONS indeed may be conſidered within 
the Souls of Men as the Cauſes of Diviſion and Diflance ; 
fer they are Titanic, and difiratt and tear our 
Intellect to pieces. But REASON is the ſame and 
/ eammen to all; as is alſo the Faulty of Speech, the 
Medium of its Promulgation. And hence it is, that 
HERMES (the Type of rational Diſcourſe) is called 
COMMON and UNIVERSAL, if we * be allowed to 
give of bim an * Explanation. 


P. 33 on HAPPINESS IN THE MERE 
DOING. ] So Prodlus—Tagas ve at ms end 
wpdgut wpos dvr txuos THY eavaipoper* ivegynioas By 
zvep ye reg gtorperdg, tv 71 ivepleia +6 TAG» byes. 
All the Actim of the virtues Man bave reference to 
himſelf. When therefore he has tnergized beneficently 
and divinely, it ts IN THE VERY ENERGY ITSELF 
THAT HE 0BTAINs Ts END. This from the fame 
MS. Comment as the Note preceding. 


P. 220;—Tnr GENUINE SPHERE AND GENUINE 


Dran &e. 3 nyt nperiga vxR w 
, | Ag 
. 
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Ag * Sxpibirege: 3 X) xolagurige. 1 Tay e r- 
voety dart; % yevvay* To yy By pull a 


| trees, — Nix. ch res d ro,,] 78, 


@xpiCury g dN, ws ava Th TYT# X&AAI0v G&AA0 3% 


rauben eldos* 8 vag Tu prteves <Danlopin, jan | 


Us Th xebagdriges BA, TzTo A 8 Pneu ovlws that 
Kaxov, rr & 5 i wavly 5 irov* Evie yap TH dien T@ulay 
drixvuoi» ws de TO ITANTHI KAAON g HAN- 
THI IZON, Our Soul is able both to perceive 
end to produce Object: much more accurate and pure, 
than thoſe which are viſibly apparent. It corred?s theres 
fore the apparent Circle, and ſays, how much that 
 Cirite wants of the Perfe one; and this it evidently 
does, by beholding ſome Fox M, which ts fairer than 
the wijible one, and more perfect. It is not indeed 

polſible, that, without connection with any thing elſe, 
or without looking upon ſomething more pure, it ſhould 
fay that this is not really Fair, this is not in every re- 


ſpe Equal: For by theſe very Mertions, it proves that 


it beholds THAT WHICH is IN EVERY RESPECT 
FaiR, AND IN EVERY. RESPECT Equal. From 


the MS. Comment of Praclus on the Parmenides, Book 
the Third, 


| Thid, ——The Source of infiait Truths, &c.]J The 
Antients held four Methods or Proceſſes in their Dia- 


lectic for the Inveſtigation of Truth: Firſt the Divi- 


tue 0 datein) by which we divide and ſeparate! the 
real Attributes of Being; next the Definitive, (i dęi- 

Fn) by which we bring them again together, and by 

a juſt arrangement form them into Definitions ; thirdly, 

the Demonſtrative, (n anoguxlnn) in which we em- 

ploy thoſe Definitions, and by ſylogizing deſcend thro? 

B b 2 5 them 
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them from Cauſes to Effects; and laſtly the Analytic 


- (n avaaurn) in which, by an inverſe Proceſs we un- 


ravel Demonſtrations, and ſo Nn from Effetts ta 
— 1 | 


— . $4 % 


Now to a theſe Methods they beld EXAH . that 
is, SPECIFIC ForMs'or IDEAS to be indiſpenfably 
requĩſite, from their two important ane wy Pere 


* a4 


\ 


* it is £5 Ache in the fifth Book of his | 


Comment on the Parmenid:s, having gone thro' the 


ſeveral Methods above en concludes with the 
following remark. 


Ei apa pu 161 rd EIAH, zx ivovTa4 as hin} 
u. nab as rd dr via rnehn, 4 00 5H, 
r didοα Eat adru vf n eee This qu dc, Hd 
Aiga webdga Tiv Aria, in} rd BIAH vr. 


If therefore there are no SPEC1F1C IDEas or Forms, 
- there can be none of thoſe Dialectic Methods, by which 


we come to the Knowledge of things, nor ſhall we know 
whither to direct our Diſcurſive Faculty ; for this is 
that Power of the Soul, which, deſiring above all other: 


the Cauſe or Reaſon of things, "flies far that n to 
Fokus or SPECIFIC IDEAS. 


- 'P.226.—NorT THE SMALLEST ATOM IS EITHER 
FOREIGN OR DETACHED. ]—20dtv Z 5 re ꝗ ri 


— «\ \ IF as * * =. 
*, Pavnov, ö pen petixes Te G, xaxeidev ye Thu 
. 3 1 - * 2 * , 3 , 
ive £744 XAV THV VATY £17015, EVEHTELS rar aſa- 


bv: xd alc ro rauen, üg eas rr AA HNO d 
rds, 3 0 ENAWG brogHBͤ•iñ(duαν,vo d als Xuan 
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8 A een 2 Ja cg HN g Sadat Anlei- 


. Alen dar pron; wess ro Archi uc pam. 


- & wpos/ Tay / txtivns dura 5 oTs r tg dun 
vt ö WAtov il rü IXeTTovaW e G ures 
PracooPors WATG Goo: wi tw i TW X0gj69 2 At- 
7 » ohnen eee aa, vo Arte,, 
c aH ο t ty To Lixw Tv Alg 0g ws" GANG wdr 
apabd, cxaborev £ in woον,e vhirne, KANE, xar 


ara a9,0007% T1 Sjẽß There is therefore nothing 
ignobie and.-baſe, which doth not participate f THE 
c Good'\PRINCIPLE, and hath not from-thenee itt Origin. 
. Should qau even inſtance MATTER: you will _ even 


that ta be Good; ſhould you inflance E 2 8 


- you. will: find that alſo participating -of + — 
and no otherwiſe able to Jab A, than at cohouRRD BY 


Good, and partaking f it. The Opinions indied of 
ordinary men are aſhamed to refer little and:conttemptible 
Things to the [primary and] divine Cauſe, looking [in 
their reaſonings] to the Nature of the Subjects, not to 


. the Power of the Cauſe, and [to this neceſſary con- 


ſequence] that if it be productive of the greater Ef 
fefts, much more ſo 1s it of the inferior. But thoſe 
on the contrary, who are truly Philoſophers, referring 
all Things both great and ſmall, that exiſt in the Uni- 


terſe, to a PROVIDENCE, behold nothing fit to be re- 
jected in this MANSION of JovR, but all Things Goop, 


as having been eſtabliſhed by a PROVIDENCE, and 
FAIR, as having been produced by a Causk, WRHIcR 


Is DIVINE. Proclus in his manuſcript Comment on 


the Parmenides of Plato. 


P. 234.——WHo ART OF PURER EyEs, THAN 
EVER TO BEHOLD IN1QUITY.]— An Ear, that was to 
hear a muſical Diſcord alone, would have Ideas of 


'B b 3 Dif- 
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Diſſongnce, unknown to that Ear, which, along with 
theDiſeord, was to bearitsPreparation and Refolution. 
An Eye, that was to ſee o#/y the Words—venis & cæco 
carpitur-— would have Ideas of Abſurdity, unknown to 
that Eye, which was to behold the Verſe intire : 


V winus alit venis, et cæco carpitur ignt 


ee are the Ideas of Defect, Errour, Abſur- 

dlity, Falſhood, &e. all referable to this Claſs; — 
vhich ariſe purely from partial and incomplete Com- 
prehenſion. and which have no Exiſtence, where the 
Comprehenſion is wniver/a! and complete. It ſeems to 
- be from this reaſoning, that Themiflins afſery—rigi- 
Ae yap Nc, ix 0 v WAtiu ede, d 6 vd d. 
Tat MORE RESPECTABLE Mind i is not that, which 
 perceivaeth the GREATER NumBER of Obje 22s, bur 
THE BETTER and MORE EXCELLENT 197 . 


ene 20 La . 
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POSTSC CF TEST 


| E muſt not conclude, without ſaying a few 
| words on the elegant F rontiſpiece, with 


which this Volume 1 is adorned. 


Tax Figure | in the middle repreſents Narvas ; 
that, which is crowning her, VIiRTvE ; both aſter the 


antique. The ſeveral Genii, or . abr repreſent the 


tribe of Ax rs, all of which are ſeen in various man- 
ners attending upon NATURE, as having @ neceſſary 
# Reference to her in all their Operations, 


OF ARTS (as has been + ſaid already) ſome imitate 


Nature, others cultivate and finifo her. 


Tux Genii or Youths in the fore-ground repreſent 


the Imitatiue Arts; He with the Lyre, Miſiæ; He 


with the Scroll, Poetry; He with the Tablet, Paint- 
ing. A Buſto ſtands near them, to denote Sculpture z 
and they are grouped together ſrom their known Afi 
wt. 


Ir we proceed, we may imagine the different Parts 
of the Column to denote Architecture; the Youth, plow- 
ing with Qxen, to denote Agriculture; two Arts, 
which have this in common, that they exert their 
Powers on the | inſenſitive Parts of Nature. Not ſo 
the Youth, who is managing the Horſe : In Him we ſee 
the Force of Art, where Nature is living and || eue. 


| „ A 
FP. 22. f P. 38. 29 f P. 39. I P. 4% 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A LL theſe latter Arts are diſtinguiſhed from the imi. 


dawn, as being Powers, by which Nature is adorned 
np cultivated. | 


To the fame Claſs x we may 1 thoſe! "IRE cha» 
racteriſed by the three Youths, placed immediately over. 
Nature, of whom one holds a Baſket of Flowers, which 
the others are throwing upon her ; as alſo the twa be- 
ow, who are decorating her with a Feſtoon. 


1s theſe laſt .Youths by the ſeveral Employs ap- 
pear to co-operate with the Figure repreſenting V 1R- 
TUE, they may be ſuppoſed to exhibit thoſe higher 
Arts of Cultivation, which peculiarly reſpe& the“ ra- 
tional Nature; thoſe Arts, that /:rtue preſides over, by 
preſcribing their Mode and Limits, and while theſe in 


an inferior Degree render Nature more accompliſhed, 


VIikTUE with a-ſuperior 3 places the Crown 
upon ber Head. 


Mn. STUART, the ingenious Deſigner of this Piece, 
has not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Painter in the 
Diſpoſition of his Figures, and in their graceful Att. 
tudes; but has contrived withal, that each of them 
ſhould have @ meaning; each apply with Propriety to 
ſome one of the ſeveral Treatiſes. 


Tux whole Defign taken together, by exhibiting NA- 


"TURE as a paſſive Subject, on which ART in all its 


- Species is ſeen to operate as an efficient Cauſe, has an 


immediate reference to THE FIRST TREATISE, where 


Art ii conſidered in @ view the ml Janes and er 
benſtve. 


8 Tae 
F. 41. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Tux three Youths, that bear the Symbols of a Lyre, 
a Scroll, and Tablet, by denoting the MIMETIC or 
IMITATIVE ARTS, have reference to THE SECOND 
TREATISE, where thoſe Arts in e are exa- 
mined and compared. f 


Tu two principal Figures in the Deſign, one of 
which is ſeen crowning the other, as they ſhew the Ho- 
nours and Pre-eminence that NATURE derives from 
Vin rox, characteriſe very aptly the Subject of THE 
THIRD TREATISE, which profeſſes to prove, that 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Nature are only 
fo be attained thro the Medium of a moral and a vir 
Puous ä 


1 N. 
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1 A. 

F ag SCEN CE and PR their Force, 
231, 356 
Section:, 8 wih our e, 99. their Force, 
when raiſed by Muſic, „ wee... QT 
As ATHO, vom _— — 272 
ALCIDAMAS, noble Sentiment of, — 364 
ALEXAN DER APHRODISIENSIS, his account of active 
efficient Cauſes, 252. of Speech, 294. of the Stic 
eſtimate of Externals, 332. of the neceſſity of Ju- 
ice to the worſt Societies, — — 353 
AMMoN1vs, 258, 263, 266, 268, 271, 276, 292, 
339, 341, 342 
Anpaonicus Rhopius, — 251, 326, 329 
AN r IP Ar ER, his notion of the End of Man, 317 
ANTONINUS, unites Social and Rational, 296, 297. 
_ deſcribes Law Univerſal, 304. his notion of Katop- 
8013, or Rectitude of Conduct, 305, 306. quoted, 
311, 334, 351. bis notion of Azyay, or Genius, 
335. of the Univerſe, 341. of Reaſon, or Intel- 
ect, 343. 344. of Gon, the Animating Wiſdom, 
348. of Evil, 348. of tinging our minds, 349. of 
Philoſophical Exception, or Reſerve, 349. joins Ju- 
ſtice and Piety, 354, 355 
ARCHIDEMOs, his notion of Happineſs, — 317 
ARCHYTAS, — — 320 
ARISTOCLES — — 364 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 257+ of 
active efficient Cauſes, ibid. of the various Modes 

of Human Action, 252. of Compullion, 254. of 
Man's 


IN D E X. 


Man's natural Power, 254. of his acquired Power, 


or Habits, 255, of Operations, purely natural, 256, 


* 


4 ” 
* 


* 


- 
8 


of Nature, 257. of a Contingent, 263. of the Sub · 


jectsof Phileſephy, 265. of Chance and Fortune, 268. 


proves from their exiſtence that of Mind, and Na- 
ture, 269. quoted, 64, 272, 339- bis notion of 
human Choice or Determination, 273, of final 
Cauſes, 273, 277. of Energies, 276. makes Life 
itſelf an Energy, 276. Final cauſes two-fold. 279. 
his Diviſion oſ Arts, 279. enumeration of Cauſes, 


280, 281. quoted, 288. his Idea of Good, 291. 


5 


4 


4 
81 


* 


* 


_ 
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makes ſelf and ſocial one, 352. makes Happinefs 


proves Man ſecial from Speech, 292. quoted, 83, 
255, 297. holds the ſame Science of Contraries, 
298. his Account of Happineſs, 300, 322. gives 
that of Xenocrates, 321. accounts ſor the Pleaſure 
ariGog fromlmitations,81. bisaccountoiSentiments, 
75 of the end of Tragedy, 86. of Characters or | 
Manners, 91- etymologiſes the word Ethics, 350. 


the uniyerſal object, 356. his Treatiſe concerning 
Philoſophy, quoted from a Manuſcript, — 364 
 ARR1AN, See EpICTETUs, | 

ART, conſidered as an effiezent Cauſe, from p. 6, to p. 


17. its Material Cauſe, from p. 18, to p. 22. its 
Final, from p. 23, to p. 29, its Formal, from p- 


29, to p. 36. loves Fortune, why, 270. what, 


6. 12, 17, 251, 252. how diſtinguiſhed from 


Chance, 7, 253, 267. bow from Compulſion, 7, 


254. how from Volition, 8, 254. bow from na- 


from power divine, 11, 257. its influence on 


The Elements, 39, 40. on Animals irrational, 40, 


. 


* mans 


* mY 


+ mage DE falſe Art, 2 15 oben 22 5 of 


id. 
© 2058 Cicer, „ ibid. of Chantbes, ibid. of Nicephorus 
58 Blemmidis, ibid. Art conſidered i in four views, 43s 


© Arts 260. State, ibid. Hat of Aintilian, 


AR Ts, their Comparative Priority, 3615 H. eicher | 
© neceſſary e or elegant, 53, 362, 363. the Pretenſions 


| of each, 54. imitative Arts i imitate thro ſe ſible Me- 
8 ia, 56. what a number of them wanted to eſtablich 


* int 
8 kuman Society, — 140, to 152 
| "ARTISTS, moral and inferior, how they differ, 188, 
ee +44 3} , f 8 | N „5 58 | RY N 23 
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Pri] its Effect, — — — 2532 
"Boing, every Wee of, coneiliated to itſelf, 1445 145, 


mn 
Being, and Well-Being, © 4 e e 


ai e FE & M 2 "'s 
BIEMMIEs,„ — rg 261 
Boss u, — — — 64 83, 91 


Bu utat, Degradation of Rationalinto it, _ 343) 344 


” - * 
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Caſura in verſ q, — 7 92, 93s 
Capacity, — Wet 13, 14, 
| 'CavsE, 7. 8. Efficient, 6 6 to 17. "ett 18 to 

' 22. Final, 23 to 29, 277. Formal, 15 to 36. 
Final often concurs with Formal, 278. nal, two- 
fold, 278. the four ſpecies i in one view, 280, 281 


r 


Cbaralter, or Manner, — — 84, 90 


— 


? 
Cnnynieevs, vad of Law univerſal, 33 3. of 
Good, 


Good, 308. of the Rational Purſuit even of FI 
nals, 331. of the Perfect Man, 336. of Futurity, 
346. of Evil, — 2348 
CicEko, his notion of Art, 257. quoted 260, 262, 
288, 289, 290. for an active Life, 291. quoted, 
291, 294. his Notion of Portents, 295, 296. ſup- 
+ Poſes one Reaſon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 
and men, 207. bis argument againſt Injuſtice, 297 
holds Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. bis Defini- 
tion of a Moral Office, or Duty, ibid. his account 
of the Peripatetic Idea of Happineſs, 300, 301. f 
the Stoic objection to it, ibid. of Law univerſal, 302, 
303. tranſlates Kali,, 305. his account of 
the Stoic Happineſs, 307, 308, 310. quoted, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 310, 317, 318, 319, 324, 325, 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Steic Hdboc, 
325, of their regard to the ſocial Syſtem, 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereſt, his ac- - 
count of it, 335. of the Perfe# Man, 335, 337. 
of the Univerſe, as one City, 341. joins /z/f and 
facial, 352. his high notion of Juſtice, 352. whence 

he derives human Reaſon or Mind, 344. his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 330. quoted, 345,'357 
CLEANTHES, his notion of Happineſs, 316, of Evil, 
348. his verſes — — 238 
CLemENs ALEXANDRINUS, .., — , — 2237 
 Compulſin, - — — — T5254 
_ , Contingents, what, 263. differ in CharaRters. — 267 
N known thro the ſame Habit or Faculty, 172, 


"7 


- 
- 
3 . 
we 


N DE X. 


. or dae bet, 3215 335, 344, 347. af 


fords an Elegant Eryinology; to Buda, Hap- 


Banale PHaLentus, — — 64 

Defire, how to be treated, — 2304 343 
alefTir, what, — 37 

Dio Cm VSO Tou, — 2352 


Diogenes LazrTivs, 262, 263, 277, 28), 
297; defines a Moral Office, or Duty, 299: Lau 
uniuerſal; 30 3. quoted, 31t, 3t2, 313, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 323, 357. his account of Paſſion; ac- 
cording to the Stic, 326. their Apathy, what, 
2327. 329. their Eupathies, or Well-feelings, 329. 
. þ 330 331, 340. Virtue and Felicity, one, 
347 
Duos See Meral ad . > 
Eh van 
But of Many wid hs Aalen, exathined in the Liſe 
Political. 125. Lucrative, 129. Pleaſurable, 131. 
Contemplatibe, 139. in the Life of Yiriue joined 
to Heath and Comprtenre, 176. of pure Virtue alone, 
185. End, not in the Sweceſs, bur in Rechitude 
of Conduct, 185, 3089, 314. im the mere ding, 
ibid. and 306, 307. confirmed by Examples, 94, to 
201, 314, Aurel End differs from other Ends, how, 
189, 310 
Bus ies, 13. how they differ from Mork, 32, 33. 
34+ in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 34. 
eaſy, when habitual, — 259 
Enthufiaſm, the rational, and the ſavage, 232, 233 
- Evic- + 


1 N D E X. 


Erler rvs, his Idea of Good, 286, 288, 289; 299z 
300. quoted 291, 305, 343+ makes Ze the Sub- 
ject to the Moral Artiſt,” 309. quoted 312, 315. 
recommends Conſiſtence, 3 16. his Account of Storc 
Apathy, 328. diſtinguiſhes Paſſions from natural A fi 
feftions, ibid. 329. maintains the ſocial Syſtem, 
330. Life a Drama, 334. wiſe Advice of his, 

| ibid. makes Good the common Object of Purſuit, 
334, 335- his notion of Proficiency, 340. of the 
World, as one City, 341. of Reaſon and Intellect, 
343. Reaſon degraded, how, 343, 344. our own, 
whence, 229, 344. his advice about Deſire, 345. 
treats Man as a Part of the Whole, 345, 346. his 
Doctrine as to Futurity, 346, 347. his Notion of 
Habit in Morals, 350. quoted, 345, 349, 351. 
makes /elf and ſacial one, 351. refts all in piotes and 
rational Acquieſcence, 3 56. what Error he would 

EP1euRvs, his Epiftte, when &ying, 196. his account 
of Happineſs connected with Virtue, — 323 


| Evdaipunic vid. Aaipawy; 
Eudd lun, etymologiſed morally, — 2 321, 335 


Evil, — 233, 295. N. xvili. 348. N. lxxiii. 353. 


| | N. xcr. 373 
Eusrarhius, — — — 62 


Externali, not neceſſatily conducive to Happineſs, 179 
accurate knowledge of them requiſite, why, 187, 


| | 203, 204 

F. | 

Final, vid. Cauſe. 

Fortitude, natural, why, — — 1272 

Fortune, 267, 268. loves Art, why, DEP. 270 
Hieraßbip, 


pur. 


Friendhbip, real, exiſts only among the Virtuous, 331 
Frontiſpiece, explained, —— — .. 375 Sc. 
eh its Force, either as unknown, or known, 


N 232 346, 347 


- 


G. 


Garz! $ Cpu, ET OE om 320 
Generals, or Univerſals, their Character, 2275 37 I, 372 
Genius, vid. Aa⁰,j . 


| Gov, ſuperior to all Art, how, 257. to Philoſophi- 


zing, why, 258. works uniformly, according to ene 
Idea of Perfection, 167, 295. the ſame with right 
Reaſon, and univerſal Law, 303, 394. the Standard 
of Perfection, according to Plato and Scripture, 339, 
340. the univerſal Reaſon, 229, or Mind, 232. 
I pervades and rules the whole, 233, 348, 365. made 
all men free, 364. himſelf univerſal, one, and ever 
in Energy,, — — — 366 
Goo D, abſent, leads to Art, 24, 25. this abſent 
Good deſcribed, and its Characters given, 26 to 29. 
| Sovereign, 114, 235. always complete, 190. Va- 
rious deſcriptions of it, 267. its original Precon- 
_ ceptionsor CharaQerilſtics, 115. agreeable to Na- 
ture, 116, 289. - conducive to Well-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places and Times, 122, 289, 
durable, 119, 289. ſelf-derived, 119, 290. its 
Characteriſtics applied, to determine what is Happi- 
neſs, 179, 191 to 193, 213. Good not in Externals, 
but in their proper Uſe, 309. purſued by all, 212, 
246, 334» 356. See Happineſs. 


Gail, quoted, — ———— 390 


Gratis, nothing to be had, 


236, 351 


Gratitude and Acquieſcence, their force, — 231, 245 


f 
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AA 9 234, 235, 236, 330 
HAN PEI, — — — 67,99 
HaPIxNESs, in Virtue joined to to Heslch and Compe- 
tence, 176. how far adequate and perfect, 177 to 
180. in Virtue alone, or Rectitude of Conduct, in 
the mere doing, without regard to Succeſs, 184 to 
186. in Conſiſtence, in Experience, in Selection 
and Rejection, 203 to 206, 314 to 319. in per- 
formance of moral Offices, 20b, 317. concurring 
Sentiments of different Sects of Philoſophers on the 


Subject of Happineſs, 319 to 324. Virtue and 
Happineſs, One, 347. real Self Intereſt and Hap- 


pineſs, One, 351: purſued by all, — 246, 356 
HEcaATo, the Stoic, _ i 


332 
HERMEs, called KOINOE, or ComMMon, why, 369 


HoBss, his account of Happineſs, — 324 
Homes, — — — 291, 363 
HOXACE 13, 64, 71, 90, 98, 138, 195, 309, 316, 


340% 343 


I 7 
—_— 
3 


Ideat, in Poetry we form our own, in Painting we take 
them from the Artiſts, 77, 78. reciprocate with 


Affection, 96. laeas, Specific, their high Rank, 


219, 220, 338, 370, 371 
3 his Notion of the Stoics, — ; 


314 

Ill, vid. Evil. 

IM1TATION, Objects of, different from the Media 
of Imitation, how, 56. extend farther than the Me- 
dia, ibid. and 61, 62, 63. Imitation, Media af 
| Cc ©. wa 


v9, g 
Yo. 4 


D. 


What to Painting, 57, 61. What to Mufic, 57, 
66, 67, 73- What to Paetry, 57, 72. Whence 
Imitation by different Arts derive their Preeminence, 
59. uit on, natural to Man, and pleaſing, why, 
. 80, 81 


IJmitative Arts, — — — 557 375 


Individualſl. See Particulars. 

Hajuſtice, unnatural, why, 297, 352 

Tn/line, 10. different from Reaſon, how, — 158 

Intereſt, all governed by, 241. and jaſtiy, ibid. a de- 
tached one, impoſſible, 242. a ſocial one, Happi- 
nels, 243. Private and Public, iuſeparable, 251 

Joannes GRAMMATICUs. See PHILOPONUs. 


Juſtice, natural, why, 170, 243, 352. joined by the 
Stores to Piety, — — 354 


K. 


| Kowss Nas, Common Senſe, 8 286, 287 
Karog%us:; and Karge —— 22 395 


L. 


Language, its Riſe, 55.- founded in Compact, ibid. 
& 7. See Speech. 

Law, univerſal, deſcribed, 302, 303, 304. the ſame as 
Right Reaſon, 297. and as Gop himſelf, 233, 304 

Legiflators, their high Character, — 41, 364, 365 

Liberty, the Gift of God, 364. Philoſophic, what, 235 

LIP E, 137, 138, 291. Life according to Virtue and 
to Moral Offices, the ſame, 175, 299. Life, and 
its Events, the SubjeCt-Matter to the moral Artiſt, 


6 


309. 


1 U 
309. Life human, a Drama, 210, 229, 333, 3344 


5 | | 344 
Lives four ſorts of, 123, 124, 291. the Political. 125, 
229. the Lucrative, 129 to 131. the Pleaſurable, 131 
to 135. the Contemplative, 135 to 138. all inad- 
_ equate, 193. Active and Social. 137, 138, 291 
Love, Phil» ſophic, its Progreſs and End, 230, 234, 345 
Logic, when uſeful, when not, — — 247 


M. 
Man, his Nature and Conſtitution, examined, 147 to 
169. by Nature, Social, 47 to 157. Rational, 
157 to 169. the Perfect Man, 214, 237, 335. Man, 


a Part only of the Whole, 231, 245. made by Goo 
and Nature, not a Slave, but Free, 


3 50 364 
Mankind, their Modes of Action, — 252 
anners, Or Charaters, — —_ 84, 90 
Manuſeript, of Fuioronds, 361. of PROCL us, 368, 
370, 372 
Mafter- Knowledge and Science, 86,228,247, 343,3035355 
Mallatortq via, what, — — — 259 
Matter, — — 


_ _ 373 


Maximus TrRlus, — — 336 
Metaphy/5 ics, called fo, why, — „ 


MiLrox, — 77, 77, ga, 135, 136, 306 
AMimetic, vid. Imitative. 


Mind, recognizes the Natural World thro' theSenſes, 
55. Particular Minds, Harmony of, with the Uni- 


verſal, 232; 234, 347. the more reſpectable, how 
characterized, = = — 374 


Moral Office, defined, 175, 209. Happineſs, to live 
performing them, — — 207, 318 
Moralt united with Religion, 222. why treated apart, 222 
Molion, its ſpecies, with a view to the Mimetic Arts, 
Cc 2 ' 60. 


ND. E K. 


66. Natural differs from Muſical, how, 68. imi- 
tated by Painting, how, 61. more Motions in Mu- 
fie, than in Poetry, — — 7274 
Muſic, Art of; its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 
jects, 65. imitates Joy and Grief, how, 67. its 
Imitation far inferior to that of Painting, why, 68, 


60. Its Efficacy derived elſewhere, 95. by help 
of Natural Media, imitates nearly as well as Poetry, 


tho' inferior, 73, 80. an Ally to Poetry, how, 93. 
95. raiſes Affection, rather than Ideas, g7. its 
force in conſequence of this, 98, 99, 100. Ob- 
jections to ſinging of Dramas, ſolved, — 100, 101 
Mui cal Diſcords, different to different hearers, whence, 
| 373» 374 
N. 

Nations, comparative Eſtimate of, how to be formed, 
367 
Nature, Divine, Human, Brutal, Vegetable, 11. de- 
fined, 257, 207, 282, 283. her treatment of Man, 
107, 285. how diſtinguiſhed from, and oppoſed to 
Reaſon, 163 to 167. governed by one efficient 
Cauſe, 167. when and why She Deviates, Note 


18, p. 295. the Primaries of Nature, T% Wewra 


Tins Quoos, what — SE. > Wt 
Natural Philoſophy, its Oer! in the Rank of Sciences, 
363, 365 


; Neeeffary, and Impoſſible, — — — 267 
Neceſſity, natural, how diſtinguiſhed from natural De- 


fire, — — — 254, 269 


Nic14s, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 
Subjedts of his Art, _ 2 56. 


O. 


©b;ee, of univerſal Purſuit, what, 246, 356. Objeasv 


of 
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E E X. 


of Perception, to be valued, not by their Number, 


but their Werth, "0 nk — 374 


P. 2 


Painting, Art of,, i its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 
Jefts, 61. imitates Sounds, Motions, Paſſions, Af- 
fections, Characters, how, 61, 62, 90, 91. its 
beſt Subjects, how circumſtanced, 63, 76. confined 
to an bnflant, as to Time, 63. not ſo, as to Space, 


64 
Particulars, their Characters, — 227, 341 
Paul, quoted, — ms * 393 


Perceptions, Senſitive differ from Intellectual how, 296 


Perfection, where, and how it exiſts, 215 to 221. vid. 
Standard. 


Peripatetics, unite Self and Social, _ 352 
PERslus, — — — 343 
Perſpicuity, eſſential to Arts, — — 65 


Px1Lo0PONUS, 278, 295. MS. 361. See JOANNES 
GRAMMATICUS» 

PHILOSOPHERS, the concurring Sentiments of various 
Sects of, concerning Happineſs, and moral Ends, illu- 
ſtrated ſrom the Pythagorians, 320. the Secratics, 321. 

the Peripatetics, 321, 322. the Epicureans, 323. 
Thomas Hobbs, 324. the Stoics, paſſim. 

PHILoSOPH Y, its Progreſs and End or Aim, according 
to the Peripatetics, 26 3. accordin g to the Platonics, 
341. Philoſophy antient, different in its Method 
from modern, how, 342. its three-fold Diviſion ac- 
cording to the Ancients, 357. the Firft Philoſophy, 
what, and why fo called, — — 303, 305 

* Phyſics, when uſeful, when not, 247. prior to Meta- 
Hees, Why, — — 393, 305, 366 
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"PLUTARCH, deſcribes Law untver ſal, 304. quoted, 


Por rav, Art of, its Media of Imitation, 57. Me- 


* D E X. 
Phyſical Events, their different Effect on weak, and on 


generous Minds, — — 366 
Piety, connected with Virme, 245. their different 
employs, 


257- of the Invention of Arte, 272. of the Sowe- 


reign Good, 286. his Argument for Society, 292, 


294+ quoted, 198, 199, 259, 274» 295, 298, 310, 
313, 334, 333, 345, 353» 350- makes Go the 
Standard, 339. his philoſophical Syntheſis, 342, 
his progreſs of L:ve, 345 


288, 292, 305, 308, 327, 331, 336, 339, 348, 
357 


dia partly natural, partly artificial, 57, 58, 70, 71. 
its force by help of natural Media, 71. in this 
view, limited, 72. and inferior to Painting, 72, 77, 
78. but nearly equal to Muſic, 73, 74. Poetry, its 


force by help of an artificial Medium, Language, 


75. inferior to Painting, where the Subject is 9 
perfettly adapted to Painting, 77,.78. the reaſon, 
note, p. 77, 78. ſuperior to Muſic, &0. Poetry, 
the objects moſt perfect adapted to it, deſcribed, 83 


to 89. its force in theſe lat Subjects, 89, 90. 


compared to Painting, 91. to Mufic, 93, greatly 
ſuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. aſſociates with 


Muſic, how, 93. derives power merely from its 


. 
e 


Numbers, © i 
Portents, and Monflers, what and whence, — 295 


Power, 13. natural, prior to Energy, 254. how | 


different from Habit, or Cuſtom, — | 255 
Practice and Theory, — — 113 
Lo Pres 


354 
PL Aro, his Idea of Go not philoſophizing, and why, 


_— 
- 
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RATHAEL URRIN, - 
'REaAs0N, natural to Man, 162. different from In- 


I ND E K, 


Preconceptions, Todos, I 15 . 286. defined, 287 
PRocrus, Manuſcript of, unn from, 368, 370, 


| 371, 372 
Proficiency, — — 221, 340 
Prudence, natural, and our Intereſt, * 


Q_ 


Qu1NTIL 14, his Account of wee; or inane 
and falſe Art, 259. of Energies and Works, 277- 
of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308. 
of the force of Muſic, 97- of the perfect Orator, 


337, . 
R. 


— 6 


' ſtint, how, 159, 160. vational implies ſecial, 296, 

297. Reaſon and Law, the ame, 297. its Cha- 

racter, 228, 229, 342, 343. univerſal, lee Gop, 
Reaſon, degraded, how, — — * 228, 342 


Reckitude of Endeauours, or Condutt, 8, 185, 304. 


propoſed, as the Sovereign Good, 185. examined by 
our Preconceptions of Good, 191 to 193. er- 
plained, — . 305, 306, 370 
Religion, conneQed with aral, 242, 245. 
Piety. 


Reſerve, Philoſophical, what, 234, 349 


8. 
SALVATOR Rosa, — — — 63 
| SANCTIUS, — — 


N DE X. 


ScALleER RK, —¼: 272, 276, 277 
Science, its objects, what, — 341, 370, 371, 372 
Self, 370. vid. Interefl, Happineſs, Virtue. 
Self-demal, diſcuſt, — 238 to 240 
SENECA, his account of the Cauſes, 280. quoted, 
311, 319. his notion of the Perfe Man, 338, 
340. of Futurity, 347. of Philoſophic Reſerve, 
349. tranſlates Cleanthes, _ — bid. 
Senſe, objects of, their Character, 341, 371. common, 
what, — 286, 287 
Sentiments, their Deſcription and End, — 84 
SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, — 337 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, quoted, — 64, 316, 345 
SHAKESPEARE, — — — 111 
S1MPLICIUS, explains the Stoic Definition of Moral 
Duty, 299, 300 
Social Affections, natural, 15 5, 156, 328, 330. f- 
cial Principle implied in rational, 296, 297. contri- 
butes to Happineſs, 193 
Society, natural to Man, 156, 157, 329, 330. pro- 
greſs of a riſing one, from its commencement to its 
completion, 361, 362, 363, 364. neceſſary to 
the production of Science, why, — 365, 366 
SoCRATES, his notion of Happineſs, 198, 199, 307. 
1 Proficiency, — 221, 340 
Saul of Man, has various faculties, — 240 
Sounds, imitated by Painting, how, 61, 62.—J/cal, 
different from Natural, how, 68. inferice to thoſe 
of Poetry, i in the view of Imitation, why, 74 
Speech, its powers natural, 1 56. our fecial Nature 


proved from it, 292, 293, 294. its Origin, 55. 
See HERMEs, 


SpENSER, 


INDE XJ. 


SPENSER, — | | — - aki 133 
Sportſmen, reſemble Philoſophers, how, — 194 


Standard, when found among the many, when among 


the few, 104, 294, 295. Natural Sate, a Stan- 
dard of what, 185, 307. of Perfection, natural, 
and moral, 218, 219. found in no one Individual, 
219, 337. general reaſoning on the Idea of Stan- 
dard, 338, 339. Gop, the moral Standard, 339, 
340. Reaſon, a Standard, — 228 
SToB Us, his account of the Virtues, 298. makes 
Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. defines a moral 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314, 316, 317, 318, 326 
S TOI PHILOSOPHY, its Idea of the Sovereign Good, 
113 to 122. objects to the Peripatetic Idea, and why, 
209. its Notion of Law univerſal, 303, 304. holds 
its Idea of Good moſt conſonant to our Preconcep- 
tions, 308. reſembles the Chriſtian Religion, 110, 
200, 314. takes not away the difference in things, 
but eſtabliſhes it, 208, 324, 325. ſuppreſſes no na- 
tural Affections, 208, 325. its Apathy, what, 325 
to 331. what not, 328. its Idea of the perfect 
moral Character, 33 1. its Attachment to the .- 
cial Scheme, 329, 330, 331. Storc Syſtem, what 
it is not, 209. what it is, 210, 211. did not re- 
ject Externals, 332, 333. its perfect Man, 337, 
339, made real ſelf and ſocial the fare — 351 
Subfances, their ſpecies, »—— 41, 225, 227, 363 


. 


Temperance, natural, why, — — 171 
TERENCE, places Good not in Externals, but in their 
proper Er... 
| TRE-· 


— nn 


I hole, * a part of, — 


* 


abe E. 


nn 265, 268. hole d 3 . of 
Conttaries, 295. gives the Stoic account of the Paſ- 
ſions, 327. characterizes the moſt excellent Mind 
by its objects, how, — 374 
Theory, compared to Practice, 113, 236 
Things, not indifferent, 141 their value adjuſted by 
the peculiar nature of each ſpecies, 145. Diviſion 

of them with reſpect to Beings ſenſitive, 143. Phi- 

bſophy takes not away their Diſtinction, 208, 324 


Tragedy, End of, explained, — 86 
U. 

VaIERIVGs — ͤ— — 252 

 Varro, his notion of Genius, — 335 

Verſe, Engliſh Heroic, 92, 93 

Vice, as much Sel/-denial in, as in Virtue, — 239 


VIS IL, his account of the Cauſe, which gave birth 


to Arts, 275. quoted, p. 71. 109, 178, 222, 
374 


VirTvE, cardinal Virtues, 173, 174. 298. Virtue 


connected with Religion, 222. inſeparable from 
ſelf, — 9 243,251, 370 
UNIVERSE, one City or Commonibealth, 225, 230, 232, 
234, 341, 345 · how we riſe to its Idea, 225, 226. 
the Manſion of Jove, where all is fair and good, 


373 


w. 


Well-Being, compared to Mere- Bring, — 54 


231, 345 


ND ES 

Wiſe Men, the Seven, their Character and Employ, 

| 363 
X. 


XE NOcRATESs, his notion of Happineſs, 321. of 
Aaipawy, or Genius, — ibid. and 335 


XENO PHON, — — — 339 


Z. 


ZENoO, 214. his account of the End of Man, 314, 
318. of a Paſſion, or Perturbation, Ilados, 326. 
makes the Paſſions to be erroneous Fudgments, 327 - 
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